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GATTI GIVES OUT 

SEASON’S PLANS; 
THREE AMERICANS 
ON NEW ROSTER 


Metropolitan’s General Man- 
ager, on Eve of Sailing, 
Makes Annual Spring State- 
ment —Joan Ruth, Mary 
Bonetti and Ralph Errolle 
Are Natives Added to Per- 
sonnel — “Petroushka” 
Among Works to Be Re- 
vived—Serafin, Larsen-Tod- 
sen, Maria Miller, Toti Dal 
Monte and Francesco Seri 
Engaged — Announcement 
Confirms Previous Program 
of Novelties 


HE engagement of three Amer- 

ican singers new to the roster of 
the Metropolitan, and the revival 
of Stravinsky’s ballet, ‘““Petroushka,” 
were the notable points of interest 
in the announcement for next sea- 
son at the Metropolitan made by 
General Manager Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza before sailing for Europe on 
the Paris on Wednesday. The other 
announcements in regard to new 
works and revivals, as well as those 
of the new American artists, have 
already been enumerated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, with the exception of the en- 
gagement of the American contralto, 
Mary Bonetti. 

New foreign artists whose names will 
be included on the roster next season 
are Nanny Larsen-Todsen, soprano from 
the Stockholm Royal Opera; Maria Mil- 
ler, soprano from the Munich Opera; 
Toti Dal Monte, soprano from La Scala, 
Milan, by special arrangement with 
Charles L. Wagner; and Francesco Seri, 
bass. New among the conductors will be 
Tullio Serafin from La Scala, whose 
engagement has also been announced in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“Peiroushka” was given for the first 
time at the Metropolitan on Feb. 6, 
1919, in a double bill with “Traviata,” 
and was repeated several times dur- 
ing that season but has not been in- 
cluded in the répertoire since. The sea- 
son will begin on Monday evening, Nov. 
3, and will continue for twenty-four 
weeks, closing Saturday night, April 18. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza said: “I desire to 
express my thanks to the subscribers 
and the public in general for their faith- 
ful and generous patronage. I am very 
grateful to the president of the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn, for the new proof of 
confidence he has given me and for the 
praise he has so graciously bestowed 
upon me publicly. I feel very proud and 
honored by this compliment, as I also do 
in remaining still for a long period at 
the head of institution which is 
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PAUL KOCHANSKI 


Violinist, Who Will Take Part in the Mozart Festival in Paris Next Month. 


After Many 


Appearances in Europe He Will Return to America in November for Another Concert 


Tour. 


(See Page 35) 
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ATIONAL MUSIC WEEK had 
N its first countrywide celebra- 
tion in more than 300 cities from 
May 4 to 10. This week-long paean 
of song enlisted thousands of choral 
groups, orchestras and bands, indi- 
vidual soloists and leaders in its 
service. Contests were a happy fea- 
ture in many cities, and young 
winners of tests in appreciation and 


NATION JOINS IN WEEK OF MUSIC 


IOUYDDA DUNT 


musical memory were in many cases re- 
warded with prizes. Music was carried 
into places where it is not usually heard 
—the factory, the hospital, the shop and 
even the prison. The best feature of the 
celebration was the impetus given to 
musical activities, so that upon the foun- 
dations laid in these seven days of song 
some enduring civic structures may be 
raised. 

The work of sponsoring and directing 


[Continued on page 2] 


























FOSTER CAUSE OF 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 
AT CONVENTION OF 

CALIFORNIA CLUBS 


Move to Create New Depart- 
ment in Federation to Spur 
on the Ninety-Eight Per 
Cent of Non-Vvucert Goers 
—Resolution Promises Sup- 
port to Worthy Resident 
Artists—Stirring Address 
by Mrs. John F. Lyons— 
Work of Junior Clubs— 
Composition Prizes Award- 
ed—Berkeley Scene of Sixth 
Meeting 


ERKELEY, CAL., May 10.—The 
B development of community music 
and the Junior Music Clubs were the 
outstanding themes of the conven- 
tion of the California Federation of 
Music Clubs. The convention as- 
sembled in the Hotel Claremont, 
Berkeley, April 27 to April 30, a 
preliminary program and reception 
taking place in Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco, on April 26. State 
President Mrs. Lillian Birmingham 
presided throughout all sessions, and 
Mrs. John F, Lyons, National Presi- 


dent,, was honor guest. The Cali- 
fornia Federation comprises 128 
clubs, twenty-three of which are 


Junior and Juvenile Music Clubs. A 
large delegation attended. 

For th cial openingga reception and 
concert ¢ givem att »tel on Sun- 
day evehegg, April)27. ence Straus, 









Berkele¥was hpard ta ntage in a 
group odern_ seh,’ ; rtrude Cleo- 
phas of {Glendale ‘gav@egn interesting 
group o fano sot0s and the Minetti 


Symphony, “madé!ep of young profes- 
sionals and students, played Handel’s 
Concerto for String Orchestra. 

The call to order on Monday morning 
was followed by assembly singing of 
“America, the Beautiful,” Claire Freuler 
directing. Mrs. Grace Jones gave greet- 
ings from the Local Board, Mayor 
Stringham the address of welcome, and 
Mrs. Birmingham the response for dele- 
gates. 

After committee reports, the roll call 
of clubs brought out some interesting 
facts. San Diego High School Club re- 
ported a two-hour daily orchestral re- 
hearsal in the school. Fresno brought 
word of special rates to school children 
for the club concert course. San Fran- 
cisco Junior Club, it was learned, fea- 
tures impromptu programs, with no 
duplication of numbers. In one mining 
town no concerts had ever been given 
until the organization of the music club. 
Mary Melrose Gardner School of Music 
Club, Mill Valley, reported a membership 
of twenty, from six to twelve years old, 
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2 MUSICAL AMERICA 
First National Music Week Sounds Fanfare for Song 
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the activities fell upon various clubs and 
organizations in the respective cities. 
Some communities have Music Commis- 
sions to carry on this work and to weld 
the local endeavor into a whole. The 
national campaign was directed by the 
National Music Week Committee, of 
which Otto H. Kahn, New York financier, 
is honorary chairman. The efforts of 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, under C, M. Tremaine, 
were largely instrumental in launching 
this celebration. In many cities local 
Music Week committees carried out the 
actual details. 

Although full reports of the programs 
have thus far come in from only a few 
cities, the accounts show that the num- 
ber of events given and civic departments 
represented made it the biggest celebra- 
tion of its kind yet held in the United 
States. Further reviews of 1 cal pro- 
grams of various cities will be pub- 
lished in subsequent issues of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 


New York Holds Big Contests 


New York’s fifth Music Week was 
notable as the first in which the inter- 
borough contests in every department of 
musical activity were held. More than 
3000 persons competed in the week’s con- 
tests and many more had taken part in 
the preliminary events which had been 


going on for several months. In each cf 
the five boroughs the contestants had 
been eliminated until only the most rep- 
resentative groups and soloists remained. 
The final contests were held in Aeolian 
Hall daily, and the week was closed on 
Saturday afternoon with the award of 
the prizes to the winners. The hall was 
filled for the contests of the choruses and 
orchestras which were held early in the 


afternoon. The prizes awarded were as 
follows: 
Orchestras, Silver Cups — Erasmus 


High School, Brooklyn; Brooklyn He- 
brew Orphan Asylum Band; Elementary 
School Orchestra of P. S. No. 158, Brook- 
lyn, composed of children from six to 
eleven years old. 

Choral Music, Silver Cups—School of 
the Blessed Sacrament; P. S. No. 17, 
Richmond; Erasmus High School, Brook- 
lyn; Metropolitan Male Choir; Women’s 
Choral Society, Flushing; St. Cecilia’s 
Girl Choir of St. Michael’s Church; 
Choir of St, Thomas’ Church; P. S. No. 
177, Manhattan. 

Orchestras, First Prizes of $45—P. S. 
No. 83, Manhattan; Washington Irving 
High School, Evander Childs High 
School, Stuyvesant High School, P. S. 
No. 93, Queens. 

Orchestras, Second Prizes of $20— 
P. S. No. 61, Manhattan; Bay Ridge 
High School, Brooklyn; Erasmus High 
School, De Witt. Clinton High School, 
P. S. No. 40, Manhattan. 


Soloists, Gold Medals—Lena Neren- 
berg, Minnie Huber and Anna Irene 
Peckham, piano; Hannah Klein and 
Blanche Solomon, sight reading; Mollie 
Goldstein and Frederick McLean, vocal; 
Ruth E. L. Bowman, coloratura soprano; 
Edith J. Klein, dramatic soprano; Gus- 
tave Malistrom, contralto; Carleton Box- 
ili, tenor; R. Albert Dickinson, baritone; 
Joseph S. Kayser, bass; Paul Rabinow, 
Sadie Schwartz and Theodore Takaroff, 
violin; William Weitz and Walter Stoff- 
regen, ’cello. 

Jack Atherton, 4% years old, won the 
silver medal for the elementary violin 
class. 

Action Songs—P. S. No. 177, Manhat- 
tan, Director, Mrs. Rosenschweig; Sun- 
shine Home for the Blind, Chorus Direc- 
tor Maud A, Tollefsen; Metropolitan 
Male Chorus, Manhattan, Director, Ger- 
ard de Wetter; Blessed Sacrament Cho- 
rus, Director, Miss O’Brien; St. Cecilia 
Girls’ Choir of; St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Director, Mrs. Leiddiger; Wom- 
an’s Choral Society of Flushing; St. 
Thomas’ Church Choir, Director, Dr. 
Tertius Noble; P. S. No. 17, Richmond, 
Director, Miss Littlefield, 

The contests for compositions brought 
several awards. No piece submitted for 
the choral works prize of $100 was 
deemed worthy, and this was not award- 
ed. Prizes for “elementary” sonatas went 
to Frederick Pfeifer and Barbara Ger- 
ther and for “advanced” sonatas prizes 


to Belmont Fisher and Lyle Fowler. 

The choral judges were Dr. Tertius 
Noble, George A. Gartlan, Walter H. 
Hall, John Hyatt Brewer, R. Huntington 
Woodman and Benedict Fitzgerald. 

The judges of the orchestras were 
Gustav Walther, Gustav Langenus and 
Tertius Noble. 

The third annual inter-racial festival 
was held on four evenings in Aeolian 
Hall. Colorful programs of folk singing 
and dancing were given as follows: Mon- 
day, Belgian, Danish, Russian, Scottish 
and Irish; Wednesday, Jugoslav, Peru- 
vian, Hispanic and Norwegian; Thurs- 
day, Lithuanian, Dutch, Hungarian and 
English, and Saturday, Finnish, Polish 
and Swedish. In several instances the 
consuls-general of the various countries 
were present and soloists of each na- 
tionality were presented. 


Many Programs Given 


Daily band concerts in Madison Square 
and Battery Park were arranged by the 
Mayor’s Music Committee. At the Wana- 
maker Store daily organ recitals were 
given under the auspices of the National 
Association of Organists, those heard in- 
cluding Warren Gehrken, Clarence Wat- 
ters, Charlotte Matthewson, Hugh Por- 
ter, John Priest, Robert Berentsen, 
Edwin Grasse and John Herman Loud, 
organists; Isadore Gorn, pianist; Engel- 





[Continued on page 40] 





Gatti, Before Sailing for Europe, 
Tells of Plans for Next Season 
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[Continued from page 1] 





“These results, however, serve above 
all to create a still stronger sense of 
responsibility on my part and on the 
part of my worthy collaborators, as well 
as to strengthen our aim always to main- 
tain the highest possible standard in our 
productions and constantly give greater 
satisfaction to the patrons of the insti- 
tution.” 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza confirmed his pre- 
vious announcement of his complete 
programme, stating that he will give 
during the season the following novel- 
ties: 

“Giovanni Gallurese,” by Italo Monte- 
mezzi, in Italian; 

“Jenufa,” by Leo Janacek, in German. 

In addition there will be the follow- 
ing revivals: 

_ “La Gioconda,” by Ponchielli, in Ital- 
ian; 

“Falstaff,” by Verdi, in Italian; 
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Elgar Is Named Master of 
King’s Music 


ONDON, May 4.—Sir Edward 
Elgar, O. M., English com- 
poser, has been named by King 
George Master of King’s Music. 
Sir Edward succeeds Sir Walter 
Parratt, Master since 1893, who 
died last month. Formerly the 
Master of the King’s Musick was 
called upon to compose odes for the 
king’s birthday and New Year’s 
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day. Since the discontinuance of 
this custom the duties entail only 
attendance on state occasions. The 
first masters were Davis Mell and 
George Hudson, named in 1660, 
and among thgse”*to hold the office 
was Thomas Purcell, who served 
from 1672 to 1682. 

Born in Worcestershire on June 
2, 1857, where his father was or- 
ganist in St, George’s Church, Sir 
Edward Elgar was knighted in 


Order of Merit. His greatest fame 
came with the production of the 
“Dream of Gerontius” at the Bir- 
mingham Festival in 1900, a choral 
and orchestral setting of an epic 
poem by Cardinal Newman. Offi- 
cial recognition of his work was 
conceded after the composition of 
the Coronation Ode, written in 
1902 to celebrate the ascension of 
Edward VII to the British throne. 
Sir Edward visited America in 
1907 to hear the Oratorio Society’s 
presentation of his “Apostles.” 
Yale University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Music 
in 1905. 
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1904 and in 1911 he received the : 


“Dinorah,” by Meyerbeer, in Italian; 

“La Juive,” by Halevy, in French; 

“Les Contes D’Hoffmann, by Offen- 
bach, in French; 

“Pelléas et Mélisande,” by Debussy, 
in French; 

“Gétterdimmerung” and “Rheingold,” 
by Wagner, in German; 
scans ballet by Igor Stravin- 
sky. 
Mr. Gatti said further that he took 
pleasure in announcing the engagement 
of the following new artists: 

Tullio Serafin, who has been Chief 
Conductor at the Teatro alla Scala of 
Milan; 

Nanny Larsen-Todsen, soprano, from 
the Stockholm Opera House; 

Maria Miller, soprano, from the Mu- 
nich Opera House; 

Toti Dal Monte, soprano,’ from La 
Scala of Milan (by arrangement with 
Charles L. Wagner); Joan Ruth, so- 
prano (American); Mary Bonetti, con- 
tralto (American) ; 

RajJph Errolle, tenor 

Francesco Seri, basso. 

The complete roster reads: 

Sopranos.—Frances Alda, Grace An- 
thony, Lucrezia Bori, Ellen Dalossy, 
Yvonne d’Arle, Florence Easton, Min- 
nie Egener, Amelita Galli-Curci, Nan- 
nette Guilford, Louise Hunter, Marie 
Jeritza, Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Queena 
Mario, Mary Mellish, Toti Dal Monte, 
Maria Miller, Nina Morgana, Frances 
Peralta, Rosa Ponselle, Delia Reinhardt, 
Elizabeth Rethberg, Laura Robertson, 
Marcella Roseler, Joan Ruth, Charlotte 
Ryan, Thalia Sabanieeva, Lenora 
Sparkes, Marie Sundelius, Marie Tif- 
fany, Phradie Wells. 

Mezzo-Sopranos and _  Contraltos.— 
Merle Alcock, Cecil Arden, Karin Bran- 
zell, Mary Bonetti, Ina Bourskaya, Julia 
Claussen, Raymonde Delaunois, Jeanne 
Gordon, Kathleen Howard, Marie Matt- 
feld, Margaret Matzenauer, Sigrid One- 
gin, Marion Telva, Henriette Wakefield. 

Tenors.—Angelo Bada, Max Bloch, 
Mario Chamlee, Rafaelo Diaz, Ralph 
Errolle, Miguel Fleta, Beniamino Gigli, 
Edward Johnson, Morgan Kingston, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Giacomo Lauri-Vol- 
pi, Giovanni Martinelli, George Meader, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Curt Taucher, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan. 

Baritones.—Vincente Ballester, Ed- 
mund Burke, Thomas Chalmers, Louis 
d’Angelo, Giuseppe Danise, Giuseppe 
De Luca, Arnold Gabor, Millo Picco, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Titta Ruffo, Carl 
Schlegel, Friedrich Schorr, Gustav 
Schutzendorf, Antonio Scotti, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Clarence Whitehill. 

Bassos.—Paolo Ananian, Paul Ben- 
der, Michael Bohnen, Feodor Chaliapin, 
Adamo Didur, William Gustafson, Pom- 
pilio Malatesta, Jose Mardones, Gio- 
vanni Martino, Leon Rothier, Francesco 
Seri, James Wolf. 


(American) ; 


Conductors. — Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
Artur Bodanzky, Louis Hasselmans, 
Gennero Papi, Tullio Serafin. 

Assistant Conductors.—Fausto Cleva, 
Riccardo Dellera, Antonio dell’ Orefice, 
Carlo Edwards, Paul Eisler, Wilfrid 
Pelletier, Karl Riedel, Georg Sebestyen, 
Vittorio Verse. 

Chorus Master.—Giulio Setti. 

Technical Director.—Edward Siedle. 

Stage Directors—Samuel Thewman, 
Wilhelm von Wymetal. 

Stage Manager.—Armando Agnini. 

Assistant Stage Managers.—Oscar 
Sanne, Lodovico Viviani. 

Premiere Danseuse and Ballet Mis- 
tress.—Rosina Galli. 

Ballet Master.—Ottokar Bartik. 

‘ Premier Danseur.—Giuseppe Bonfig- 
io." 

Mime and Danseur.—Alexis Kosloff. 

Solo Danseuses. — Florence Rudolph, 
Lilian Ogden. 


Pulitzer Award Withheld, as No Work Is 
Found Worthy 


The announcements of the annual 
awards of the Pulitzer prizes and travel- 
ing scholarships, made last Monday by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, showed that no 
award in music was made this year. A 
scholarship has been awarded on several 
occasions in the past “to the student of 
music in America, who may be deemed 
the most talented and deserving, in order 
that he may continue his studies with 
the advantage of European instruction.” 
The scholarship has the value of $1,500. 
Past holders have been Samuel Gardner, 
Bernard Rogers, Foster Hankins, Sandor 
Harmati and Wintter Watts. Daniel 
Gregory Mason, Chairman of the Jury, 
which included Walter Henry Hall of 
Columbia and Dr, Frank Damrosch, 
stated that none of the several compo- 
sitions submitted was found worthy of 
the award. 








Cavalieri Breaks Arm in Fall 

Lina Cavalieri, soprano, wife of Lucien 
Muratore, fell at her villa at Neuilly and 
broke her arm, dispatches from Paris 
state. The accident occurred on May 7. 
The arm was immediately set by phy- 
sicians who reported that Mme. Cavalieri 
was resting easily and would recover 
quickly. 





Asks for Anthem Debate in House 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—A petition in 
the shape of a resolution has been sub- 
mitted in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Celler of New York, 
from the American Legion, urging that 
the question of the adoption of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” as the American 
national anthem be brought up in the 
House and debated on the floor. While 
the House Committee on Judiciary has 


-agreed upon a favorable report on the 


various bills to make this the national 
anthem, such report has not as yet been 
made to the House, and the action of the 
American Legion is designed to expedite 


consideration of the proposal. 
A. T. M. 


FILL OPERA QUOTA 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Face Second Season with Fund 
of $125,000—Noted Stars 
Already Booked 


By Charles A. Quitzow 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 10.—The mem- 
bership quota of 2500 founders has been 
completed by the San Francisco Opera 
Association, and the organization faces 





its second season with a fund of over = 


$125,000. 


The fall season will embrace eight 3 


subscription evenings and several extra | 
> ings, 


performances outside of the regular sub- 
scription series. The artists who have 
already been engaged are Claudia Muzio, 
Thalia Sabanieeva, Toti Dal Monte, 
Doria Fernanda, Tito Schipa, Beniamino 
Gigli, Giuseppe de Luca, José Mojica, 
Millo Picco, Paolo Ananian, 
D’Angelo and Francesco Seri. 
Spadoni and Wilfred Pelletier will be as- 
sistant conductors, and Armando Agnini, 
stage director. 

The performances will again be given 
in the Civic Auditorium, where extensive 
alterations will be made for the opera 


season. The company is to have its own 
scenic studios and elaborate settings are 
planned. Bradford Mills, recently ap- 
pointed business director of the company, 
is already in San Francisco in charge 
of the promotion, and a campaign for 
subscriptions has been started. With over 
2500 founders, the success of the opera 
season is assured. : 

The répertoire will be selected from 
“Andrea Chenier,” “Manon,” “La Travi- 
ata,” “Bohéme,” “Tosca,” “Butterfly,” 
“Rigoletto,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Gianni Schicchi” and “L’Amico Fritz.” 
Subscribers are promised a reduction in 
the price of seats. 

Robert de Bruce presented Zlatko 
Balokovic, violinist, in recital at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on April 30. 
The opening number was Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D, played with good tone 
and extraordinarily facile technique. 
The performer was roundly applauded. 
Mr. Balokovic gave a second recital in 
the same hall on May 5, playing John 
Ireland’s First Sonata, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D, Handel’s G Minor Sonata 
and a group of short compositions. 





National Concert Managers to Meet Next 
Month 


The National Concert Managers Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. Wilson-Greene 
of Washington, is president, will hold its 
annua! meeting in Chicago on June 22, 
23 and 24. 
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Arab Sheik, Here for Concerts, 
Detained at Ellis Island 


NHEIKS are at a premium in the 

motion pictures, but when a 
real one, Sherif Mouhiuddin, son 
of the Emir of Medina, landed in 
New York on Friday of last week 
to make a concert tour of America 
with his ’cello he was detained at 
Ellis Island. The fact that he was 
a musician and the son of an 
Arabian potentate who had enter- 
tained many notable artists of the 
Western world did not seem to 
make him eligible for the “artists’ 
quota.” But Mouhiuddin, who 
speaks fine English, showed the 
customs officials letters of intro- 
duction to Archie and Kermit 
Roosevelt from the son of the 
Turkish ambassador to the United 
States during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. On Saturday Kermit 
Roosevelt went to Ellis Island and 
assured the board of inquiry that 
the visitor was a bona fide Arabian 
noble who had come here especially 
to give recitals. The visitor was 
then allowed to enter New York. 
He proposes to make a nation-wide 
tour, according to Mr. Roosevelt. 














ARRANGE TESTS FOR 
STADIUM SOLOISTS 


Winner of First Place in N. Y. 
Summer Concerts Audi- 
tions Will Give Recital 


The artist given first place by the 
Stadium Concerts audition committee in 
its hearings for soloists with the New 
York Philharmonic at the Stadium this 
summer will also be presented in a New 
York recital next autumn, according to 
an announcement made on Tuesday by 


Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman 
of the Stadium Concerts Committee. 
The expenses of the recital will be borne 
by the Stadium Concerts. 

Applications for hearings wlil be re- 
ceived by Mrs. William Cowen, chairman 
of the auditions committee of these con- 
certs. No limit will be set on the num- 
ber of soloists to be selected in the hear- 
ings, Mrs. Cowen said, but artists must 
measure up to “the standards which 
these auditions have always maintained. 

“It is our purpose,” she said “to main- 
tain the same high standard which has 
prevailed at these hearings in the past 
few seasons. Entrants in these audi- 
tions must satisfy the judges that they 
are worthy to be soloists with so notable 
an organization as the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


“We shall start our auditions early in 
June, and applicants will be assigned 
appointments for hearings according to 
the order in which their applications are 
received. I urge all who plan to appear 
before the committee to send immediately 
for an application blank, or, better still, 
to call in person at our offices at 25vu 
West Fifty-seventh Street.” 


_Mrs. Cowen asserted that these audi- 
tions are more than a hearing for select- 
ing soloists. “They constitute the only 
place in the country where an artist can 
come before disinterested judges of high 
artistic standard and be selected for an 
orchestral appearance and for other en- 
gagements as well,” she said. “At each 
audition, managers and music patrons 
are always represented, and many artists 
have obtained engagements as a result 
of their appearances at these hearings. 
An introduction to the public as a winner 
in these auditions is of great value. We 
are looking forward to hundreds of 
entries, and the committee hopes to be of 
genuine service to every artist, whether 
or not he wins a place among the 
Stadium soloists.” 








Rumanian King Decorates Musicians 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Ossiv Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianist and conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony, and Pierre Monteux, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, were 
last week decorated by King Ferdinand 
of Rumania, throuch the Rumanian Min- 
ister at Washington, with the order of 
the Crown of Rumania. Several other 
decorations were also bestowed upon 
American citizens in the name of the 
King of Rumania. 


Composers Protest Free Broadcasting 
Before House Committee in Washington 
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UNDER THE CAPITOL DOME 
Some of the Composers, Publishers and Others Who Attended the Hearings on the Bill to 


Abolish Radio Royalties: 
S. H. Bornstein, Oley Speaks, 
Leipsic, Nathan Burkan, E. C. 
and Werner Janssen. 
J. C. Rosenthal, Charles K. Harris, 
Wenrich and Ben Davis 


ASHINGTON, May 13.—A vigorous 

protest against the proposed bills to 
amend the copyright law and exempt 
motion picture theaters and radio sta- 
tions from paying royalties for the use 
of music was made by a delegation of 
composers and music publishers, mem- 
bers of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, at the 


last hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Patents on May 5. 

Leading the defense were Victor Her- 
bert and John Philip Sousa. The 
necessity of copyright protection for 


Mills, 


Standing, Left to Right, 
Victor Herbert, 

Earl Carroll, 
Seated in the Lower Row. 


j. Ee 


Are John Philip Sousa, Albert Reid, 
E. H. Chesterman, Gene Buck, Nate 
Harry Archer, Harry Von Tilzer 
Are Julius Witmark, 
Percy 


Left to Right, 
Gillen, Jerome Kern, Silvio Hein. 


music was emphasized by Mr. Herbert, 
who said that the inroads of radio and 
other forms of entertainment made it 
“almost impossible to sell sheet music.” 
The source of the composers’ livelihood 
was thus being destroyed, he asserted, 
and musicians were entitled to payment 
for music used by radio. “What is to 
become of musical art in America if the 
present state of affairs keeps on?” said 
Mr. Herbert. “There can be no initiative 
if reward is denied the men and women 
who devote their lives to musical cul- 
ture.” 

Mr. Sousa said that royalties from 
published music had decreased to a great 


extent in recent years. His own income 
had been affected, he said, by this gen- 
eral decrease in revenue from copy- 
righted music. This drop, he believed, 
was owing to the playing of composers’ 
scores in public places without much 
profit to the writer, and particularly to 
widespread broadcasting by the radio. 
He made an appeal for the retention of 
the present copyright laws by Congress 
as a protection to authors and composers, 
He urged the rejection of the Newton 
Bill, which amends this law and exempts 
theaters and radio stations from pay- 
ing any other compensation for “re- 
production” of music than the price of 
the printed music. 


Measure Called “Unconstitutional” 


Nathan Burkan of New York, counsel 
for the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, attacked the 
Newton bill on the grounds of its being 
unconstitutional. He quoted several 
court decisions in which the right of 
composers to compensation was upheld. 
He contended they were entitled to pay- 
ment for broadcasting of their works, 
and that the proposed change in the law 
“would impose great hardships on a 
large body of artists.” 

Performance rights to their musical 
works had been given to the composers 
under the copyright law since 1897, said 
Mr. Burkan, and expressed his conviction 
that as a result of that enactment 
“we have produced a splendid school of 
American musicians,” and that’ the 
American theater held the first rank in 
musical productions. This was not so, 
he said, before 1897, when most of the 
American musical comedies were im- 
ported from Europe. 

Another protest was made in the in- 
terest of the musicians by Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. Mr. 
Buck estimated the total income of the 
allied music industries as $600,000,000 a 
year, and of this, he said, the composers 
and writers received only about two per 
cent. 


“4 Dangerous Precedent” 


The passage of the bills to permit free 
broadcasting of musical works was de- 
scribed as a “dangerous precedent,” 
which might affect authors of books and 
plays, in addresses made by Charles 
Henry Butler of Washington, counsel for 
the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, and Albert T. Reid of New York, 
representing individual authors. 





Coolidge Prize Won for First Time by 
_ Native American, Wallingford Riegger 


Heascbas Music Setting of 
Keats Poem Wins $1,000 
For Georgian 


ALLINGFORD RIEGGER, com- 

poser, of New York City, has 
been awarded the prize of $1,000 
offered by Mrs. Frederick Shurtleff 
Coolidge for the best chamber-music 
work entered in this year’s Berkshire 
Festival competition. The announce- 
ment was made by the Berkshire 
Music Colony, Inc. 

The prize composition, written for 
four voices and a small chamber orches- 
tra of seven instruments, is a musical 
setting to the poem of Keats, “La Belle 
Dame sans Merci.” 

Mr. Riegger, born in Albany, Ga., 
1885, is a former graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in New York. 
He continued his studies at the Royal 
Academy in Berlin and has won suc- 
cess as a conductor in Germany as well 
as in America. In 1922 he won the 
Paderewski Prize for a Piano Trio. 

He is the first native American to 
win the Berkshire Prize and his work 
will have its first performance at the 
coming Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Frederick Jacobi, also of New York 


City, was awarded Honorable Mention 
for his composition, “Two Assyrian 
Prayers” for soprano and chamber 
orchestra. 


The jury consisted of Eric DeLamar- 
ter, Chicago; Carl Engel, Washington, D. 
C.; Edward Burlingame Hill, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Albert Stoessel, New 
York, and Augustus S. Vogt, Toronto. 

One hundred and six compositions 
were submitted from twelve different 
countries. 
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Wallingford Riegger, American Composer, 
Whose Setting of Keats’ “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” for Voices and Chamber 
Orchestra, Was Awarded the 1924 Coolidge 
Prize of $1,000 





Schmitz Plays American Works Abroad 

New 
still in 
abroad by E. 


American piano compositions, 
manuscript, are being playea 
Robert Schmitz, whose 
bookings have called for appearances in 
Vienna, Warsaw, Prague and Paris. 
Three concerts are on the schedule for 
Paris, one with the Albert Wolff Sym- 
phony, with which Mr. Schmitz will play 
Loeffiler’s “Pagan Poem.” Mr. Schmitz 
returns to America at the end of June 
and will conduct master classes, begin- 
ning July 15, in Madison, Wis. 


Mengelberg Takes American Music to 
Holland for Performance 
Several scores by American writers, in- 
cluding Ernest Schelling’s “A Victory 
Ball,’ Deems Taylor’s “Through the 


Looking Glass” and Paolo Gallico’s “Eu- 
phorion,” have been taken to Europe by 
Willem Mengelberg for performance in 
Holland with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra. Had a copy of Mr. Schelling’s com- ° 
position not been lost in an airplane mis- 
hap, “A Victory Ball” would have been 
produced in Amsterdam last year. Mr. 
Mengelberg’s French engagements call 
for a visit of the Concertgebouw musi- 
cians and performances of large works 
by Bach and Beethoven. 


Spalding to Give Premiére of Respighi’s 
Concerto in Paris 

The honor of giving the first perform- 
ance in Paris of Respighi’s “Gregorian” 
Concerto has been awarded Albert Spald- 
ing, American violinist, who was sched- 
uled to play this work, under the baton of 
Sergei Koussevitsky, at the Opéra on the 
evening of May 10. It is expected that 
Mr. Spalding, who has been touring 
Europe with his usual success, will intro- 
duce the concerto to American audiences 
next season, when he appears with the 
Boston Symphony under Koussevitsky. 


Damrosch to Conduct Children’s Music 
in London 


While London audiences know Walter 
Damrosch as conductor of the New York 
Symphony and as guest conductor of the 
London Symphony, his first appearance 
in England as a specialist in music for 
children is announced for May 17 at a 
young people’s concert in Westminster 
Hall. More than 3000 tickets have been 
demanded. The program, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s handling of it, will follow closely 
the methods he adopted at his Saturday 
morning concerts in Carnegie Hall. The 
fourth concert in the Beethoven Cycle in 
Paris, on May 20, will next claim Mr. 
Damrosch’s attention. Proceeds of this 
concert, at which John McCormack will 
appear, will be given to the Society of 
Old Pupils of the Conservatoire. 
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The Music of Yesterday: When Steinway Hall 


Was the Art Center of Little Old New 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE ’SIXTIES WHO MADE FOURTEENTH STREET THE MUSIC CENTER OF MANHATTAN 
1, Henry Engelhard Steinway, Founder of Steinway & Sons; 2, P. Brignoli, Famous Opera and Concert Tenor; 3, Sebastian Bach Mills, English Pianist and Pioneer Teacher in 
America; 4, William Steinway, Who Died in 1896, and Who Was the Last Surviving Son of the Founder of the House; 5, Euphrosyne Parepa-Rosa, Eminent Operatic and Concert 
Soprano, the First Woman to Sing in Steinway Hall; 6, Theodore Thomas and His Orchestra in Steinway Hall; 7, Carl Rosa, Violinist, Who Married Mme. Parepa, and Who 
Was One of the Soloists at the Opening of the Hall 


TEINWAY HALL! 
those two words! 


a fashionable artery. 











What a world of memories is called up by 
Instantly one is transported back over more 
than half a century, and Fourteenth Street becomes once again 
Broughams draw up at the gas-lighted 
portico and gentlewomen in enormous hoop skirts and “pru- 
nellas,” who live in lower Fifth Avenue and University Place, 


are handed out of their carriages by gentlemen with Dundreary whiskers, 
while newsboys looking on, whistle “Shoo Fly, Don’t Bother Me” and 


“Champagne Charlie Is My Name.” 


The golden-voiced Parepa, already los- 
ing her figure in a mass of the too-too 
solid, is appearing with Brignoli (also 
called silver-voiced), Carl Rosa, the 
violinist whom Parepa is afterward to 
marry, and S. B. Mills, the pianist, and 
Theodore Thomas, not yet the celebrity 
he will later become, is conducting the 
orchestra! Steinway Hall is being in- 
augurated. Hurry! We must not miss 
a note of that “Tannhiduser” Overture 
that is to open the program, even if it 
is heavy, noisy music! 


Two years pass. Charles Dickens is 
reading excerpts from his books. The 
crowded hall weeps over Little Nell, 


chuckles over Mr. Winkle and Mr. Tracy 
Tupman, and laughs loudly at Mrs. 
Sairy Gamp and her “cowcumber.” 
Five years more are gone. The Second 
Empire with its hoop skirts has fallen. 
Pork-pie hats and bustles are now the 
wear, and one walks, if one would be 
fashionable, with the “Grecian” bend as 





Anton 
début. 


stairs to hear 
American 


one climbs the 
Rubinstein make his 
Six years more and Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch is conducting the newly-organized 
New York Symphony. 

And so it goes for twelve years more 
until Steinway Hall the 
musical center of New York, not to say 
of America, after an honorable career 
of twenty-four years. Then thirty-four 
more years pass and the march of 
progress makes another move necessary. 
Fourteenth Street is no longer a place 
of fashionable dwellings or even shops, 


ceases to be 


and the most conservative firms must 
follow the surge northward. A new 
Steinway Hall will soon rise in Fifty- 


seventh Street, as MUSICAL AMERICA told 
last fall, and soon the old marble build- 
ing will be a thing of the past. 

But let us go back still further and 
see what lies behind the circumstances 
that founded the fortunes of the great 
business which has so long held a unique 


position in the piano world, culminating 
in the instrument used by so many of 
the world’s greatest artists of today and 
yesterday, and which also made possible 
the erection of the hall which Theodore 
Thomas called “the cradle of classical 
music in this country.” 
The Steinwegs of Wolfshagen 

On Feb. 15, 1757, in Wolfshagen, a 
tiny village in the Hartz Mountains in 
the Duchy of Brunswick, was born 
Henry Engelhard Steinway, the founder 
of the house of Steinway. The original 
spelling of the name was “Steinweg.” 
The family had been well-to-do citizens 
of the Hanseatic town of Stralsund on 
the Baltic Sea, and one of its members 
was the burgomaster who defended the 
town against the famous Wallenstein 
in 1628. With the total impoverishment 
of Stralsund, the Steinway family dis- 
appeared from it. 

At the age of fifteen Henry E. Stein- 
way was the sole survivor of a family 
of twelve children. Some lost their lives 


in the Franco-Prussian War of 1806, 
others in the Franco-Russian War of 
1812. The father and three brothers 


were killed by lightni..g in a tempest. 
All the boy’s patrimony disappeared in 


the political upheavals following the 
raising of Jerome Bonaparte to the 


throne of the new-made Kingdom of 
Westphalia and his subsequent downfall 


with that of Napoleon. During military 
service young Steinway beguiled away 
the tedium of leisure hours by construct- 
ing a cithera, upon which he became very 
proficient, and this instrument was the 
forefather of the Steinway piano. 


1. — 
A “Spare-Time” Piano 

On completing his military service, the 
young man, then about twenty-one years 
of age, worked successively under a 
cabinet-maker and a journeyman organ 
builder, though his ambition was to be- 
come a maker of stringed instruments. 
After suffering numerous discomforts 
and hardships, Henry Steinway finally 
became established as a cabinet-maker in 
the city of Seesen and married, and in 
course of time his first child, C. F. Theo- 
dore Steinway, was born. After working 
hours, Henry Steinway put in his time 
constructing a piano for his son, which 
he completed in a year. The instrument 
was such a success that it easily found 
a purchaser, and by 1839 Steinway had 
built up a flourishing business; and his 
three sons, Theodore, Charles and Henry, 
as they grew up became skillful piano 
makers. 

After a few years of success, politica! 
conditions again threatened the destruc- 
tion of the business, and the Revolution 
of 1848 finally ruined its trade com- 


[Continued on page 5] 
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mletely. The idea of emigrating to 
\merica had already been considered, so 
n April, 1849, Charles Steinway, then 
wenty years of age, sailed for New 
York; and, his reports being particularly 
favorable, the rest of the family, with 
he exception of Theodore, who remained 
complete unfinished work, 
-ailed from Hamburg in May, 1850, on 
he steamer “Helene Sloman,” one of the 
Wirst propeller-driven ocean liners. 


In Old New York 


For three years after their arrival 
in New York, Henry Steinway and his 
hree grown-up sons worked in different 
piano factories, and in March, 1853, they 
inited, founding the house of Steinway 
& Sons. Their first factory was a rear 
building in Varick Street and their out- 
put was one square piano a week. Their 
mext move was to Walker Street, near 
Beroadway, and in 1858, five years after 
Bthe founding of the firm, they purchased 
he entire block bounded by Fourth and 
Lexington Avenues and Fifty-second 
The ware- 
ooms remained in Walker Street but 
vere connected by telegraph with the 
Wfactory, a tremendous innovation at the 
ime! 
| Meanwhile, numerous improvements in 
he manufacture of the instruments had 
een introduced, and Theodore, the son 
Swho had remained in Germany, was 
well established in Brunswick. Con- 
Stinuous success made a further move up- 
town necessary, and in 1863 the site in 
SFourteenth Street was purchased and 
the building erected under the super- 
vision of members of the family and 
Sentirely without assistance from pro- 
fessional architects. 
= Henry Engelhard Steinway, the found- 
er of the firm, died in New York in 1871. 
His sons, Charles and Henry, Jr., had 
died in 1865, and he was survived by 
three sons, Albert, the youngest, who 


Bdied in 1877; C. F. Theodore, the eldest 
Bson, who died in 1889, and William, the 


last surviving member of the family of 
the founder, who was the head of the 


Bhouse from 1889 until his death in 1896. 


Steinway Hall Opened 


Steinway Hall was opened to the public 
on Oct. 30, 1866. It was at the time 


Wthe last word in construction and com- 


fort, and every detail of its building was 
described minutely in the newspapers, 
from its granite walls three feet thick, 
§supporting the weight of the auditorium, 
to its ruby leather seats, more roomy 
Sand comfortable than those of any other 
Hhall in the country. The interior of the 
Sauditorium was not decorated at first, 
but it was illuminated by two “De Fries’ 


Wpatent sunlights imported from London 
Yat vast expense.” 


: The hall seated 1300 
jon the main floor, 800 in the balcony 
and 400 more in an “extension room” 
at the rear, which could be thrown into 
the main hall when necessary. The lines 
of the balcony were considered by one 
critic to be “essentially inelegant,” but 
the same writer found the acoustic 
properties “bravely developed.” ‘Se- 
cured” seats sold for $1.50, and an “‘en- 


Jtrance ticket” cost $1. 


Let us see what the program was on 
tthis occasion, which the New York 
\Herald in an editorial considered “very 
/heavy but varied, comprising some of 
ithe best selections from various schools.” 
It was as follows: 
mVverture to “Tannhiduser”.......... Wagener 
Orchestra under Theodore Thomas 
3 Aria from “Maria di Rudenz’...... Donizetti 
4 Signor Fortuna 
Concerto Militaire for Violin........ Lipinski 
(First Movement) 
Carl Rosa 
sM’Appari” from “Martha’.......... Flotow 
Signor Brignoli 
Bel Raggio’ from “Semiramide’”’. 
Mme. Parepa 
Coneerto in A Minor for Piano... 
(First Movement) 
Sebastian Bach Mills 


argo al Factotum” from “Il Barbiere,”’ 
Rossini 





... Rossini 


.. Schumann 


Signor Ferranti 
Duo from “Linda di Chamounix”’.. .Donizetti 
Mme. Perepa and Signor Brignoli 


Intermission 


Overture to “Jessonda”’............e06- Spohr 
Orchestra 

souvenir d’Haydn”’ 
Carl Rosa 


Duo from “La Cenerentola”......... tossini 


Signor Fortuna and Signor Ferranti 





“The Cradle of Classical Music in America” 


ML Lo MM 




















WHEN FOURTEENTH STREET WAS THE MUSICAL MECCA OF AMERICA 


Steinway Hall at the Time of Its Inauguration in 1866, from an Old Wood Cut. The Academy of Music Is Seen on the Extreme Right, 
and the Fashionable Dwellings Indicate That the Neighborhood Was Still Favored as a Residential Section 


“In Terra ci Divisero”’ 
Signor Brignoli 
PUSSIES. TPE 2 beds cc veceses Ganz 
Mme. Parepa 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream Fantasia”. .Liszt 
Mr. Mills 
Quatuor from “Don Pasquale”’..... Donizetti 
Mme. Parepa, Sigs. Brignoli, Fortuna 
and Ferranti 


“Te 


From an Early Review 


Comments on this concert are interest- 
ing in view of the utterly different style 
of criticism used fifty-eight years ago. 
Mme. Parepa in “the first act” seemed 
“uncertain of the new place.” Brignoli 
was cheered after his solo but “‘seemed 
lazy in the duet with Mme. Parepa; but 
Parepa was lazy, too.” Both artists 
sang better, apparently, in “the second 
act.” Signors Ferranti and Fortuna 
were both declared good artists, though 
the former displayed too much buffo in 
his singing to please the audience. Mr. 
Rosa played well, “but is cold and un- 
moved and unsympathetic,” the critic 
declared, “and he will never achieve that 
full, broad tone by which passion alone 
can by simulated.” Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
the accompanist, played “elegantly and 
judiciously, but he may not know that 
preludizing is out of fashion in our con- 
cert rooms.” 

The orchestra came in for compara- 
tively little mention beyond the fact that 
it did not sound particularly well on 
account of being badly placed. Thus 
was Steinway Hall given to the public. 


Parepa and Brignoli 


Parepa, who, the following year, on 
her second American tour, became the 
wife of Carl Rosa, was of a curious 
nativity, having been born in Edinburgh 
of a Rumanian father and an English 
mother of French descent. Her maiden 
name was Parepa Boyescu, and her 
musical education was undertaken at an 
early age by her mother, Elizabeth 
Seguin, a well-known singer, so that she 
made her operatic début when only six- 
teen. She toured America several times 
in concert and also with much success 
in her own opera company. In 1873 
she formed a project for singing “‘Lohen- 
grin” in English in London, but her 
sudden illness prevented its fulfillment. 
She was equally successful as a concert 
and oratorio singer. 

Brignoli appears to have been a sort 
of spoiled child, “pleased with a rattle 
and tickled with a straw.” He was heard 
in Paris by Strakosch, who brought him 
to New York in 1855, where his career 
was made and where he died in 1884. 
He was the reigning tenor for about 
twenty years and was one of the first 
matinée idols. He possessed a beloved 
pair of drooping black moustaches, which 


were permanent no matter what the 
character he was depicting. He also 
had a vast appetite and ate ravenously, 
was frightfully superstitious, living in 
constant dread of the malocchio against 
which he had numerous charms to shield 
him. Among these was a pair of horns, 
which traveled everywhere with him and 
were always set up in his room for fear 
the possessor of the evil eye might cast 
the jettatura upon him before he had 
the chance to place his fingers in the 
proper position. And yet, withal, he 
seems to have been a lovable fellow; and 
the late H. E. Krehbiel, in speaking of 
him, said that he could not recall ever 
having heard an unkind word spoken 
of him. 


One of the First Tenants 


Sebastian Bach Mills, an Englishman 
by birth, did yeoman service in the cause 
of good music in this country and was 
a most successful teacher. He was one 
of the first studio holders in Steinway 
Hall and taught there a number of years, 
also appearing extensively in concert. 
On one occasion another studio holder 
heard coming from his room the sounds 
of the first page of the Schumann A 
Minor Concerto, played over and over 
for several hours. Meeting Mills later 
in the day, he complimented him on his 
patience in listening to one pupil play 
the same page so often. Mills laughed 
heartily and then said that it was he 
himself who had been playing. 

“Rubinstein played that concerto last 
week,” he said, “and I cannot afford to 
be uncertain about a note of it. Now, 
the first five minutes I am on the stage 
at any concert are always a perfect 
blank to me, so I must get the first five 
pages of that concerto into my fingers 
so that they will do the playing of it 
of their own accord.” 

Signor Fortuna and Signor Ferranti 
seem to have faded from the ken of 
musical biographers. They must have 
been just the “fill-ins” that were cus- 
tomary at that time both in concert and 
opera. Ferranti is remembered as hav- 
ing always worn an enormous ring on 
one thumb and wherever he went, the 
stage only excepted, to have carried a 
tiny black-and-tan dog named “Nina” on 
his arm. 


The Work of Theodore Thomas 


If Theodore Thomas did not come in 
for a large share of praise in the 
criticism of the opening concert, the 
building of the hall had a considerable 
influence upon his career, so much so 
that in the biography of him written by 
his widow, Rose Fay Thomas, she says: 
“The Thomas Orchestra could not have 
been maintained in New York so many 
years without this hall . . and when 


the growth of the city took the concert- 
going public so far away from its loca- 
tion that concerts could no longer be 
profitably given there, the lack of a new 
‘home’ for his orchestra lost it to New 
York, while the building of such a ‘home’ 
in Chicago won it in perpetuity for the 
Western city.” 

Thomas had lived in New York since 
1845 and had played the violin in various 
orchestras, besides touring with Jenny 
Lind, Henrietta Sontag, Giulia Grisi, 
Mario and others. With William Mason, 
the American pianist and pedagogue, he 
had founded in 1855 the “Mason and 
Thomas Soirées of Chamber-Music,” a 
series of classic concerts that continued 
until 1868. The first concert under his 
own direction was given in Irving Hall, 
May 13, 1867, and his popular concerts 
at Terrace Garden and Central Park 
Garden (now converted into Jolson’s 
Theater) had an incalculable effect upon 
the musical taste of New York. Mr. 
Thomas abandoned his own orchestra in 
1888, but continued as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic until 1891, when 
he went to Chicago. He never con- 
ducted in Europe, although he was held 
in the highest esteem by European musi- 
cians and was frequently invited to do 
so. 

We cannot, however, in view of the 
tremendous list of great ones of the 
music world who were heard in Stein- 
way Hall, do justice to them in one 
story. Others as great as those whom 
we have discussed made their beginnings 
within its walls, but these must wait 
for another week. or 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Ohioan Wins Barker Memorial Scholar- 
ship of Columbia University 


Willard N. Rhodes of Defiance, Ohio, 
has been awarded the Clarence Barker 
Musical Scholarship of Columbia Univer- 
sity, which provides the income on 
$25,000 for two years. Mr. Rhodes is a 
graduate of Heidelberg University, class 
of 1921. The award is for the purpose 
of study, preferably in Europe, under the 
direction of the music department of the 
University. Mr. Rhodes is one of the 
group of students who went to Paris 
— month to join Alfred Cortot’s master 
class. 





Max Jacobs Organizes New York Cham- 
ber Symphony of Fifteen Members 


With a view to presenting many inter- 
esting works scored for small orchestra, 
Max Jacobs, conductor of the New York 
Orchestral Society for many years, is 
organizing the New York Chamber Sym- 
phony, which will also visit smaller cities 
and rural districts. Fifteen members 
will constitute the personnel. 
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America’s Desire for Novelty Is Healthy Sign 


Vera Janacopulos Believes Interest in New Things Makes for Progress in Music— 
Divides Her Allegiance Between Classic and Modern Works—Hopes to 
Appear Here with Stravinsky Next Season 


GWRMMIIANANAAAAAAAALASNAAAANAA ANNAN 


ORN in Brazil of Greek 
parents; educated in 
France, and married to 
a Russian husband! 
The mere record sug- 
gests the acquirement 
of extraordinary traditions. Indeed, 
some might say the holder has had 
an unfair advantage. But Vera 
Janacopulos might declare, in almost 
any one of the modern tongues, that 
it is through no accident that she has 
acquired a répertoire of some 500 
songs in twelve different languages. 
The gods teach one to adore all 
things beautiful, she says, but the 
ability to express beauty comes by 
the efforts of man. 

It is impossible to place Mme. Jana- 
copulos in the usual category of singers. 
She is called a Greek soprano, yet almost 
any other nationality would suit her as 
well. Her art reflects the many colors of 
nature which appear in different combi- 
nations to different peoples. 

In this country it is generally supposed 
that Mme. Janacopulos is a sworn cham- 
pion of the modernists, but she denies the 
charge. “I adore all pretty things,” is 
her defense, made in her well-modulated 
English. “Because I sing modern songs, 
they call me an exponent of the modern 
composer. But that is not true, for I am 
not a specialist. I think that must be 
an American word, for here there is so 
much specialization. The truth is, [ 
adore Bach, and I hope some day to be 
able to sing his works as I believe they 
should be sung. But it seems to be the 
fashion here to believe that a singer has 
no taste for the classics if she shows 
much interest in modern songs. Beauty 
has not only one face, but many, and if 
there is any person in the world who 
should appreciate and understand all of 
them, it is the musician, Just because 
one appreciates the beauty in the paint- 
ings of a da Vinci, there is no reason 
why he should refuse to admire a good 
caricature!” 

With this remark Mme. Janacopulos 
reveals much of the quality of her nature 
which has made it possible for her to 
achieve distinction in all types of song. 
Her first successes in Europe as an inter- 
preter of Schumann have not been for- 
gotten, and, in Paris, none of her pro- 
grams are complete without a group of 
classics or lieder. She says one of the 
reasons why America has labeled her a 
“modern” is because she has followed 
the custom of singing the classics first 
in her miscellaneous programs, and that 
she is always so nervous in her first few 
songs that she cannot do justice either 
to herself or the songs. So next season 
she promises to reverse the order, begin 
with Stravinsky and end with Bach, just 
to prove that she is not a “specialist!” 

“Much as I love the classics—I shall 








FOR RENT—Artistically decorated front studio, 
beautifully furnished. with or without piano. 


63 Riverside Drive near 79th St. 








Publicity Representative 


To an artist desiring wider national 
recognition, firm of publicity special- 
ists offers exclusive and unusual 
service on economical basis. 


Address, Box H. T., Musica, AMERICA 
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WANTED 


A tenor with exceptional quality and 
range voice. Church position. refer 
one able to serve as church musician. 
Right price to right person. 


Communicate with Rev. Fred R. Chenault, D. D., 
Broad Street M. E. Church, Richmond, Va. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations fer small or large orchestra, alse 
for phonegraphs, any cembination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenne, New York Oity 
(Reem 801i) 
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VERA JANACOPULOS 


Soprano, a Cosmopolitan in Taste and Accomplishment, Whose Artistry Has Gained Her 
an Audience in America 


not say prefer—I am tremendously inter- 
ested in the trend of modern music, and 
I have found that America likes and 
wants the new things. There seems to 
be a thirst here for novelties—more than 
in Europe—and I feel sure that America 
will make great strides musically because 
of this interest in new things. It makes 
for progress, but of course presents the 
danger of getting too much away from 
that which is best in the older forms. 
Such an organization as the Society of 
the Friends of Music cannot be praised 
too highly for its influence in maintain- 
ing a healthy balance between the new 
and the old.” 


Began as Violinist 


In the few years that Mme. Janacopu- 
los has been before the public, her art 
has attracted the attention of several of 
the best-known modern writers who have 
intrusted the interpretation of their 
works to her. Not long ago she gave a 
recital of twenty songs in Paris, ten of 
which were by Manuel de Falla, who 
was at the piano, and ten by Stravinsky, 
accompanied by a chamber orchestra. 
She has been associated on programs fre- 
quently with Stravinsky and will be 
heard in a series of programs with him 
in this country next season, if he finds it 
possible to visit America. 

Mme. Janacopulos says it was Georges 
Enesco who first encouraged her to take 
up the study of singing. When still a 
child her parents took her to Paris, and 
for several years she studied violin with 
Mr. Enesco, hoping to be a professional 
violinist. When she was seventeen, he 
suggested that she should study singing 
also and sent her to a teacher. After 
she had worked for a year, she sang for 
Mr. Enesco, who was so impressed with 
her vocal talent that he immediately ad- 
vised her to make singing her major 
study. 

“But I do not count those years wasted, 
even though I no longer play the violin. 
Enesco is a great personality and I have 
known him both as teacher and friend. 
He knows how to develop musicianship in 
a pupil, and, necessary as voice and other 


qualities are, musicianship is an absolute 
essential.” 

Although Mme. Janacopulos is still 
under thirty, she is alreadv looking for- 
ward to the day of her retirement from 
public life, for she says it is impossible 
for any singer to sing as long as she 
lives and believes she should quit the 
stage while she is at the zenith of her 
powers. 

Mme. Janacopulos has been something 
of a globe-trotter since she made her first 
trip to America in 1918. She has made 
two extensive tours of South America, 
besides her visits to North America, and 
has sung in practicaliy every country in 
Europe. From October to the date of 
her sailing for this country early in 
January, she appeared in forty-three 
concerts and was scheduled to give thirty 
more recitals after her return to Europe 
in March. Her stay in this country next 
season will necessarily be limited to a 
few months, because of engagements 
abroad. Besides recitals in New York, 
Chicago and Boston, she will sing again 
with the Friends of Music and will ap- 
pear in programs with Stravinsky, if 
that priest of modernism can be induced 
to come to this country. HAL CRAIN. 





Music Teachers to Meet in St. Louis 


St. Louis, May 10.—The Musicians’ 
Guild has extended an invitation to the 
National Music Teacher’ Association to 
hold its annual convention here in De- 
cember 1924, and this has been accepted. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 


Dr. Macfarlane May Return to Portland, 
Me., as Municipal Organist 


PORTLAND, ME., May 10.—Dr. Will C. 
Macfarlane of New York, Portland’s first 
municipal organist, who held that posi- 
tion from the installation of the Kotz- 
schmar memorial organ in 1912 until his 
resignation in 1919, may again be called 
to Portland as municipal organist. Dr. 
Macfarlane is in the city for a few days 
at the invitation of the music commission 
for a concert and it is understood 


that the commission has entered into 
regotiations with the organist in the 
hope of inducing him to accept perma- 
nently the post which has been vacant 
since the resignation of Edwin H. Le- 
mare last December. Dr. Macfarlane, 
who was recently honored with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music, is being warmly 
received by individuals and various local 
organizations, including the Kiwanis 
Club, of which he was the guest of honor 
at a luncheon. 


REINER FORCES STIR 
LAST BIG AUDIENCES 


Cincinnati Asks for Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky on Request 
Program—Club Meets 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, May 10.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, gave its 
last pair of concerts of the season before 
crowded houses at the Emery Auditorium 
on May 2 and 3. There were but two 
numbers on the program. Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphonies, 
both magnificently played and both re- 
quested by patrons who were given a 
chance to express their preferences 
weeks before the concerts. In the Tchai- 
kovsky work the scherzo was taken at a 
terrific speed and stirred the audience to 
enthusiasm. The Beethoven Symphony 
was beautifully played. The scherzo and 
finale were given with an aplomb which 
brought an ovation, and Mr. Reiner was 
forced to beckon the orchestra to rise and 
share the applause. 

The organization has been greatly 
strengthened and bettered this season. 
The strings are very good, the wood- 
winds and the brasses are fine, and all 
this to the credit of the conductor. 

The Matinée Musical held a closed 
meeting on April 30 in the Hotel Alms, 
at which Alma Betcher, Jessie Straus- 
Mayer, Rose Pitton-Kabbes, Lilian Tyler- 
Plogsted, Carrie Shaefer, Mrs. Russell 
Simons, Ruth Morris, Mary Conrey-Thu- 
man and Irene Gardner appeared as solo- 
ists. Mrs. Neva Sandau acted as accom- 
panist. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, former pupil of 
Louise Dotti of the College of Music, 
visited her teacher on her way to North 
Carolina recently. After a series of con- 
certs in America, Miss Van Gordon will 
sail on the Roosevelt for Berlin, where 
she is to sing in four operas, opening in 
“Die Walkiire.” 











Mexico City’s New Stadium Opened as 
40,000 Children Sing and Dance 


Mexico City, May 6.—The gala open- 
ing of the new National Stadium in this 
city was held recently in commemoration 
of the victory at Puebla on May 5, 1862. 
The opening was attended by President 
Obregon and his cabinet. The exercises 
included a great pageant of singing and 
dancing by some 40,000 boys and girls. 





The seating capacity of the stadium is |) 


about 50,000. It was built by the De- 
partment of Education, of which José 


Vasconceles is head, and will probably be | 


used for outdoor operatic and other mu- 
sical events, as well as athletic contests. 





Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIALTO, .2way.* 474,>:- 


92nd Week on B’way 


CONSTANCE TALMADGE 
in “THE GOLD FISH”’ 
A First National Picture 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZ% 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI, BROADWAY AT 


49th STREET 


**BROADWAY AFTER DARK’”’ 


With Adolphe Menjou, Anna Q. 
Nilsson and All Star Cast 


A Warner Bros. Production 

















RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Broadway at 5ist St. | 
EDWARD BOWES 


CAPITOL Managing Director 





STRONGHEART 
IN 
“THE LOVE MASTER” 
A FIRST NATIONAL PICTURE 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 
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Romance in the Editorial Mail Bag—The 
Plight of a Peruvian Composer—When 
Harrold Was a Lad in Kansas—How 
the “Popularity War’ in Vienna Has 
Been Settled—Mme. D’Alvarez Tells a 
Story of the Late King Leopold—- 
Amelita Galli-Curci Captures Arizona 
—Is There an Affinity Between Music 
and Color?—An Amazing Record of 
Opera and Concerts in New York— 
The Perplexities of a Kind-Hearted 
Literary Critic Who Suddenly Became 
a Music Reviewer 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every batch of letters addressed to the 
editors of an important magazine or 
newspaper may carry a dozen stories of 
joy, romance or perhaps sorrow and ad- 
venture. I invite you to finger over with 
me some of this editorial mail—letters 
received not during the past few months, 
but all within a course of a couple of 
days. 

First, I pick up a note from Harry 
Chapin Plummer. Here is the story con- 


tained in this first missive: There is a 
certain Peruvian gentleman, a fine, schol- 
arly type of man who speaks an admir- 
able English and who is a close friend of 
the former Peruvian Ambassador at 
Washington, F. A. Pezet. This gentle- 
man, Mr. Valle Riestra, has composed an 
opera, “Ollanta,” founded on Inca themes. 
“Ollanta” was originally produced in 
Lima, with Mme. Maria Louisa Escobar 
and Stracciari singing the chief rdles. 
“Ollanta” is now in the hands of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; whether 
or not it will be produced, of course I 
cannot say. 

The letter before me tells me that Mr. 
Riestra (who is the father, I should men- 
tion here, of Mr. Carlo Valle Riestra, an 
excellent pianist now in California) is 
undergoing one of the greatest crises a 
human being can face. He is losing his 
eyesight. So even if Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
presents the opera, Mr. Riestra may 
never witness the spectacle. 

There is just a bit of hope, however, 
that this venerable musician may re- 
cover, so I do not lay down this letter 
quite as dejectedly as I picked it up. 


. 2 @ 


Next, I find a communication from 
Mrs. Lee Schweiger of St. Louis and I 
learn how the Musicians’ Fund of Amer- 
ica originated. It seems that Mr. and 
Mrs. Schweiger, soon after the passing 
of their two little children, decided to 
rear as a memorial an altruistic organi- 
zation along the lines of the Nationa! 
Opera Club, the Mozart, the Euphony, 
the Verdi, the Rubinstein and similar 
benevolent societies. Thus was born the 
Musicians’ Fund. 

Next I pick up a letter typed on heavy 
bond paper bearing the imprint of a 
famous banking institution. “I am a 
vice-president of this house,” I read, 
“and I suppose I may be accounted as a 
successful business man. I feel that I 
must satisfy a certain yearning within 
me to study music. When I was a boy 
I played the violin a bit. Could you rec- 
ommend a first-class teacher who would 
be willing to teach an old gentleman like 
myself? I must do this rather quietly, 


_ for I fear if some of my associates learn 


of my musical aspirations, my business 
standing might be affected a bit.” 


Another missive directs my attention 
to the writings of Paul Rosenfeld, who 
indites vivid, impressionistic musi- 
cal reviews for such exalted publications 
as The Dial. A copy of the latter maga- 
zine is inclosed and on one of the pages 
I find heavily inked passages. 

These paragraphs tell of the genius of 
Roger Huntington Sessions. If I can 
agree only with half of Mr. Rosenfeld’s 
estimate, I must concede Roger Sessions 
is the most promising composer of big 
caliber in our midst. 

I am told further by my correspondent 
that Mr. Sessions, now teaching in the 
Cleveland Institute, is a pupil of Ernest 
Bloch. I have never heard any of this 
young man’s compositions, but I am as- 
sured by some other authorities that he 
is a man of magnificent promise. 

ok * * 


Then I come to an impressive envelope, 
richly monogrammed, dispatched from a 
little mid-European country. What is 
this, a princely crest? I open the en- 
velope gingerly. The delicate rose scent 
suggests a feminine correspondent. 

A curious message is written on two 
dainty sheets of exquisite texture in 
minute German script. <A prince of a 
tiny but distinguished principality has 
dictated these words to his amanuensis. 
He is old, impoverished by the war. He 
would be willing to adopt a young, cul- 
tured gentleman in the twenties, prefer- 
ably a musician or a painter and be- 
queath him his title, honors and castle. 

In return he asks $25,000 in American 
gold, all of which will be expended to 
pay certain indebtedness which is dis- 
tressing the nobleman at this writing. 
The young man will live with him, study 
and work to his heart’s content in an 
idyllic environment and charming com- 
pany. 

And I have only permitted you to 
glance at a few of the letters! 

th * * 


I am indebted to a Hutchinson, Kan., 
music-lover, H. S. Zinn, for a clipping 
which sheds light on the babyhood doings 
of an eminent American tenor. Here is 
the little item from the Hutchinson 
News, under the heading, “Thirty Years 
Ago in 1894”: 

“Master Orville Harrold of Newton 
sang an alto solo in contest with thirteen 
girls and women at the Kansas Musical 
Jubilee.” 

I fear, however that such unfair odds 
militated against him, for we find no 
record of the infant carrying off the 
prize in the face of thirteen indignant 
girls and women. 

* * * 


Last week I told you of the “popularity 
war” in the Vienna Opera between Mme. 
Jeritza and Alfred Piccaver. The latest 
news is that the Chicago Opera tenor has 
quit, apparently because he was dissatis- 
fied with the way Strauss and Shalk neg- 
lected rehearsals. 

As the young man has tendered his 
resignation several times before, I sup- 
pose he will again return to his Vienna 
fold. 

In the meanwhile Jeritza is smiling 
sweetly and still reigning unchallenged. 

* + * 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, the distin- 
guished Peruvian singer, has stolen a 
march on her professional sisters. 

There now appears each Sunday in 
the New York World a lovely two-page 
spread with the screaming headline: 
“Men Who Have Loved Me,” over the 
signature of this personable artist. 

In her initial chapter Mme. D’Alvarez 
told of her rigorous upbringing in ac- 
cordance with the traditions of the best 
Spanish families. But the real exciting 
instalment appeared last week. Among 
other things, Mme. D’Alvarez tells of her 
hair-raising encounter with the Belgian 
King, Leopold of Congo fame, while in a 
private audience with him in a secludea 
palace chamber. Only by threatening 
the King with her hatpin, did the plucky 
girl keep the bearded monarch at his 
proper distance! 

The memoirs published by other sing- 
ers certainly contain some thrilling chap- 
ters, but to date we have not found any 
narrative which matches this one. So, 
if Mme. D’Alvarez’s colleagues are anx- 
ious to shine in the Sunday supplements, 
they will be obliged to trot out a few 
princes of the royal blood and half a 
dozen authentic kings—otherwise Mme. 
Marguerite has them all outpointed., 

* * “ 


What is music? 

An art and a science, we can explain 
glibly enough—but these are merely 
words of description and not a satis- 
factory answer. 

I am perennially astonished at the 
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HEMEL LULL 


V iafora’s Pen Studies of Celebrities 





Xaver Scharwenka, Pianist and Composer, Is Remembered in America for the Concert 
Tours Which He Made Here a Score of Years Ago. Scharwenka’s Name Is Familiar to 
Most Piano Students from His Works, and in Addition to Heading Several Con- 
servatories in Europe, He Established a Music School in New York Some Years Ago, 
Which He Maintained for Nearly a Decade. The Return of the Artist After a Long 
Absence to Lead a Master Class at the Chicago Musical College in the Early Summer 


Has Caused a Stir in Circles Pianistic 





bitterness displayed by some cocksure 
writers toward all musicians who have 
the temerity to suggest that music is 
more or less a sealed book of mysteries. 
Skepticism we may expect and welcome 
whenever a proclamation is made of a 
new musical “discovery” but it is un- 
seemly that such virulent bitterness 
should be exhibited by the doubters. 

I refer particularly to the malignant 
attacks made by certain writers on ad- 
vocates of so-called ‘“color-music.” I 
realize that some pioneers in this unique 
field are persons of weird ideas and 
fantastic methods. I also realize that 
some of these experimenters are not 
fully equipped. Yet I have seen enough 
to know there are elements of truth in 
the theory of light and color co-relation. 

In the interest of truth, I would urge 
these pioneers to submit their ideas and 
their -bewildering charts to authorities 
in the research laboratories of Harvard, 
Columbia and other universities. 

Rather than scoff let us test. 


* * * 

Not all music critics are staid, re- 
served critters; occasionally when we 
venture outside of the precincts of New 
York we find a reviewer who writes for 
the sheer joy of it. Hearken to the 
gentleman who signs himself “W. H. P.” 
in the Pueblo, Ariz., Chieftain: 

“Honestly, folks, I’d certainly be satis- 
fied with myself, if I were as clean cut 
and clear as some of those notes that 
Galli-Curci dropped at the auditorium 
last night and what she did to the so- 
prano clef was something long to re- 
member. 

“I kept my promise and went down 
there with my wife and joined that crowd 
of 2500 enthusiastic soprano fans to see 
Galli-Curci sing and hear her warble. 
She did both well. You really have to 
see her sing to appreciate her because 
she sings all over. She closes her eyes 
and opens her mouth and the music just 
rolls out like water going over a cliff— 
only it lights a lot easier. But I’m a 
little ahead of my story. 

“In the first place the house was so 
full that they had to put a lot of people 
on the stage so that they could close the 
rear doors. So when the curtain went 
up, there flashed upon the scene a hun- 
dred or more good looking men and 
women and since none of us could tell 
which one was Galli-Curci, we clapped 
for them all and were somewhat sur- 
prised to see thé noted singer walk out 
from the wings instead of rising out of 
the crowd on the stage. She was all 
dressed up, but I’m hanged if I know 
what sort of a dress it was. She was 
followed by a man who wore a dress suit 
and looked comfortable in it. He was 
her husband, Homer Samuels. 

“Samuels walked over to the piano and 
sat down while the Madame smiled at 


us all, and then he struck a few chords 
and the race was on. She started out 
with ‘Nina’ by Pergolesi. With the first 
note she closed her eyes and opened 
her mouth and one of the sweetest little 
notes you ever heard slipped over the 
edge of her lips and dropped into the 
audience. It was followed by a number 
of others and I began to sit up and take 
notice. 

“TI couldn’t understand at first why she 
closed her eyes when she sang those first 
few notes, but I came to the conclusion 
it was to show the audience that she 
knew the words of the song by heart and 
didn’t need to read the music.  % 
I couldn’t find my hat because she sang 
that song so well that tears came to my 
eyes and since I had forgotten my hand- 
kerchief I couldn’t wipe them away.” 

Evidently the lofty attitude of Arizona 
has a highly exhilarating effect on the 
writings of sensitive critics. I propose 
that we ship one or two of our local hard- 
boiled writers to this pleasant land. 

x * * 


At the end of our musical season I am 
moved to sit back in my chair and say, 
“Well, this has been the busiest year of 
all!’ 

Examining the surprising figures col- 
lected so conscientiously by F. D. Perkins 
of the New York Herald Tribune, I find 
that this year has actually been a musical 
record-breaker. No less than 246 or- 
chestral performances were heard in 
New York and Brooklyn alone. The 
Metropolitan, Fortune Gallo’s forces and 
the lamented Wagnerians gave 240 per- 
formances of opera—besides there were 
possibly a dozen extra performances by 
smaller companies. 

This year there were 182 song recitals 
compared to 162 last year, 128 piano re- 
citals compared with 112 in 1922-23, 112 
violin recitals compared with 63 last 
year, 10 ’cello, harp and organ concerts, 
45 chamber music concerts. 

The various composers’ leagues and 


guilds, in their efforts to outdo each 
other, gave 38 concerts. There were 39 
choral concerts and 80 miscellaneous 


events, bringing the total up to 586 con- 
certs and recitals compared with 476 last 


season. The grand total of opera, or- 
chestral, ballet and concert performances 
is 1193. 

Our statistician only included the 


events which took place in Carnegie, 
Town Hall, Aeolian Hall and other major 
halls. Your own publication must neces- 
sarily cover the whole musical field. 
Therefore your reviewers have been 
obliged to cover some 1500 events and 
upward this last 1923-24 season. 

In all, there appeared in the leading 
auditoriums alone 274 singers, 142 pian- 
its and 99 violinists; the preceding year 
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there appeared 182 singers, 101 pianists 
and 60 violinists. 

Do you wonder the reviewers looked a 
bit careworn? 

*x* * x 

I have been chuckling over the adven- 
tures of a literary gentleman who was 
unexpectedly called on+to act as music 
critic. The story is related to me by Mr. 
Jacques Mayer, a journalist who haunts 
all the foyers of New York and the 
European capitals. Here is Mr. Mayer’s 
yarn: 

It all happened in a little North Ger- 
man city whose municipality supported 
the theater, where operas as well as 
plays were given. On the staff of the 
leading newspaper is Prof. Dr. Viel- 
schreiber, a man of great learning, who, 
among other duties, also writes the dra- 
matic criticisms. As luck would have it, 
the colleague, Mr. Blank, who covered 
concerts and operas, was taken ill in the 
midst of the musical season, and Dr. 
Vielschreiber, who did not know one note 
from another, courageously took his 
place. 

The first opera which our professor at- 


tended was ‘Tannhauser.” He enjoyed 
it greatly and in the seclusion of his li- 
brary penned an appreciative, elaborate 
and most scholarly criticism. On finish- 
ing this article, his first attempt at a 
musical appraisal, he found he had writ- 
ten quite entertainingly. So did his 
readers, who were unaware that the pro- 
fessor's library was stocked with all the 
works of reference ranging from Ambros 
to Alfred Einstein. 


* * * 


A day or two after his essay appeared 
the new “music critic” chanced to meet 
the conductor of the orchestra. While 
duly grateful for the enthusiastic criti- 
cism, the leader called his attention to 
the regrettable fact that the authorities 
had hitherto been unwilling to increase 
their appropriation so that two tubas 
could be purchased and two tuba players 
engaged. The lack of these made a 
proper performance of the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus quite impossible and, concluded 
the conductor, if the Herr Professor 
would direct attention to this serious 
drawback he would be doing the cause 
of art a great service. 


Our learned friend joyfully determined 
to act upon this suggestion, and a few 
days later, when “Tannhauser” was re- 
peated, he listened to it again. In his 
second criticism, while pointing out in 


scmewhat general terms the excellence 
of the periuimance, he earnestly recom- 
mended that the orchestra be enlarged 
and strengthened by the addition of 
tubas and the necessary players. He 
declared in his article that the absence 
of these highly essential instruments had 
been disturbingly apparent at the per- 
formance. 

A day after the professor’s second ac- 
count he was greeted on the street by the 
manager of the theater. While warmly 
thanking him for his good intentions, 
nevertheless the manager was compelled 
to inform him that between the first and 
second performance two tubas had been 
procured and had been put in service on 
the evening the professor had been an 
auditor. ) 

That our critic was just a little 
abashed goes without saying. He was 
dimly apprehensive that some emissary 
of Satan had his hand in the game. But 
having in mind Luther’s famous ex- 
ample, he felt sure that his ink bottle 
would put to rout even a whole theater 
full of devils. Therefore he waited for 
the third performance of Wagner’s early 
opera, which he again—poor fellow!— 
sat through. He did not leave his box, 
spoke to no one, but upon reaching home 
indited this paragraph: 

“To his great pleasure, action had been 
taken upon his recommendation concern- 
ing the improvement of the orchestra, 


two artists of the tuba had been engaged. 
He had enjoyed an opportunity to recog- 
nize their capability, particularly observ- 
able in the noble tonal beauty of the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus.” 

The day following the appearance of 
this paragraph Dr. Vielschreiber met in 
the corridor of the theater the intendant, 
who expressed in highly appreciative 
terms his gratitude at the new critic’s 
constructive attitude toward the institu- 
tion over which he presided. At the same 
time he was compelled to inform him that 
owing to an attack of the grip befall- 
ing the performers, the tubas were not 
used at the last performance! 

But our professor was overcome by a 
feeling not experienced since his final 
college examination. He distinctly felt 
the floor giving away under his feet. As 
he walked out of the opera house an at- 
tendant was placing upon the billboard 
the announcement of the fourth per- 
formance of “Tannhauser.” 

What the poor man wrote about this 
next presentation of the Pilgrims’ Cho- 
rus would doubtless make another sad 


story, says your 





OHIO CLUBS AND 
TEACHERS THRONG 
TO TOLEDO FOR 
JOINT CONVENTION 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Again Heads State Feder- 
ation—Teachers Elect Otto 
Meers As President—Fine 
Programs Entertain Visit- 
ors—Columbus to Be Scene 
of Next Assembly 


OLEDO, Ohio, May 10.—The suc- 

cess of the joint convention of the 
forty-second annual session of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association and 
the sixth annual meeting of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs, recently 
held here, proves that these combined 
gatherings are productive of the most 
helpful results. 

All the leading communities of Ohio 
and many rural districts were repre- 
sented and the general cause of music 
was materially advanced. 

An outstanding feature was the per- 
formance of Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” by a mixed chorus 
of 400, twelve local soloists and forty- 
four members of the Detroit Symphony 
under Mrs. Mary Willing Megley of 
Toledo, president of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association. Never before had 
this work been conducted by a woman, 
and the composer presented Mrs. Megley 
with a chaplet of laurel in appreciation 
of her fine interpretation. 

The participants were the Toledo Cho- 
ral Society and the boy choir of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. Norma Schelling 
Emmert, Mrs. Alexander Houston, 
Maude Ellis Lackens, Mrs. W. Herbert 
Sloan, George B. Blair, Frederick E. 
Mills, Reginald Morris, Roscoe Mul- 
holland, Edmund D. Northup, Harry 
Turvey, Julius J. Blair and Norman 
Staiger, all of Toledo, were the soloists. 

Another choral evening was given by 
the Mozart Choir, which chose Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” for its program. J. 
Charles Kunz read the score impressive- 
ly; and a quartet from Chicago, Mabel 
Sharpe Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
Eugene Dressler and Albert Borroff sang 
with feeling. The orchestra was made 
up of Toledo musicians. 


An illustrated lecture by Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell; and master classes for 
pianists, violinists and singers were also 
on the convention program, the teachers 
being Olga Samaroff, André de Ribau- 


pierre of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, and Cecil Fanning. 

Mme. Samaroff was heard in a recital 
in the Scott Auditorium; and Mrs. Fred- 
erick M. Fuller, soprano, with Mrs. John 
Gillett at the piano, gave a _lecture- 
recital, The Eurydice Club sang under 
the leadership of Mrs. Zella Sand; and 
the Nold Trio of Toledo, the members 
of which are Helen Johnston Nold, Mar- 
jorie and Franklin Nold, played at a 
session largely devoted to a lesson in 
teaching by Ernest Bloch, director of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music. It 
was on this program that several of Mr. 
Bloch’s compositions were played by 
André de Ribaupierre, Charlotte Demuth 
Williams and Dorothy Price. 

A reception in the Art Museum under 
the chairmanship of Lina C. Keith, at 
which delegates were welcomed by Mayor 
Bernard F. Brough, and Blake-More 
Godwin, curator, a luncheon given by the 
Monday Musical Club of Toledo and a 
dinner at the Toledo Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club were among the 
week’s activities. 

Addresses were read by Mrs. W. W. 
Chalmers, Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. 
Frank A. Seiberling, national chairman; 
W. Otto Meissner, president of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference; Mrs. 
Arthur Shepherd, T. T. Frankenberg, 
Columbus, State chairman of Music 
Memory Contests and J. W. Whitmer, 
county superintendent of schools. 


Banquet at Woman’s Club 


Piano solos were played by Dorothy 
Miller Duckwitz at the second annual 
musicians’ banquet in the down town 
Woman’s Club under the auspices of the 
Toledo Piano Teachers’ Association. 
Speakers were Sidney Silber, Chicago, 
president of the National Association of 
State presidents, Mr. Bloch, Walter 
Spry, Chicago; Mrs. E. A. Miller, 
Oberlin, and Charlotte Demuth Williams, 
Cleveland. Eva Clement presided. 

A twilight musicale in church was 
presented by Charles S. Johnson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 

An address by Charles Meek, superin- 
tendent of Toledo schools, preceded the 
election of officers of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association. The new officers 
are: Otto Meers, president; Ella May 
Smith, first honorary president; Karl 
Eschman, Denison University, Granville, 
first vice-president; John A. Hoffman, 
Cincinnati, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Kelley, Mrs. Megley and Samuel Richard 
Gaines, Columbus, directors. 

The Dunning System was demon- 
strated by Mary Breckeisen. John C. 
Bostlemann, Jr., president of the Toledo 
Institute of Musical Art, and Joseph 
Wylli, supervisor of music in the Toledo 
schools, spoke on singing; and recitals 
were given by Sidney Silber, pianist, 
and John Gordon Seely, organist, as- 
sisted by A. Clara Turpen Grimes, so- 
prano, Bogumil Sykora, ’cellist, and 
Jan Chiapusso, pianist, were heard in a 
joint program. 

Another event of importance was the 
judging of sixty-eight manuscripts, 
prizes being awarded as follows: 

Two-piano, composition, $50 offered by 
the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs, 
won by Elizabeth Cook, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music faculty. 

Violin solo, $50, offered by Mrs. Iva 


Honefanger, Marion, won by William 
G. Werner, College of Music, Cincinnati. 
Song, $50 offered by Miss Bertha 
Baur, Cincinnati Conservatory, won by 
Gertrude Lanthorn Black, Dayton. 

Piano composition, $100 offered by the 
Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati, 
won by Mary Blue Morris, Dayton. 

Anthem, $50 offered by Mrs. Megley, 
Toledo; won by Lewis H. Horton, Jr., 
Piqua. 

Judges were Dean Peter C. Lutkin, 
Northwestern University; William Les- 
ter, Chicago; Ralph Lyford, Cincinnati 
Conservatory, and Joseph Clokey, Miami 
University, Oxford. 

Performances of these compositions, 
which were to have been given in Toledo, 
have been deferred until the October 
meeting of the Federation, to afford 
adequate time for preparation. 

Cleveland students won the majority 
of the instrumental prizes. Contests 
were conducted in three grades of violin 
playing, and two for piano. Winners 
were, Jacob Kaz, Grade 1, violin, which 
included children under fourteen; Lio- 
nel Nowak, Grade 1, piano; Edward 
Pfleger, Grade 2, piano, which included 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. Each won $25. 

Ruth McInnes won the $25 prize for 
the best trained voice. 

The Ohio Federation of Music Clubs 
re-elected Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
faculty member of Western College for 
Women, Oxford, president for two years. 
Other officers chosen were: Mrs. C. B. 
Klingensmith, Youngstown, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, 
Cleveland, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Andrew Timberman, Columbus, third 
vice-president; Mrs. David Walter 
Evans, Marion, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Wade McMillan, Oxford, corre- 
sponding secretary; Lucille Wilkin, Ox- 
ford, treasurer; Mrs. Ella May Smith, 
Columbus, parliamentarian, and Mrs. 
W. D. Crebs, Dayton, auditor. 

Chairmen and members of extension 
committees in attendance were: Mrs. 
Ora Delpha Lane, Zanesville; Mrs. T. T. 
Frankenberg, Columbus; Mrs. D. S. 
Bowman, Akron; Mrs. T. S. Eichel- 
berger, Akron; Mrs. E. A. Deeds, Day- 
ton; Mrs. H. K. Mouser, Marion; Mrs. 
Raymond Osburn, Columbus; Mrs. Frank 
A. Seiberling, Akron; Mrs. John S. Jones, 
Granville; Mrs. R. A. Herbruck, Dayton; 
Helen Masters Morris, Toledo; Mrs. 
James C. Woods, Marion; Mrs. F. C. 
Taylor, New Philadelphia; Lyda Hosea, 
Cincinnati; and Mrs. Martin McKee. 

Mrs. Kelley celebrated the beginning 
of her new term by opening an 
endowment fund for the Federation. 
This was started with gifts of several 
hundred dollars from the floor and with 
promises of further contributions. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith was elected 
honorary president and Dr. Otto Mees, 
president of Capital University, Colum- 
bus, was chosen president of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association. 

Both the Ohio Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs accepted an invitation from 
Columbus to hold the next convention 
in that city. J. HAROLD HARDER. 
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Elsa Meiskey, Soprano, 
Achieves Recognition in 
East as Recital Artist 
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Elsa Meiskey, Soprano 


LANCASTER, PA., May 10.—The season 
just closed has brought a record number 
of engagements for Elsa Meiskey, lyric 
soprano, who in the last few years has 
become well known in many cities of the 
East. She has also sung in cities of 
the Middle West, and has appeared in 
a Philadelphia concert under the baton 
of Leopold Stokowski. In recent months 
she has had many appearances in Phila- 
delphia and in Atlantic City, where her 
successes have brought her numefous re- 
engagements. On April 28 she sang for 
the Manufacturers’ Club in Philadelphia, 
and, on the following evening, appeared 
with the Philadelphia Choral Society, 
Henry Gordon Thunder, conductor, in 
the Academy of Music. Following her 
study in New York and Philadelphia 
several years ago, Miss Meiskey was 
prominently identified in phonograph 
circles under the name of Jane Neilson, 
but is now singing under her own name, 
both in concert and for the phonograph. 





Fritz Reiner to Conduct Symphony 
Concert in London 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 10.—The Lon- 
don début of Fritz Reiner, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, will be made 
as guest conductor of the London Sym- 
phony in Queen’s Hall on May 27. Mr. 
Reiner will also visit Prague, where he 
is to take part in the International Fes- 
tival, and is booked for performances 
at the Royal Hungarian Opera and at 
the Charlottenburg Opera. Upon his 
return to America, Mr. Reiner will make 
his first New York appearance at the 
Stadium on July 24. 
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What Is the Solution? —L. E. Behymer Strongly Urges 
Business Methods to Cure Ills 3 in Concert- -Giving 


FTOVPMUEHULUTTCOTTTVTAPPROUHULULULUOIUIIDHUCOUTTITH UT TOOUUUUOVPULLUGUGUUTPUUUUCLHTUEOTLLTTOILIPULLLCLULGoceLULUCLeeceGoGELUULUGLGeGeTLU TUM CeeeTOEEH Ue 


.] ONDITIONS in the concert field of the Pacific Coast are described 
by L. E. Behymer this week. The contribution of the well-known 
manager, who makes his headquarters in Los Angeles, forms the 
tenth article in the series which MUSICAL AMERICA is devoting 
to a discussion of problems of concert-giving. The investigation 
began with the publication on March 15 with a general summary 
of difficulties which face national and local managers. 





In subsequent issues 


the disabilities ruling in various centers have been reviewed. 


“It is very hard to analyze the actual 
trouble with music in America because 
different sections of the country find 
themselves confronted by many condi- 
tions that do not arise in other sections,” 
says Mr. Behymer. “The larger centers 
are entirely different from the smaller 
cities and the towns out on the desert 
suffer a great deal more, musically 
speaking, than those in the corn belt of 
Kansas or the sugar cane sections of the 
South. I will write under the different 
heads as briefly as possible. 


Music As a Side Line 


“There are not an abnormal number 
of cancellations and failures among local 
managers. Among established managers 
who follow musical management as a 
business I find but few, but among many 
of the people who are running music as 
a side line, as the piano houses, small 
theater managers and officers of musical 
and other clubs do, and who become 
panicky the minute business drops down 
or because they have not properly ex- 
ploited an artist, I find many failures 
every year. 

“Usually it is a question of overbook- 
ing, ignorance of comparative values, as 
well as artistic and financial, and poor 
publicity. 

“Many cancellations and failures are 
due to bad judgment on the part of the 
managers, beginners or the smooth 
tongue of an unscrupulous salesman anx- 
ious only for his commission without re- 
gard to the future of the business, the 
honor of the firm he represents or the 
possible failure of the local person to 
whom he sells. 

“T find dense ignorance on the part of 





many so-called managers and clubs re- 
garding the local field; that many are 
even unacquainted with the capacity of 
the houses, and without consulting as to 
where they are to play an artist, pay 
more for the artist than the gross re- 
ceipts will bring, and know nothing 
whatever of the psychology of the audi- 
ence or the public with which they are 
dealing. 


Speculative Managers 


“Cut-throat competition among local 
managers, and particularly those who 
give away sheafs of free tickets, has 
much to do with many failures, and of 
course the speculative, fly-by- night man- 
ager who has nothing to lose and much 
to gain, and who will sell a season ticker 
and spend the money before the artist 
arrives, also works a great detriment 
upon the honorable manager who under- 
stands the business thoroughly and is 
endeavoring to put things over in the 
right way. 

“I do not think there is a lack of pub- 
lic interest in music; in fact, in my terri- 
tory the interest is growing rapidly, and 
our people are beginning to learn not 
only to listen to music, but how to enjoy 
it to the utmost. 

“There are many more concerts now 
than the country can absorb, which I 
suppose means failure on the part of 
many and the survival of the fittest. 
Every section of my territory is overrun 
with too much music of mediocre variety 
and usually too little of authority and 
high grade material. 

“There is some new territory in my 
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section that we are gradually developing 
year by year. It is a slow growth, but 
we are taking advantage of all condi- 
tions, following them up closely, being 
helpful to the clubs and local organiza- 
tions, in some instances, like this season, 
carrying them to the extent of several 
hundred dollars so they could continue 
their work. 

“IT do not think the exploitation of new 
territory lessens congestion in the estab- 
lished fields, for the simple reason that 
there are too many artists continually 
coming to this country or being “discov- 
ered” in this country and being forced in 
many instances before the public before 
they are half ready to give to the world 
something worth while, and in practi- 
cally all instances their fees are far 
higher than they should be. 

“Time and time again I lose a course 
or a single sale because of the price being 
too high, capacity of the house too small 
and the population unable to cope with 
the high and ever-increasing fees. 


Question of Business Ability 


“There are entirely too many irrespon- 
sible, unbusiness-like, unfair local man- 
agers and too few really live, sane, enter- 
prising, pushing managers ‘with ability. 

“IT would be willing to say that sixty 
per cent of the local managers of Amer- 
ica follow most unbusiness-like and 
unethical methods. They do not know 
the technic of publicity, exploitation or 
advertising, have no conception of pro- 
grams, and cannot in any way appraise 
the artistic and financial value of the 
artists they handle. 

“Naturally artists do not like cancel- 
lations and take them with very ill grace. 
In my thirty-seven years of service I 
have cancelled but very few artists, and 
that usually on account of an epidemic 
or some disaster, drought, suspended 
railway service or something over which 
I had little or no control, but I have had 
many artists cancel who never questioned 
the effect upon the local manager, his 
clientele or the work at large. 

“An educational movement to intro- 
duce more efficient business methods 
among local managers would be of 
great assistance and, if followed advan- 
tageously by such managers, would be 
most effective. This would apply not 
only to the local managers, but to the 
national managers as well. There are a 
number of New York and Chicago offices 
that might well take a course of this 
kind, which would correct some very 
grievous mistakes, build up the efficiency 
of their offices as well as that of the local 
manager. 


Backing of Contracts Essential 


“T always imagined there was a system 
of guaranteed backing of contracts. In 
fact, I am compelled to guarantee sev- 
enty-five percent of all the contracts that 
I make, but I have many competitors who 
could not guarantee one-half of one con- 
tract who are able to underbid me repeat- 
edly on artists and sometimes even wreck 
the territory in which these artists are 
stranded, much to the detriment of the 
local business and the confidence of the 
artist in local managers and vice versa. 
I imagine some system of guarantees 
could be arranged to back all contracts, 
and I think the sooner the local manager 
is required to demonstrate that in case of 
loss he has the property or money to 
back up his contracts before being signed 
by either artist of booking manager, 
would be most helpful and salutary to 
the business. 
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“I do not believe clubs are more de- 
pendable, financially, than local man- 
agers. In fact, I have probably lost more 
money through the clubs than I have 
through the failure of local managers, 
but I have found that such clubs, if prop- 
erly nursed and assisted, eventually get 
ou their feet and become permanent, even 
though they do not pay the back scores, 
while the local manager, if once down 
and out, even though one attempts to 
help him over the hard places, will very 
often swing over to some other group of 
salesmen or drop the business entirely, 
and, without a ‘thank you,’ leave you in 
the lurch, which is one reason I not only 
defend the clubs, but give them the ma- 
jority of my business. 

“In every instance a concert course is 
far more profitable than individual con- 
certs, and if the managers of artists, 
national or personal, would investigate 
they would discover in the long run that 
there is more money in the course propo- 
sition than in individual work, unless it 
happens to be a tremendous headliner 
who is assured of capacity audiences 
wherever he appears. The prices are 
less, according to seating capacity, than 
for individual concerts, but the course 
assures an audience for the newcomer or 
the return of the old favorite. Again, 
in inclement weather it practically guar- 
antees an audience when the individual 
concerts would not be attended. On ac- 
count of reduced prices, the course allows 
several members of a family to attend, 
whereas the prices for individual con- 
certs would probably make them feel 
only two could afford to attend. 


Against Civic Courses 


“T am afraid my attitude is against 
civic music courses. The principal rea- 
son for this is that a civic music course 
usually comes under the managerial 
angle of politics, with someone placed in 
charge who may be a very successful 
lawyer, dry goods merchant or band con- 
ductor, but who knows practically noth- 
ing about concerts, artists, financial 
values, advertising or anything pertain- 
ing to music courses. The preference is 
given to artists who are friendly toward 
the politician or his family. 

“IT have not found that this year has 
been particularly a bad season. It has 
been fairly good, although in some sec- 
tions in my territory the drought has 
affected the income from cattle and fields, 
which has caused bank failures and 
tightened the purse strings, and natu- 

rally music, which is a great essential, is 
termed a luxury and feels business de- 
pression first. 

“The radio has cut into fully one-third 
of the concert-going patronage. Little 
by little we are discovering that many of 
our former patrons are now confirmed 
stay-at-homes on account of radio activi- 
ties. The general effect of the musical 
message over the radio is not conducive 
to making musical patrons. Their in- 
ability to tune in, accuracy in the send- 
ing station, badly chosen programs, the 
preponderance of jazz and popular music 
has not assisted the advancement of con- 
cert giving. 


The Auditorium Problem 


“The situation in this section regard- 
ing halls and theaters is very deplorable. 
We are so far from the Eastern centers 
that the theaters which used to be sup- 
ported by traveling attractions and the- 
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= with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. Stu 
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= in Cleveland, O. and Atlanta, Ga. mea 
: April 1924 ae 
= ply 
= IF THE MANTLE OF CARUSO DID NOT FALL UPON ~~ 
= THE SHOULDERS OF BENIAMINO GIGLI, THEN IT the 
= DIDN’T FALL AND I BELIEVE IT MUST BE AD- 4 . 
= MITTED THAT HE SINGS MUCH BETTER THAN nae 
= CARUSO DID AT HIS AGE. —The Cleveland News. tem, 
= ing 
= M. GIGLI, OUR YOUNG CARUSO. —The Daily News. time 
= Scl0l 
= GIGLI IS REGARDED GENERALLY AS THE MOST moni 
= NOTABLE TENOR SINCE CARUSO TO SING THE ca 
= ROLE OF THE DUKE. —The Atlanta Journal. <a 
= HIS BOYISH FACE AND FORM, THE PURITY OF has 
= HIS VOICE, THE PECULIAR LITTLE CATCH IN HIS asked 
= THROAT NOTES THAT HE USES SO EFFECTIVELY, ome 
ALL MADE HIM A THING IMMORTAL. wroy 
—The Atlanta Journal. and - 
And there came back to us our big Recalls Caruso’s Debut a 
concert favorite, Beniamino Gigli. A peculiar interest attaches to which 
“Rigoletto” this year, in that Beni- answe 


Here again we had the Italian tenor 
of the traditions in opera, the youth 
who has the ability to pour silvery 
tones from his throat exactly as a 
bird sings—because it is its natural 
mode of expressing its feelings. If 
the mantle of Caruso did not fall 
upon the shoulders of Beniamino 
Gigli, then it didn’t fall. And I be- 
lieve it must be admitted that he 
sings much better than Caruso did 
at his age.—The Cleveland News. 


Beniamino Gigli as the Duke sang 
with his usual fine spirit and freedom 
of tone in the finest Italian opera tra- 
dition. He seems the wunderkind of 
the operatic stage, looking so like a 
boy and yet having so glorious a voice 
at his command. There is never much 
to say about a performance such as 
his. It is good; it is very good; and 
that’s all about there is to say. Is is 
that way with vocal perfection.—The 
Cleveland Times. 


Gigli’s interpretation of the duke 


was a magnificent realization. I have 
written much in his praise in concert, 
but he even surpasses all that I have 
said of him in opera. To my thinking 
he is the most perfect exponent of bel 
canto heard in opera or concert. 

The beauty of his tones, the ex- 
quisite molding of his phrases and the 
modulatory quality of his tonal shad- 
ing is an example of perfect vocal art. 
—The Cleveland Press. 


As for Mr. Gigli, he has for some 
heard by a local audience for the first 
time in opera. And we believe his 
name had not a little to do with 
luring some 8000 people to Public hall. 

Not to be wondered at, if this was 
so, Mr. Gigli’s voice was in the best of 
condition; which, when we add that he 
is the possessor of one of the most 
delectable tenor voices extant, spells 
high moments of pleasure for his lis- 
teners. He sang, as he has sung for 
us before, in finished style, with ardor, 
with appealing voicing of melodic 
phrases, with animation, with fine 
control of vocal resource.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


amino Gigli is regarded generally as 
the most notable tenor since Caruso 
to sing the role of the Duke. It was 
in this irresistible role that the great 
Caruso made his debut with the Met- 
ropolitan company in 1903, fairly 
bounding into commanding eminence. 
And the devoted admirers of Gigli 
were delighted that his beautiful voice 
found in this score a vehicle ideally 
suited to its lustrous qualities.—At- 
lanta Journal. 


Mr. Gigli, our young Caruso, as one 
contemporary calls him, sang with 
fervor, and his musical training 
allowed him to delineate correctly his 
solos, without taking those liberties of 
“holds” and cadenzas in which tenors 
in general love to indulge.—The Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Gigli’s golden voice floated over 
the Auditorium right into the soul of 
every human being in that hall.—The 
Constitution. 

About him the others in the cast 
sang as if inspired. The role of the 
gay and wicked duke seems to have 
been written for Gigli’s joyous voice, 
released in a new and amazing vol- 
ume to incredible flights of brilliance. 
A demand was made on Gigli to re- 
peat the duke’s song, but with credit- 
able determination he _ declined. 
Charming as it was, that was obvi- 
ously no place to interrupt the action 
for an encore.—Atlanta Journal. 


Gigli was in particularly superb 
voice. It was joyous and spirited and 
he was more than enthusiastically re- 
ceived. He could easily have taken 
an encore on his “La Donna é mobile,” 
but very sensibly realized the tax on 
his vocal powers that were to come 
a few seconds later in the quartet and 
refrained, in the face of an insistent 
demand.—The Atlanta Georgian. 


It was in the third act that the cele- 
brated tenor singing the swaying aria 


“Ah, So Fair,” in which he reached 
the zenith of his colorful rich inter- 
pretation, that the applause burst 
forth with thunderous staccato, not 
to be denied until Signor Gigli had 
repeated with an encore.—The Con- 
stitution. 


Once more it happened in the next 
act when Gigli sang the ever to be 
remembered “Dream.” He sang it 
as few men have sang that old favor- 
ite. His boyish face and form, the 
purity of his voice, the peculiar little 
catch in his throat notes that he uses 
so effectively, all made him a thing 
immortal.—The Atlanta Georgian. 


No artist in the Metropolitan com- 
pany has ever touched and delighted 


his audience more than Gigli did as 
Lionel in “Martha.” 

When he finished his song of love 
—they nearly all are love songs in 
“Martha”—there was no more ques- 
tion about his singing it over again 
than there had been about Alda re- 
peating “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
The opera simply would have had to 
stop there unless Gigli had given an 
encore.—Atlanta Journal. 


Gigli, whom one well-known New 
York critic went so far as to say re- 
cently is doing such good singing, that 
he (the critic) would almost be will- 
ing to pay for his seat to hear him 
alone, was in such fine vocal fettle as 
to make credible even such unbridled 
praise.—The Constitution. 
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we Unlocking the Door to “Music Land” 
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HAT is music? This 
question might well 
prove a Waterloo to 
anyone who has made a 
conscientious effort to 

keep abreast of the times, musically. 

But not so to the group of students 


at the Gardner School, who are 
studying piano under Mrs. Virginia 
Ryan, New York exponent of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study. To those who frequent con- 
cert halls, the term music might 
mean almost anything from Pales- 
trina to Stravinsky. But to these 
embryonic musicians, it means sim- 
ply “a combination of harmonious 
sounds,” and they are being taught 
to search for it and to recognize it in 
the sound of the wind, the running 
of the brook, and most important of 
all, within their own souls. For 
music, according to the Dunning Sys- 
tem, is not merely a matter of strik- 
ing so many notes within a given 
time. It is an unfolding of con- 
sciousness gained through the har- 
monious development of all func- 
tions, enabling the performer to ex- 
press with ease and freedom his own 
musical ideas or those of others. 
The visitor to a Dunning class quickly 
has any fears dispelled that he is doomed 
to a dull half-hour or so. He is not 
asked to listen to a future Paderewski or 
Carrefo play his or her first waltz with 
its full quota of halting rhythms or 
wrong notes. Instead he enters a class- 
room equipped with desks, blackboards 
and much paraphernalia of disjointed 
staffs, notes, etc., and soon finds himself 
answering in his own mind questions 
which the eight or eleven-year-old pupils 
answer without hesitancy and which re- 
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Mrs. Virginia Ryan, Exponent of Dunning System of Improved Music Study, and One of 
Her Classes at the Gardner School in New York 


quire as lively cerebral gymnastics as 
any test in mental arithmetic. 

What is music? What is pitch? Name 
the various choirs of the orchestra. Who 
made the first piano? What was the 
instrument of Mozart’s time? Of Bach’s? 
Name the three staffs. How do we meas- 
ure rhythm? What is syncopation? But 
these and a hundred other questions do 
not compose a Dunning lesson. The child 
must be developed upon all planes of con- 
sciousness if he is to achieve the power 
necessary to be a real musician. 

First came a test in sight-reading, and 
if these pupils who have met only twice a 
week for some twenty weeks retain what 
they have thus far learned, it is safe to 
say they will never have to hesitate for 
a single note, no matter how far below 


and RUTH E. CARMACK. 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES 


or how far above the staff it is. Tests 
in ear-training, which showed the abil- 
ity of the students to name intervals 
struck on the piano, and exercises in dic- 
tation, which included their taking down 
in correct form the notes of a simple 
melody as it was played, were among the 
most interesting features of the lesson. 

It is generally supposed that the abil- 
ity to transpose is a gift which the gods 
bestow, but a Dunning student soon 
learns that transposition is governed by 
fixed rules, which he is expected to mas- 
ter. Different keys represent no prob- 
lem to him. Each of these young hope- 
fuls was able to play his little pieces in 
every key with as much nonchalance as 
if he were “playing house.” 

What they can do in matters of rhythm 
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would put many an older musician to 
shame. Mrs. Ryan first wrote a series 
of unrelated notes on the piano and then 
played them in their correct time. The 
students were asked to name the time 
signature, to give the notes their proper 
values and to divide the score into meas- 
ures. Another exercise employed a sim- 
ple melody with a well-defined rhythm. 
In this instance the melody was in two- 
four time, which corresponds to the 
“Tulip” Song, for the reason that a 
stroke of the crayon on each beat will 
depict a full-flowered tulip in four meas- 
ures. The rhythm was first marked by 
a movement of the arms and then sung 
while one of the students drew the tulips 
on the board. Likewise the pupils were 
taught chord-formation, what constitutes 
the various triads, the dominant seventh 
chord in all its positions and how to re- 
solve it, and many other things which 
every musician should know and which 
many do not. 

Mrs. Ryan is no novice in leading her 
young charges through the beautiful 
paths of Music Land, as the lessons are 
called. Like many of the Dunning teach- 
ers throughout the country, she did not 
begin as a Dunning exponent, but took 
up the system after many years of teach- 
ing Johnnie and Mamie the notes in the 
old way, helping them to “learn” a few 
pieces with which to startle the fond par- 
ents by their precocity. But she did not 
realize the drawbacks of the old system, 
she said, until her own daughter reached 
the age of five and began to study the 
piano. Herself a graduate of the Sher- 
wood School of Music in Chicago, she 
was able to teach everything which her 
daughter should know, but was not able 
to present it in such a manner that the 
child’s mind could really grasp it. For 
the last eight years she has used nothing 
but the Dunning system, and, before 
coming to New York two seasons ago, so 
that her daughter, now fifteen, might 
continue her studies with Mme. Stepa- 
noff, she was a normal teacher in Texas, 
with a studio in Waco. 
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“MISS MARIO 
STOPPED 
THE SHOW” 


Cleveland Times 





“Beyond Question 
the Evening’s 


Brightest Star” 
Cleveland Press 





Read on and learn of Miss 
Mario’s overwhelming suc- 
cess with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company in Cleve: 
land. 


[From the Cleveland, O. papers, Apr. 
30 and May 1, 1924] 


UT to come to Queena Mario— 

here is a temptation to go into 
superlatives at an alarming rate. 
What a voice! It contains notes that 
are amazingly clear and sweet; there 
is a quality in the voice that is not 
only thrilling but positively exciting. 
There is a ringing tone that reaches 
the farthest corner of the hall and 
sends shivers of delight up the spine. 


Miss Mario’s technique is delightful 
and her pianissimos, her tonal shad- 
ings, are gorgeous. At the close of 
her third act aria, with a high B flat 
that was poignantly sweet, the audi- 
ence broke into a tumult. In the ver- 
nacular, Miss Mario stopped the show. 
—CLEVELAND TIMES. 


The limpid purity of Queena Mario’s 
voice, her perfect intonation and tonal 
emission, with the perfection of her 
phrasing and tenal modulation, make 
her singing a constant delight. Her 
portrayal of the character of Gilda 
was an artistic achievement that was 
proclaimed by the audience in unre- 
strained acclaim.—Wilson G. Smith, 
CLEVELAND PRESS. 


And after this fault-finding, I have 
nothing but praise for the Micaela of 
Queena Mario. She brought to the 
part everything that it should pos- 
sess: sweetness, charm, archness, 
simplicity, embarrassment and a 
beautiful soprano voice that rippled 
her songs like pearis passing on a 
string through the hand.—Archie Bell, 
CLEVELAND NEWS. 


She received something like an 
ovation as Micaela in ‘‘Carmen,” but 
there was greater opportunity in 
“Rigoletto.’” And she lived up to ex- 
pectations in every way. Just as a 
personal observation, | cannot recall 
having heard and seen a singer who 
so admirably projected charming girl- 
ishness and purity as did Miss Mario 
as Micaela. And this was again the 
keynote of her performance in the 
more pretentious role. 

A lovely Gilda and one possessing a 
voice of crystalline purity that natu- 
rally captivated the crowd after she 
had sung her big arias. There’s a 
fresh beauty about her voice that is 
rare; there was refreshing charm in 
her expression in certain scenes, in 
fact, | would venture the opinion that 
Miss Mario may henceforth be counted 
among the really fine Gildas of her 
generation. — Archie Bell, CLEVE- 
LAND NEWS. 


Her singing of the third act aria was 
a model of style, of the rounded and 
finished phrase, of subtle and delicate 
modulations of the voice. And this 
voice is of a quality that may, per- 
haps, be best described as enchanting. 
It is of crystalline purity and clarity, 
and hence, of the sort that carries, 
even in its softest tones, to the far- 


thest reaches of any hall or opera 
house. 

Last night Miss Mario made much 
use of pianjissimos, and with ravishing 
effect. And she can put power, and a 
thrill, too, in her high notes. An ad- 
mirably gifted lyric soprano. There 
are not many to rival her.—Jas. H 


Rogers, CLEVELAND PLAIN 
DEALER. 





QUEENA MARIO 


Second Year’s Record at Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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New York Critics Unanimous in Praising This Artist 


AS GILDA IN “RIGOLETTO” 


Miss Mario showed no trace of having sung a leading 
role the evening before, her voice giving evidence, on 
the contrary, of ever-increasing brilliancy and beauty. 
Apparently this young lady thrives on intensive effort 
and hard work. She sang detached notes with an aston- 
ishing facility and sparkle that recalled some of Melba’s 
successful efforts in the same music, and the “Caro 
Nome,” which followed, was a delight, being sung with 
an effortless charm of manner and clarity of voice that 
highly pleased the great audience. 

—New York Evening Post, February 23, 1924. 


AS MICAELA IN “CARMEN” 
The lovely-voiced Queena Mario showed that Micaela 
is not by any means the subordinate part it is supposed 


to be. There was deep feeling in her singing. 
—New York Evening Post, March 14, 1924. 


AS AENNCHEN IN “DER FREISCHUTZ” 
Queena Mario did the Aennchen role with charm, 
archness and skillful voice manipulation. 
—New York American. 


AS CONSUELO IN “ANIMA ALLEGRA” 


Miss Mario acted with intelligence and gave an ex- 
pressive interpretation of the music. 
—New York Times, February 22, 1924. 


Naive and irrepressible, and her fresh voice and obvi- 
ous joy in the role gave a new charm to this melodious 
opera. 

—New York World, February 22, 1924. 


AS LUCIA IN “LUCIA” 

Miss Mario was a charming Lucy, singing the music 
very satisfactorily. In the mad scene she was beautiful 
in her sympathetic and spontaneous acting of the de- 
mented bride, and she delivered the famous aria in a 
style that did not suffer by comparison with the more 
celebrated soprano who sang the same music at the con- 
cert on the preceding Sunday night. 

—New York Evening Post, February 11, 1924. 


Miss Mario has a distinct operatic talent. She de- 
serves the fine ovation which she received. 
—Telegram and Mail, January 31, 1924. 


Concert Direction: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, New York City 





AS JULIETTE IN “ROMEO ET JULIETTE” 

Queena Mario was the Juliette, and because Queena 
Mario represents what thousands of young American 
singers would like to be—an arrived member of our 
greatest grand opera organization—she deserves analy- 
sis. Furthermore, I believe she can stand it. 

I am told she comes from Akron, Ohio, and that she 
has worked hard—unflinchingly. That is her first asset. 
As Juliette Miss Mario was ideal in face and figure. 
Her tone production and phrasing were exquisite, and, 
furthermore, she sensed the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
love-heroine. That is to say, she was girlish as well as 
tragic and she made out of the part more than the usual 
coloratura, prima donna role. 

—Morning Telegraph, January 31, 1924. 


Queena Mario made her first appearance as Juliette 
and with striking success. There is a childish note in 
her voice that exactly suits the role and she sang charm- 
ingly, handling the difficult florid passages in the first 
act with unexpected skill. Moreover, she managed to 
look amazingly like a fourteen-year-old girl and acted. 
with grace and pathetic youthful appeal. 

—New York World, January 31, 1924. 


AS MARGUERITE IN “FAUST” 
Miss Mario for the first time sang Marguerite here 


with much charm and distinction. 
—New York Times, December 28, 1923. 


Her vocalization of the Jewel Song was delicately 
conceived and had rare melodious charm, her upper 
notes possessing crystalline clarity and beauty. 

—New York Evening Post, December 28, 1923. 


AS AH-YOE IN “L’ORACOLO” 

Queena Mario sang well, as usual, in the role of Ah- 
Yoe, and her acting of the scene over the dead body of 
Win-San-Luy was superb. 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, November 16, 1923. 


AS INES IN “L’AFRICANA” 
Queena Mario, who sang Ines, shone admirably and 
with unquestioned effect. ; 
—Morning Telegraph. 









(Der Freischiitz) 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


STARTS ‘POP’ SERIES 





Chaliapin 
Presents Program of 


American Works 
By Henry Levine 


BOSTON, 


in Recital — Club 


May 12.—The thirty-ninth 


season of Boston Symphony “Pops” was 


opened on Monday evening, 


May 5. 


Agide Jacchia, again at the conductor’s 
stand, led his forces with his customary 


verve and taste. 


Tuesday was Simmons 


College night; Wednesday, Music Week 
night; Thursday, Wellesley night; Fri- 


day, Massachusetts-Maine 
night, and Sunday, Russian night. 


Daughters’ 


The “Pops” Series is to run for nine 
weeks, including four alternate Sunday 


evening concerts. 


During all but the 


Sunday concerts light refreshments are 
served at the tables oi the floor 





New Organ Music | 





FELIX BOROWSKI 


Dedicated to and Played by 
Eric DeLamarter 
Played at the N.A.O. Convention by 
Palmer Christian 


Price ™ 50 net 


MINIATURES 


From the Works of 


RUSSIAN COMPOSERS 
Transcribed by H. V. Milligan 
_ Price 75 cents net 


WOODLAND REVERIE 


Andantino in C 
by 
EDWIN H. LEMARE 


Price 50 cents net 


NUPTIAL SUITE 


EVERETT 4 TRUETTE 
Price ve 50 net 


CHURCH PIECES ON 

















of Symphony Hall. The attendance 
during the first week was of capacity 
order and enthusiasm ran high after 
the performance of the well-liked clas- 
sics and lighter music. 

Feodor Chaliapin gave the last Sym- 
phony Hall Sunday afternoon concert of 
the season on May 4. He sang two long 
groups of songs, stressing the dramatic 
aspects of his numbers and seeking to 
achieve striking mood pictures by means 
of skillful vocal coloring. The audi- 
ence demanded and received many of 
its favorite songs as encores. Feodor 
Koenemann was an adroit accompanist 
and capable soloist. Rudolph Polk, too, 
pleased with his two groups of violin 
solos. This concert marked the last 
of the Steinert Series of Four Concerts. 

Edith Noyes Greene’s Music Lovers’ 
Club concluded its thirteenth season with 
a concert at Jordan Hall on the morning 
of May 6. The program was devoted 
solely to the works of American com- 
posers. Alice Baschi, contralto, sang a 
group of songs by MacDowell, Chad- 
wick, E. R. Noyes and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. Julius Theodorowicz, assistant 
concert-master of the Boston Symphony, 
gave an especially sympathetic perform- 
ance of Edith R, Noyes’ Violin Sonata, 
with the composer at the piano. Wel- 
lington Smith, baritone, gave a stirring 
and dramatic presentation of Mabel W. 
Daniels’ Aria, “The Desolate City,” with 
the composer ‘at the piano. Anna Golden 
and Laurent Turno played charming 
numbers for viola and flute by Arthur 
Foote, with the composer at the piano. 
Mabel W. Daniels accompanied Bernice 
Fisher Butler who gave pleasing inter- 
pretations of a group of songs by the 
accompanist. In one of these Hope 
Wright played a violin obbligato, and in 
another James Ecker played the organ 
accompaniment. William D. Strong 
gave a lucid and musicianly perform- 
ance of MacDowell’s Keltic Sonata. Elva 
Boyden, contralto, gave pleasure with a 
group of songs by Arthur Foote, who 
also was the accompanist. Stetson 
Humphrey concluded the concert with 
several songs which were finely sung. 

Henry Newcombe, baritone; Rolland 
Tapley, violinist, and Maurice Hoffman, 
pianist, gave a joint concert at the 
Copley Plaza on Saturday morning, 
May 10. Each performer appeared in 
two groups. Mr. Tapley, a member of 
the Boston Symphony, showed himself 
a soloist of ability. Mr. Hoffman played 
his solos with clear technic and with 
skillful command of tone colorings. Mr. 
Newcombe proved to be a singer of ex- 
cellent calibre. He possesses a rich 
baritone voice which he employs with 
technical skill and artistic discretion. 
His more dramatic songs were fervently 


Mil- 





Miss Wilke’s Pupils Heard in Yonkers 


YONKERS, N. Y., May 10.—Hubertine 
Wilke, pianist and teacher, presented her 
pupils in an interesting recital in Public 
School 16 recently. The young pianists 
showed the result of careful training in 
included works by 
Chaminade, Godard, Grieg, Dutton and 
Wilke’s father, Hubert 
Wilke, baritone, was the assisting artist, 
singing a group of songs that included 





FAMILIAR HYMN TUNES 
sung and strongly characterized. 
| By GEORGE A. BURDETT dred Vinton was the accompanist. 
Postlude on ‘‘Alford’’ 
(Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand) .65 
Meditation on ‘‘Toplady’’ 
(Rock of Ages) -60 
Cradle Song on ‘‘St. Sylvester’’ 
a (Jesus, Tender Shepherd) -60 
Postlude on ‘‘St. Gertrude’’ 
(Onward Christian Soldiers) -60 
t Meditation on ‘‘Hollingside” 
Be (Jesus, Lover of My Soul) -60 
a Postlude on ‘‘St. Thomas’’ 
j (Awake and Sing the Song) 50 
a program that 
: The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
; others. Miss 
3 Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 
RE his own “Sunshine of Love.” 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI | 


i With His Philadelphia Orchestra 
| Will Next Season 
: Play for the First Time Anywhere 


Leo Ornstein’s New Coneerto 


for Piano and Orchestra 


The Composer Has Been Engaged to 
Play the Solo Part 


Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 





Germaine Schnitzer Is 
Soloist at Jefferson 
Celebration in South 








5th Ave.. New York 


Ampico Records 
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Pianist, at Jefferson’s 
“Monticello” 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., May 10.—A 
piano recital by Germaine Schnitzer, 
given on the portico of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s house, “Monticello,” formed part 
of the Jefferson birthday exercises held 
here. At Mme. Schnitzer’s request, the 
music stand which Jefferson carved for 
himself was placed next to the piano; 
and the audience, made up of devotees 
from many districts, gathered on the 
lawn. 

Governor E. Lee Trinkle presided, and 
there were present Stuart G. Gibboney, 
president of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, Manny Strauss, 
assistant national chairman of the Jef- 
ferson Campaign, Alfred N. Barrett, 
former Public Service Commissioner of 
New York, Dr. Alderman, president of 
the University of Virginia. Mrs, E. D. 
Hotchkiss, president of the Virginia 
Women’s Committee of the Jefferson 
Foundation, and Colonel Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, a great-great grandson 
of Jefferson. Fifty New York school 
children, prize winners in a composition 
contest held by the Board of Education 
of ifew York, were guests of Mr. Ans- 
bacher. The Marche Militaire by Schu- 
bert-Tausig, and works by Chopin were 
played by Mme. Schnitzer with her ac- 
customed brilliance and artistry. 


IN MUSIC LAND 


[Continued from page 13] 


Mme. Schnitzer, 


House, 








During her residence in New York, 
signal honors have come to pupils of 
Mrs. Ryan on several occasions, and 
these she ascribes to the excellence of the 
Dunning System. A year ago one of her 
pupils who had studied only a few 
months attracted the attention of Ernest 
Schelling, Yolanda Méré, Efrem Zim- 
balist and other prominent musicians 
through the development of her musical 
gifts. More recently several of her 
pupils were the prize winners in the 
essay contests conducted by Mr. Schell- 
ing in connection with his series of chil- 
dren’s concerts in Aeolian Hall this 
spring. Of the three prizes awarded, 
one of her pupils won the first and three 
others received honorable mention. 

Mrs. Ryan expects to remain in New 
York for the greater part of the sum- 
mer, and in addition to her juvenile 
classes will instruct a class of teachers 
who desire to become Dunning exponents. 

HAL CRAIN. 


Gigli, Giannini, Thomas and Roma Heard 
by Huge Audiences in Syracuse 
Syracusp, N. Y., May 10.—The three 
concerts of the recent music festival 
given here in the new Convention Hall 
drew immense audiences, varying from 


4000 to 6000 persons. The Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, under Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, played at all three concerts. 
At the first concert on the afternoon of 
May 7 the soloists were Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, and John Charles Thomas 
baritone. The chorus of the Central 
New York Music Festival Association, 
now in its twenty-second year, was also 
heard in the first concert. On the eve- 
ning of May 7 Mr. Thomas and Lisa 
Roma were soloists with a chorus from 
local high schools and in the evening 
Beniamino Gigli was applauded enthusi- 
astically by an audience of 6000. The 
Festival Chorus sang on this occasion, 


THRONGS HAIL STARS 
AT NEWARK FESTIVAL 


Record Attendance for Tenth 
Annual Event—Many 
Notables Heard 


By Philip Gordon 


NEWARK, N. J., May 8.—The tenth 
annual series of concerts sponsored by 
the Newark Music Festival Association 
came to a close last night with an attend- 
ance that probably exceeded that of any 
previous year. The audience which 
welcomed Feodor Chaliapin, baritone, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, last night 
seemed to fill every available seat in the 
huge Armory. Mr. Chaliapin’s appear- 
ance in concert was a delight to the 
many listeners who had previously heard 
him in opera. Through a varied pro- 
gram, which included an aria from “Don 
Carlos,” one from “Don Giovanni,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Night,” the “Volga Boat 
Song,” the “Song of the Flea” and 
Dargomizhsky’s “Government Clerk,” the 
famous singer held his audience en- 
tranced by the beauty of his singing and 
the magnetic, dramatic quality of his 
interpretations. 

Mr. Zimbalist was at his best, too, 
playing the first movement of the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto and two of Sarasate’s 
Spanish Dances in a manner that 
merited the storm of applause with 
which the audience greeted the perform- 
ances. 

Enthusiasm started on the first night 
of the festival, when Rosa Ponselle and 
Giovanni Martinelli evoked thunders of 
applause and responded to encore after 
encore, bringing their concert to a climax 
with a superb performance of the final 
scene from “Aida.” On the second eve- 
ning the playing of Mischa Levitzki held 
the audience in spite of the lateness of 
the hour, his performance of Liszt’s 
Sixth Rhapsody, the concluding number, 
being of an unforgettable quality. Jean 
Gerardy, ’cellist, and Marina Campanari, 
soprano, were also heartily applauded, 
and both responded with several addi- 
tional numbers. 

The programs also included two songs 
written for and dedicated to the Festival 
Chorus by James P. Dunn of Jersey City. 
“It Was a Lover and His Lass” and “The 
Music of Spring” were both greatly 
applauded. The latter contains a pretty 
waltz theme. 

In recognition of the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of the Music Festivals, 
the officers, directors and choral mem- 
bers of the association presented to C. 
Mortimer Wiske, director of the concerts, 
a gift expressing their appreciation of 
his services. In reply Mr. Wiske stated 
that he had great faith in the Festival 
Chorus and in the people of Newark 
and that he hoped to make the local 
chorus the equal of any body of singers 
in the country. 





Judson House, tenor, will give a con- 
cert in New Britain, Conn., on May 25. 
Other May appearances will be with the 
Truro Choral Society in Urbana, II1.; 
with the St. Louis Symphony and at the 
Spartanburg Festival. 





THE CURTIS 





INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE CURTIS FOUNDATION 
Endowed by MARY LOUISE CURTIS BOK 


Inaugurates its first season October Ist, 1924 
The faculty of international artista includes: Ensemble: oo - ot tes oo Sue 
, hinoff Oratorio an epertoire: Nicholas Douty 

Viewa: — ‘4 =, V'rank - eee Sacha Jacobinoff, Orchestral Vealnine: Michael Press, Leopold Stokowski 

-— wes, Emanuel Setlin. Harmony and Eartraining: George A. Wedge and 
Piano: Berthe Be t G F. Boyle, Austin Conradi, assistants 

Jo el Hofmann, David Sapirstein, Isabella Ven- Composition-Musical History: Rosario Scalero. 

wuve Opera Dest., Academic Dept.: Lecturers to be an- 
Voice: Mun me Charles Cahier, Horatio Connell, Marcella noun 

Sem brich. Enroliments- vennsatary Dept: Week of Sept. 15, 
Cello: Horace Britt, Michael Per Conservatory Dept: We ep 
Viola: Louis Svecenski CATALOGUE UPON M REGUEAT 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, S. E. Corner 





18th and Locust Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SENSATIONAL RECORD-BREAKING YEAR 
OF 
“THE AMERICAN NIGHTINGALE” 





OSEPHINE LUCCHES 





COLORATURA SOPRANO 


One Long Continuous Succession of Overwhelming Triumphs 


15 


Havana, Cuba 
Teatro Nacional 





MAY 
1923 


JUNE 
JULY 
AUGUST 


Ravinia, (Chicago) 
Ravinia Grand Opera Co. 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
San Carlo Grand Opera Co. 


Concert Tour (Season 1923-1924) 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Phila, Pa. (8); Madison, Wis.; Baraboo, 
Wis.; Stevens Point, Wis.; Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.; Wausau, 
Wis.; Appleton, Wis.; Ridgeford, Wis.; Sheboygan, Wis.; Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Fond du Lac, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Rochester, Minn.; Albert Lea, Minn.; Mankato, Minn.; 
Sioux City, lowa; Des Moines, lowa; Marshalltown, Iowa; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Leavenworth, Kans.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ottawa, Kans.; Topeka, Kans.; Lawrence, Kans.; 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Sedalia, Mo.; Jefferson City, Mo.; Jackson 
City, Mo.; New Orleans, La.; Biloxi, Miss. ; Juarez, Mex.; Mobile, 
Ala.; Pensacola, Fla.; St. Augustine, Fla.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; Tampa, Fla.; St. Petersburg, Fla.; Sara- 
sota, Fla.; Modesto, Cal.; Long Beach, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3); Santa Maria, Cal.; Berkeley, Cal.; Piedmont, Cal.; Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Del Rio, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex. 
(2); Yoakum, Tex.; Victoria, Tex.; Brownsville, Tex.; Mata- 
moros, Mex.; Ardmore, Pa.; Doylestown, Pa.; Wilmington, Del. 


APPEARANCES IN CONCERT AND GRAND OPERA 
IN ONE YEAR—MAY 1923 TO APRIL 1924 


1] 


Lucchese obtained one of the most brilliant triumphs. Lucchese is a 
singer of rare merit. Here, where Barrientos, Galli-Curci, Pareto and Otein 
have been heard in Lucia, Lucchese’s triumph is a great proof of her extraor- 
dinary merits.—El Diario Della Marina (Habana). 

A packed house showed the greatest enthusiasm recorded this season, not 
only for the masterly way in which the great Ruffo sang and acted, but also 
for the truly exquisite singing of Lucchese, whose Ophelia will long be re- 
membered together with her incomparable interpretation of Lucia and 
Barber. Lucchese’s Ophelia was really a thing of beauty. There was an 
ovational demonstration in the beautiful singer’s honor at the end of this act 
and she had to take eight or ten curtain calls—The Havana Post. 

The revelation of the night was Josephine Lucchese, a coloratura soprano 
who interpreted delightfully the role of Rosina. Very young and graceful, 
she possesses a very fresh and flexible voice which she uses with true per- 
fection.—La Discussion, Habana. 

Lucchese sang with a sense of its musical values that was unusual and ended 
it with a long-held high note of exquisite loveliness. The upper flights of 
her voice were of remarkable, even phenomenal beauty.—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner. 

Her voice has a beautiful quality. In the top register she displays a qual- 
ity which is crystal clear. In roulade work she is entirely commendable.— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

An artist of decisive talent and a picture of much comfort to the optic 
nerve. She displayed a voice which is a lovely demonstration.—Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


LUCCHESE WINS OVATION FOR HER WORK IN LUCIA 


Lucchese not only sang the role intelligently and with splendid voice, but 
also proved her powers as an emotional actress. Slender, young and beautiful, 
she was ably equipped to give a convincing and satisfying performance.— 
The New York Tribune. 

Her delivery of the Caro Nome in its dazzling scintillations and by pyro- 
technics must have reminded the veteran opera goer of Adelina Patti in 
her best days, and thoroughly well deserved was the tremendous salvo of ap- 
plause which it elicited. Nothing finer of the kind has been heard here dur- 
ing this or many previous seasons, and Mme. Lucchese must be congratulated 
on the achievement of a veritable triumph.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

It was not the fault of the audience that Miss Lucchese did not repeat her 
singing of the famous coloratura air. Her voice has grown in power without 
losing the exquisite clarity that has always distinguished it. Miss Lucchese’s 
great merits are too familiar here to need extended praise.—Boston Globe. 

Lucchese scored a hit. In Verdi’s Caro Nome and Eckert’s Echo Song she 
wholly won her audience. The last was a most merited triumph, for she 
swept through the vocal flights of this famous coloratura piece with exquisite 
effects.—Daily Star, Minneapolis, Minn. 

No finer coloratur flute notes or phrasing has been heard here than the 
lovely trills of Josephine Lucchese in “Charmant Oiseau” last night at the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Miss Luecchese’s pianissimo is exquisite, and she 
excelled in the things she has made hers through her opera experience.— 
Los Angeles Evening Express. 

Miss Lucchese is a young woman with such beauty of voice and beauty of 
person as are seldom found singly let alone in combination.—Pioneer Press, 
St. Paul, Mo. 

Her voice is rich and full and she possesses fine enunciation and sustained 
quality of tone. She was excellent.—The World Herald, Omaha, Nebr. 

Petite of figure, sweet of face and with a soprano voice of rare beauty, 
Josephine Lucchese completely won her audience. Miss Lucchese’s voice, 
augmented by a charming personality, drew an infectious applause from the 
house and was encored time and again at the end of each number.—News, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

In Miss Lucchese’s voice there is perspective, emphasis, sympathy and a beau- 
tiful quality which assures this young artist of a future hearing in the concert 
world. All her numbers were given without a flaw and with marvelous 
surety and tonal color.—Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 

The most difficult passages were phrased with superb technic, the kind that 
comes from long and laborious work coupled with intelligence and understand- 
ing. .. She dazzled her audience.—New Orleans States, New Orleans. 





Engaged Summer 1924 CINCINNATI GRAND OPERA CO. 
Engaged Season 1924-1925 SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 


A FEW AVAILABLE CONCERT DATES FROM COAST TO COAST 
CONCERT TOUR 1924-1925—DIRECTION 


Caruso Music Bureau, Suite 803-804 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANAGEMENT DANIEL MAYER 
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SUMMER STUDIO IN SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. Doane will teach in 
San Diego, Calif. 
July 7 to August 16th 


Course Comprises: Interpretation—Diction— 
Style—Tradition for Singers—Tone—Style— 
Tradition for Accompanists 


New York Studio, 25 East 35th Street (Open Until June 14th) 
San Diego Studio, 1849 Lyndon Road 





























OPERATIC ARTISTS THRILL SPARTANBURG 





South Carolina Festival Meets 
Deficit With Campaign 
of Ticket Selling 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., May 10.—With 
Rosa Ponselle, Queena Mario, Yolando 
Mér6, Marion Telva, Frances Peralta, 
Armand Tokatyan, Richard Crooks, Mil- 
dred Bryars, Judson House, Giovanni 
Martino and Alfredo Gondolfi as soloists, 
the twenty-ninth annual Spartanburg 
Festival, conducted by Frederick Wodell, 
came up to the highest artistic hopes of 
its promoters. Financially, the problem 
of a deficit was met almost at the 
eleventh hour by widespread publicity 
and by an active canvass of the city by 


ticket sellers, who succeeded in practical- 
ly eliminating the loss. The cost of the 
festival was $20,000. 

Five concerts were given, “Il Trova- 
tore” occupying one evening and choral 
music and solos forming other programs. 
Mr. Wodell’s cantata, “A Venetian 
Night,” was given its initial perform- 
ance with the assistance of the Phila- 
delphia Festival Orchestra, and proved 
a melodious and smoothly-written work 
that is grateful to sing. Solos in this 
were sung with sympathetic insight by 
Miss Mario and Mr. Crooks. The cho- 
rus, numbering 375, had been skillfully 
trained; and in Mr. Wodell’s cantata, as 
well as in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer,” pre- 
sented on the same program, sang with 
spirit and careful attention to nuances. 
Contralto and bass solos were in the 
hands of Miss Telva and Mr. Martino, 
who read their parts in the true oratorio 
style. 

The Misses Peralta, Bryars and Telva 
and the Messrs. House, Gondolfi and 
Martino made up the cast of “Trova- 
tore,” which was conducted by Mr. 
Wodell. The chorus again passed a diffi- 
cult test with success; and high praise 
was the reward of the soloists, their in- 
dividual numbers and concerted singing 
alike revealing the warmth of their 
voices and their musicianship. 


A matinée was distinguished by the 
original piano playing of Mme. Mérd, 
her numbers including Liszt’s Concerto 
in A Minor, with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso, Liszt’s Second Rhapsody and 
shorter pieces by Chopin. Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich conducted. 

Children had their share in the fes- 
tival, too, a chorus of 500, representing 
thirty schools, singing with enthusiasm 
and no small amount of understanding. 
An Ave Marie, Paul Bliss’ cantata, 
“Mon-dah-min,” “A Madrigal of Spring” 
by Percy Fletcher and ‘Ma li’l bateau,” 
by Lily Strickland, an alumna of Con- 
verse College, were their numbers. Mrs. 
B. L. Blackwell, director of school music, 
was the conductor, and Miss Bryars ap- 
peared as soloist, 

Operatic excerpts by Miss Peralta and 
Mr. Tokatyan at the last concert stirred 
the audience to demonstrations of delight 
that resulted in many an extra number 
being added to the program. The duet 
from the last act of “Aida” was re- 
peated, and “Celeste Aida” and arias of 
a like character were supplemented with 
“Annie Laurie” and other’ popular 
ballads. 





Rosing Will Teach at Rochester During 
Summer Session 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 10.—An ar- 
rangement whereby Vladimir Rosing, 
tenor, is to teach during the summer 
session of the Eastman School of Music 
is now completed. Raymond Wilson, 
acting director, will conduct a course for 
piano teachers, and Max Landow is to 
teach piano répertoire. Classes for 
teachers will be under the direction of 
George Barlow Penny and Jay Wharton 
Fay. The faculty also includes Selim 
Palmgren, Adelin Fermin, Harold Glea- 
son and Sandor Vas. Arthur M. See, 
secretary, is director of the session. 


Birmingham Artists Appear 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 10.—Lillian 
Pringle, ’cellist; Florence Otis, soprano, 
and Mildred Dougherty, pianist, gave 
two recitals recently under the auspices 
of Pelham Chapter, U. D. C. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 
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EMMY KRUEGER 


Lieder Singer 


“An artist of intelligence, musical culture and 
feeling.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, 
April 22, 1924. 

“Her singing was sheer delight from beginning 
to end. She sang Schubert sincerely, and simply 
revelled in his beautiful art. She painted with 
rich colors the spiritual meaning of Schumann’s 
muse. She revealed to us the deepest meaning 
of the now popular art of Brahms.” (Transla- 
tion) —Maurice Halperson, New Yorker Staats 
Zeitung, April 22, 1924. 


Miss Krueger's Next Appear- 


ance Will Be as Soloist at the 
Opening Concert of the Ann 
Arbor May Festival, May 21, 
1924. 


Engaged to Sing “Isolde”? and “‘Kundry” at the 
Bayreuth Festival, June-July 
Available All of Next Season 

Piano 


Steinway 


Management 


M. H. Hanson 437 Fifth Ave., New York 

















ROS 


Director Opera Department, Eastman School of Music 


will conduct special classes in 


The Art of Interpretation 


(Song and Opera) 


at the 


ING 








Summer Session 








of the 


Eastman School of Music 
June 23-July 26 
For Information Address Director, Summer Session, 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


A limited number of concert dates available season 1924-1925. 


Apply Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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‘*AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS” 


IN CONCERT 


AEOLIAN HALL, April 8, 1924 





“BARITONE VOICE OF FINE, 
FRESH QUALITY” 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 





IN OPERA 


38 Appearances This Season 
Metropolitan Opera Company 





“HAS A GOOD COMMAND OF 


STYLE AND HIS DICTION IS 
ADMIRABLE” 


© Mishkin 





AMERICAN BARITONE 
RE-ENGAGED WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


PRESS NOTICES 


Evening World, (Frank H. Warren), April 9, 1924. 


Lawrence Tibbett won the attention and admiration of his audience by 


Mr. Tibbett’s voice is a good one, of adequate size and of very agreeable 
quality, with a smoothness and softness of tone marked in his softer pas- 
sages. 


















































- easy vy —, his engaging style, his diction, his feeling for the 

phrase and text, an is general musical intelligence. His finished style . . 

oud pheasine steed out. y The Sun, April 9, 1924. (W. J. Henderson) [a 
“‘Lawrence Tibbett’s Premiere.”’ 

The World, April 9, 1924. He demonstrated his claim to a place on the recital platform. Mr. Tib- | 
The Brah ies dhe age F , bett has a good command of style and his diction is admirable. His method , 

e Brahms group was rich in tone and meaning and a collection of of interpretation is well within the limits of the concert stage and is founded 

French and English ballads had the simple tenderness of a singer who firmly on good taste. ; 7 

knows and loves their old-world atmosphere. ' 

The A : (L d Liebli April The Sun and the Globe, (Gabriel), December 1, 1923. | - . 

“ arene, natupeeeed te ing), prt 9, 1924. Lawrence Tibbett, an American baritone, better known on the other coast, j patie 
His vocal equipment is unusually extensive and elastic, some of his tones had for the first time the important part of Valentin. It is a réle in which 4 — 
ranging mellifluously into the tenor realms, and his manner of delivering other Americans have been born and died, operatically speaking, so that i giv 
songs left no doubt that he brings to bear upon them strong musical instinct, what Mr. Tibbett did with the singing of it was the more commendable. ‘ tog 
interpretative intelligence and much charm of singing manner. He brought forward with ease and assurance a firm and pleasing voice and : art 

The N York Tel dE : Mail used it justly. res 

e New York Telegram and Evenin ai ‘ b  chi 

April 9.1 Pi od b 8 , Brooklyn Eagle, (Cushing), December 1, 1923. cite 

pril 9, 1924. (Pitts Sanborn) Sip At 

; : : <7 Chaliapin, overpowering as he was, shared honors with a young Califor- : : 

Mr. Tibbett proved on this occasion that he understands the singing of nian, Lawrence Tibbett, who made his début as Valentin. Tibbett, too, is a i up¢ 
songs at least as well as he does the singing of opera. Restraint, nuance dramatic artist and his finely restrained death scene marked him as one to ap] 
and a feeling for style were delightfully present in his performance. He be watched ; rec 

— — words to the detriment of good tone. His delivery was / the 

careful in its attention to musical values and delightfully clean in its exe- : the 

cution of ornaments. He sang with well-considered expression. New York Times, December 1, 1923. : the 
e As an American artist, Mr. Tibbett’s Valentin had two mpenenase . on beh 
: . spotlight. His French words were clear, his baritone voice of fine, fres Gia 

The New York Times, April 9, 1924. quality. He looked a tall, spare figure of youth and modest demeanor. are 
The singer’s voice has broadened since last heard in intimate songs, yet Ital 

it has retained in that perilous process a remembered warmth and res- New York Herald, (W. J. Henderson), January 18, 1924. 

onance, sustaining well the martial emotion in LaForge’s “Flanders Mr. Tibl h in af the Mecahd with q lit © doe A 

Requiem” to which the same musician’s “Retreat” served as encore. Mr. Tibbett sang the music of the Herald with a good quailty 0 , ‘ 

with exact phrasing, and with a clarity of diction which ye og = | = : 
‘ . mirable. That is all a king’s herald in “Lohengrin” has to do and Mr. 

The New York Herald Tribune, April 9, 1924. Tibbett did every bit of it. L 
‘Lawrence Tibbett Turns Recitalist with Good Results.”’ Wo 
Lawrence Tibbett, an American baritone who is completing his first The World, (Frank H. Warren), January 8, 1924. inal 

season at the Metropolitan with most creditable results, turned recitalist Lawrence Tibbett, American baritone, the Metropolitan’s favorite Herald, ron. 

yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall with a program in four languages. proved to be one of the best we have heard. on 
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at*Nerone™ Opening 
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Arturo Toscanini, to Be Named a Senator 
by the King, from a Sketch by Autori, 
the Well-known Bass at La Scala 


i eves biggest triumph in the produc- 
tion of “Nerone” at the Scala last 
week was not Boito’s nor any of the sing- 
ers, but Toscanini’s. His direction of 
one of the most colossal productions ever 
given at the Scala, his ability to gather 
together such a staff of co-workers and 
artists and his justification of the great 
responsibility of his position were the 
chief subject of discussion after the ex- 
citement of the premiére had subsided. 
At the first performance he was called 
upon many times before he consented to 
appear with the singers, and then he 
received perhaps the biggest ovation of 
the evening, not only as the conductor of 
the Scala orchestra for “Nerone,” but as 
the director of the opera house, the man 
behind the whole production. Toscanini, 
Giacomo Puccini and Pietro Mascagni 
are being named Senators by the King of 
Italy. 





A Women’s Symphony Orchestra in 
London 


LONDON, May 1.—The new British 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra gave its 
inaugural concert recently under the pat- 
ronage of the Queen and with a program 
on which British composers were well 
represented. Gwynne Kimpton, the 
founder and conductor of the organiza- 
tion, has a compelling personality and a 
strong control over her players. The 
orchestra, which, for a new group, was 
well balanced, did perhaps its most effec- 
tive work in the accompaniment of 
Elgar’s Violin Concerto, played by Be- 
atrice Harrison. Dame Ethel Smyth, 
who made a speech at the first concert, 
was represented on the program by the 
Prelude to Act II of “The Wreckers”; 


“Teatro” 


Dorothy Howell played several of her 
own piano pieces and Phyllis Norman- 
Parker, a member of the orchestra, led 
a ballet for strings. The other soloists 
were Lady Maud Warrender and Louise 
Dale, who sang interesting groups of 
songs. 


American Club Aids 


Musicians in Paris 








ARIS, May 3.—American students 

have had an unusually successful sea- 
son in getting hearings before foreign 
audiences, due to the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Women’s Club of Paris. The club 
has established a music section, of which 
Mrs. E. Berry-Wall is chairman, to serve 
as a stepping stone for young artists who 
are struggling to secure a hearing in the 
strongholds of music in Paris. The work 


is under the direction of Mme. Tamara 
Lubimova, an American concert player. 

The American colony in Paris and 
French musicians have been exceedingly 
interested in the Saturday morning hear- 
ings given to American students in the 
club salons. Artists are encouraged to 
register for professional engagements 
and no fee is charged for this registra- 
tion. Americans who wish to secure en- 
gagements in order to have a longer 
period of study in France and artists of 
the Allied nations who are finished musi- 
cians but are unable to secure hearings 
are put in touch with opportunities in 
foreign countries. In time it is hoped 
that the music section will enlarge its 
accommodations and establish an inter- 
national bureau. 

In the past year over fifty-two concerts 
have been given at the club with the 
assistance of 136 artists, including Vin- 
cent d’Indy; Mme. Calve; the Brazilian 
pianist, Souza Lima; Mme. Jeanne Jou- 
vre, the English contralto; Samuel Dush- 
kin, American violinist; Stroesco, Rou- 
manian tenor; Tess Davidson, American 
singer, and Martha Girod Niekirk, the 
Dutch singer. 


Albert Wolff Leaves Opéra Comique 
for Champs Elysées 


PARIS, May 8.—Albert Wolff is leaving 
the Opéra Comique to go to Ganna 
Walska’s Théatre des Champs Elysées 
as general musical director with Jacques 
Hebertot, according to reliable reports 
current here. Wolff, formerly French 
conductor at the New York Metropoli- 
tan, has threatened to resign several 
times this season as a result of disputes 
over policy with the directors of the 
Opéra Comique. At one time it was 
rumored that he would go to America, 
but this was subsequently denied. Mme. 
Walska intends, it is said, to establish 
a permanent opera company at the 
Champs-Elysées, with herself as one of 
the members. 








Schneevoigt Resigns from Stockholm 
Orchestra 


STOCKHOLM, May 3.—Georg Schnee- 
voigt resigned the conductorship of the 
Stockholm Konsertfoeringen Orchestra 
on the first of the month. Schneevoigt 
appeared in America this year as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony in 
two concerts and has been invited to 
make guest appearances with several 
American orchestras next year. He will 
continue to conduct part of the season of 
the Berlin Philharmonic and will also 
lead the summer concert series at Sche- 
veningen this year. 





Milan Orchestra in First Season 


MILAN, May 2.—The Milan New Sym- 
phony Orchestra of the Societa del Con- 
certi, which gave its first concert this 
season at the Verdi Conservatory, is the 
first regular symphonic orchestra organ- 
ized for concerts in Milan. It is con 
ducted by Vittorio Gui of the Scala and 
his assistant, Ugo Tansini. The recep- 
tion given the orchestra leads to the hope 
in Milan that the city will at last have a 
permanent symphonic organization. 
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IENNA, May 8.—Richard Strauss’ 
new ballet, “Schlagobers’” was pro- 
duced here tonight as part of the Strauss 
Festival activities. “Whipped Cream,” 


the translation of the Viennese dialect 
title, is a burlesque fantasy, satirizing 
the frothy life of Vienna and its love 
of pastries and whipped cream. The 
setting of the ballet is in the famous 
old confisserie, Dehmel’s on Kohlmarkt, 
where all Vienna takes its tea; and the 
story tells of a small boy, who, after 
his confirmation, is brought to the tea 
shop and indulges not wisely but ter- 
ribly well. The characters in the 
pantomime are Princesses Candy and 
Tea Blossom and Princes Coffee, Cocoa 
and Sugar. There is Mlle. Chartreuse 
and a collection of other liqueurs, a small 
boy chorus of petits fours and finally 
a ballet of Pschorrbrau (manufactured, 
all Vienna remembered, by Strauss’ 
father-in-law) and frankfurters. The 
most effective and spectacular part of 
the performance is the ballet in which 
forty-eight dancers come out of a 
gigantic bowl of whipped cream which 
is beaten by a mechanical cook. The 
music is in the spirit of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” rather than that of the sym- 
phonic poems. It is light, gay and 
typically Viennese, even to the abundance 
of waltz themes. 

Vienna began its Richard Strauss 
Festival in honor of the sixtieth birth- 
day of the composer this week with a 
performance of his “Feuersnot” and 
“Josefslegende.” “Salome” and “Elektra” 
have also been given special perform- 
ances at the State Opera, of which 
Strauss is director. 

The program for the rest of the week 
includes productions of “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” and “Die Frau Ohne Schatten,” 
as well as three symphony programs, 
a chamber music concert and a song 
recital. The conductors for the festival 
are Dr. Strauss and his co-director at 
the opera, Franz Schalk. The singers 
include Maria Jeritza and Selma Kurz. 

As a feature of the celebrations, 
Strauss is being made an honorary citi- 
zen of the republic and director of the 
combined musical activities of the city. 
Vienna has also presented him with a 
villa built in the park of the Kronprinz- 
palais, one of the showplaces of the city. 
Strauss, it appears, is the only one not 
eager to join in the festivities. His 
son Franz was stricken with typhoid 
while on his honeymoon in Egypt, and 
the composer is worried about him and 
depressed by his illness. 

With his well-known genius for taking 
the opposite side, Strauss in interviews 
given on his birthday discounted the im- 
portance of his own work and of all 
modern music. Modern composers, in- 
cluding himself, he said, attempt a 
disastrous versatility. They experiment 
in too many fields and do not concen- 
trate enough in one direction to pro- 
duce great work. There has been, he 
asserted, no important music since Wag- 
ner. There has been a great deal of 
talent, but it is superficial; it has no 
depth or strength. 

Despite his estimate of the unimport- 
ance of his work, Strauss admitted that 
he was writing a new opera. The book 
is by Hugo von Hoffmansthal, who is by 
now the official Strauss librettist. 

Alfred Piccaver, the American singer, 
who is the leading tenor at the State 
Opera, has again resigned, probably as 
a result of the recent “differences” with 


Maria Jeritza, who, he thought, was 
infringing on his rights. After the 
Piccaver-Jeritza difficulties, when the 


audience stopped a_ performance of 
“Tosca” by shouting the names of the 
two artists at inappropriate moments, 
there has been a ruling forbidding the 
calling of names from the house, a viola- 
tion of a time-honored Viennese custom. 
Mr. Piccaver,.who will sing with Chicago 
Civic Opera next season, will probablv 
withdraw his resignation, as he has done 
before, because he is without doubt the 
most popular male singer in Vienna and 
there is a public demand for him. 
The City of Vienna has bought the 
house on Dé6blinger Hauptstrasse, in 
which Beethoven lived in 1803 and 
where he wrote the “Eroica” Symphony. 
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Richard Strauss, Whose Sixtieth Birthday 
Is Being Celebrated by a Festival in His 
Honor. The Reproduction Is from an 
Karly Caricature 











The owner of the house has kept Bee- 
thoven’s possessions intact and these will 
be turned over to the State, which will 
make of the place a Beethoven Museum, 
to be known as the Eroica House. 
Once an annual event, the Music and 
Theater Festival will be revived in 
Vienna this summer. The musical pro- 
gram includes the presentation of Hugo 
von Hoffmansthal’s dramatic arrange- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Prometheus.” 
Richard Strauss’ latest music drama 
“Intermezzo,” an opera by Bittner and 
two parts of Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, 
to be given by the State Opera. The 
Volksoper will offer a new production 
of Millécker’s “Bettelstudent,” and a new 
opera either by Prohaska or Bittner. 


The moderns will be represented by 
Arnold Schénberg’s play with music 
called “Die gliickliche Hand,” a new 


piano concerto by Erich Korngold and a 
series of chamber music pieces. It is 
expected that at this time an interna- 
tional congress of music will be held in 
Vienna. 





American Soloists at Second Dam- 
rosch Concert in Paris 


PARIS, May 6.—Seldom heard composi- 
tions of Beethoven were the features of 
the second concert of Walter Damrosch’s 
Beethoven Cycle tonight, and they cre- 
ated a sensation in musical Paris. The 
“Fidelio” Quartet, which has not been 
heard here since the presentation of the 
only Beethoven opera at the Opéra 
Comique fifteen years ago, was sung with 
skill and distinction by Rosalie Miller, 
American soprano, and Richard Hale, 
American baritone, with Mme. Maria 
France de Montaut and Max Moutia. 
Samuel Dushkin, American violinist, who 
is perhaps better known here than in 
New York, was warmly received in a 
performance of the Romance in G. Mr. 
Dushkin also played in two parts of a 
Beethoven trio and Mr. Damrosch played 
the piano in the theme and variations 
from the trio for piano, flute and bas- 
soon. The “Eroica” Symphony and the 
Leonore Overture, No. 2, completed the 
program. 


LONDON, May 1.—Sir Edward Elgar, 
with a mass chorus composed of the com- 
bined choirs of most of the London 
churches, led the musical program at the 
opening of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. The choirs sang “It 
Comes from the Misty Ages” and “The 
Land of Hope and Glory” by Elgar, Pur- 
cell’s “Soul of the World” and Parry’s 
“Jerusalem.” 
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HE name of Jonas Chickering is 

revered throughout the world of 
music. With Fulton whose genius pro- 
duced the steamboat, and Edison who 
gave the world electric light—Jonas 
Chickering was a pzoneer whose epoch- 
making inventions have made possible 
all modern pianos. From his historic 
beginning over a century ago—to the 
glorious Chickering of today—the piano 
bearing his name has ever been one of the 


“Pianoforte Masterpieces of the world.”’ It is 
to a faithful adherence to the ideals of 
the great pioneer founder that the indel- 
ible fame and beauty of the Chickering 
of today must be attributed. Its incom- 
parable tone—its great durability—its 
exquisite case designs and finish have 
in each decade since its establishment 
increased its prestige and brought it to 
the highest pinnacle of artistic achieve- 
ment in pianoforte making. 





To become the owner of a Chickering is a matter easily arranged. The music dealer in your 
city representing the Chickering will gladly inform you as to convenient forms of payment 
and estimate the value of your present piano to be taken as part of the purchase price. 
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“Star System” Affects Musical Taste 


Rudolph Polk Declares That Interest in What an Artist Plays Is Test of Real Appre- 
ciation— The European Attitude and America’s ‘Celebrity Complex’’—Native 
Artist Has Up-Hill Fight 


AUVNIEEVOUSEL PUL EGELDSYAL ED SUEDGAGEAYA TANTO ESATA ETA AAS id VET 
HE difference between 
European and Amer- 


ican audiences is a 





difference in attitude, 
says Rudolph Polk, 
American violinist, who 
has made several concert tours 
abroad. The Europeans are inter- 
ested in pure music. In America 


the interest is often related to the 
sensational as well as the aesthetic. 
It is an interest in the personality 
of the musician rather than the 
music he plays. 

“You can see it,” Mr. Polk asserts, “‘in 
the average concertgoer’s question about 
a recital. In America one says, ‘so and 
so is playing tonight, do you want to go?’ 
and, if the name is sufficiently famous, 
you go. In Europe if you ask the same 
question the inevitable answer is ‘What 
is he playing?’ That is the test of a 
music lover. When America begins to 
take an interest in programs, to insist 
on good music as well as finished playing, 





then she will be a musical nation. 
Musicians will not be able to repeat the 
same banal overworked pieces year after 


year. If they do they will play to empty 
seats. The symphony orchestras will 
have to vary their programs. We can’t 


say that America is a musical country 
because all the artists are here, or be- 
cause we have more concerts than any 
other country in the world. We go to 
hear people play, not what they play.” 

The problem, of course, is not entirely 
a musical one. It is, Mr. Polk declares, 
the result of the “star system.” America 
has the celebrity complex. We demand 
famous names and, very often, not only 
famous names, but foreign ones. The 
majority of the successful American 
musicians and _ singers have foreign 
names, if they were not born with them, 
they have adopted them. There are per- 
haps a handful who have come to the top 
with American names. 

“Tt is difficult to be an American in 
America,” says Mr. Polk, “but it is 
possible to succeed in spite of it. It 
takes longer. You have to prove your 
mettle, but it has been done. The coun- 
try as a whole still demands foreign 
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“THE WORLD’S GREATEST EXPONENT OF THE VIOLIN AS TEACHER, COMPOSER, AND ARTIST,” WILL TEACH AT THE 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Beginning September 25th 
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names. They can command higher fees 
because it is easier to sell out the house. 
Audiences want something different, 
something exotic. Sometimes the name 
is all there is. Albert Spalding has made 
his name. He had to work hard to do 
it. A half a dozen foreign violinists who 
were not as good have achieved success 
in a much shorter time. 


Courage and Persistence Wanted 


“The outstanding example of an 
American’s over-night success is, of 
course, Roland Hayes, but he came back 
with a European reputation. I heard him 
sing a couple of years ago. I knew then 
that nothing could keep him down. You 
see I believe in the Nietzschean will to 
power. It has to be combined, of course, 
with ability. When it is you must get 
what you want.” 

It takes courage and persistence, but 
then everything worth while does. It 
takes courage in this age of expression- 
ism for as young an artist as Mr. Polk 
to call himself a classicist. “I really 
am, you know,” he insists. “Musically 
I’m a dyed-in-the-wool conservative. That 
doesn’t mean that I’m not interested in 
new music, I am, but not to the extent 
of claiming it as the only music. There 
are very few modern pieces that can com- 
pare with the old ones. If I find one I 
play it, but it is difficult. You can’t play 
unknown things in America. The 
audience wants to hear familiar pieces. 
They like to recognize the music. It isn’t 
just because it gives them a sense of im- 
portance, makes them feel superior. It 
is because they really enjoy it more.” 

Mr. Polk has been on tour this season 
with Feodor Chaliapin and has had an 
opportunity to observe the psychology of 
the American audience and its reaction, 
not only to his own work, for that is al- 
ways difficult to gauge, but to the sing- 
ing of the great Russian and his 
programs. 

In Europe, in his student days in Ber- 
lin, he was part of the music-loving pub- 
lic and since then, in his several concert 
tours abroad, he has studied it from the 
artist’s point of view. “I am on my way 
back to Europe again,” he says, “for a 
series of concerts. I am going to play 
in Paris and London as well as Central 





Rudolph Polk, Violinist 


Europe and then I’m coming back. I 
think an artist should play both here 
and abroad. The change in atmosphere 
and in the attitude of the audience is 
good for him. I want to play in Europe, 
not because it helps an artist’s reputa- 
tion in America, but because there is a 
very real satisfaction in it. 

“Playing abroad, of course, isn’t as 
profitable as playing in America, finan- 
cially, but it gives you a great deal. You 
must keep up the standard. Your 
audience is critical and so are your 
critics. You are not judged by your 
nationality or beauty. Last year, in Ber- 
lin, at the height of the bitterness against 
foreigners, American artists and those of 
other countries were accepted on their 
merits as artists, not condemned because 
of a favorable valuta. Even if you are 
a favorite and play badly, you will not 
be excused. The first time you fall down, 
they will think that it was, perhaps, due 
to external circumstances, but they will 
watch you closely. At your next appear- 
ance you must redeem yourself or go 
under. 

“T don’t mean by this that the artist 
plays in America only for money. He 
doesn’t. At least the sincere artist 
doesn’t. It is his duty to bring music to 
America, to educate the public to appre- 
ciate it and as his success becomes appar- 
ent, he has his reward.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





AMERICANS SCORE AT PITTSBURG, KAN. 





Sundelius’ Recital Feature of 
Festival Week—School 
Contest Held 


By George P. Boyd 

PITTSBURG, KAN., May 10.—Music by 
American composers occupied places of 
honor on a program given at the tenth 
spring festival of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ College of Pittsburg recently, 
Carl Busch coming from Kansas City to 
conduct his “American Flag,” a work 
that was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm registered in the course of the 
week. “The New Earth,” by Henry Had- 
ley, presented the same night under the 


leadership of Walter McCray, head of 
the Teachers’ College music department 
and director of the festival, also called 
forth emphatic demonstrations of ap- 
proval, Mr. McCray receiving his share 
for an authoritative handling of chorus 
and orchestra. 








Free Scholarship including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition. 


Thomson Medal awarded through competition at close of season. 
Harold Hess assistant to Thomson will prepare students for the master’s classes during summer months. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 16 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A recital by Marie Sundelius, in 
which her crystalline voice and rare 
musicianship were unfailing sources of 
delight, was another outstanding event. 

The fourteenth annual performance of 
“Messiah,” under Mr. McCray, was 
raised to a high point of excellence, solo- 
ists being Hazel Silver-Rickel, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Havens, Arthur Kraft and Herbert 
Gould, who also gave a concert in col- 
laboration with Mr. McCray and Henry 
Purmort Eames, pianist and lecturer of 
the American Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. 

Nora Neal, accompanist, and Rhetia 
Hesselberg, concertmaster, both of the 
Teachers’ College faculty, contributed to 
the success of choral programs. 

The scope of the festival was realized 
in an interstate high school contest, in 
which 2000 students from thirty schools 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma com- 
peted, some of the contestants coming 
from points 150 miles distant. 

The festival was so well patronized 
that, despite heavy expenses, a surplus 
was left for use in promoting the festival 
to be held next year. 
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VERBRUGGHEN PAYS 
_ NEW ORLEANS VISIT 


Church Choirs Show Progress 
and Glee Club Completes 


Successful Tour 
By Helen Pitkin. Schertz 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., May 10.—The New 
Orleans Philharmonic Society ended its 
season at the Atheneum with a concert 
by the Minneapolis Symphony under 
Henri Verbrugghen, Lenora Sparkes, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Elias Breeskin, concertmaster, appearing 
as soloists. 

Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, the 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” the Theme 
and Variations from  Tchaikovsky’s 
Third Suite, with Mr. Breeskin, and the 


Prelude to the Third Act of “Lohengrin” 
were the orchestral numbers, to which 
Miss Sparkes added arias from “L’En- 
fant Prodigue” and “Carmen.” The Bee- 
thoven had not been heard in New 
Orleans before, and Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
reading of this, as of the rest of the pro- 
gram, revealed the studious and sincere 
musician. Miss Sparkes sang beautifully, 
with taste and feeling and a favorable 
peta was left by Mr. Breeskin’s 
solo. 

The New Orleans Church Choral Club 
gave its May festival under E. O. Sellers 
in the North School Auditorium. Dr. 
Sellers and his associate, M. G, Beckwith, 
have greatly improved the chorus, which 
sang with exemplary tone and accuracy. 

The Baptist Bible Institute Men’s Cho- 
rus gave a good performance of Spohr’s 
“On Our Way Rejoicing” and the spiri- 
tual “Going to Shout All Over God’s 
Heaven.” The Baptist Bible Institute 
Women’s Chorus did not fare so well, 
lacking the accuracy of the men’s choir. 
The chief soloist was W. Plunkett Mar- 
tin, baritone. 


ELEVENTH SEASON 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


The Polyhymnia Circle appeared in 
Marquette Hall recently in a classic pro- 
gram. 

The Tulane Glee Club has returned 
from a successful tour taking in Baton 
Rouge, Opelousas, Alexandria and Lake 
Charles. 





CLEVELAND ADULTS TAKE 
PART IN MEMORY TESTS 





Social and Business Clubs Vie with Chil- 
dren in Showing Knowledge of 
Standard Works 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 3.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra held its fourth annual 
music memory contest on the afternoon 
of April 25 in Masonic Hall. Contesting 
teams were of two classes—adults repre- 
senting social, business and musical 
clubs, and children from schools in Cleve- 
land and neighboring towns. Arthur 





Shepherd, assistant conductor, directed 
the contest and the program. 

Test numbers included ten composi- 
tions from a list studied during the sea- 
son. Mr. Shepherd presented fragments 
of each and contestants were allowed a 
minute in which to inscribe on specially 
designed cards the name of the work, the 
composer and his nationality. School 
winners were teams from Lakewood 
Senior High School, Wilson Junior High, 
Prospect, Coventry, Noble, Chambers, 
Hathaway-Brown and the Senior High 
of Lourdes Academy. Adult winners 
represented the Hathaway-Brown School 
2 and the Fortnightly Musical 

lub. 

The Lutheran Chorus of Greater Cleve- 
land, F. W. Streiter, director, sang 
Haydn’s “Creation” on April 28, in 
Masonic Hall. A large audience at- 
tended. Musicians from the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Walter Logan, played 
the accompaniments and Estelle Gockel 
was at the piano. Soloists were Grace 
Northrup, James Price and Henri Scott. 
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Maintained by the Detroit Symphony Society 


WILLIAM H. MURPHY, President 


‘An extraordinarily sensitive and beautiful instrument.’’—Bruno Walter 


“The Detroit Orchestra is a good Orchestra by all 
the tests that one can think up to apply. The tone 
and balance of the various choirs are good, partic- 
ularly in the strings and horns. The first violins have 
fine tone, generally good intonation and ample volume, 
and the seconds are almost as good as the firsts. The 
principal wind players are well above the average, 
conspicuously so in the case of the first Clarinet and 
First Horn. The brasses are well blended in tone 
and play with admirable discretion 


“The playing of the men shows unusual surety and 
finish. Mr. Gabrilowitsch must be an excellent drill 
master.”"—Deems Taylor, NEW YORK WORLD, 
February 22, 1923. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s accomplishments with the 
Detroit Orchestra in the comparatively brief period 
that he has guided it have been among the most aston- 
ishing, as well as the most widely blazoned, events of 
recent musical history. He has welded his instruments 
into a unity of tonal beauty and has steadily guided 
it toward his own individual ideas of interpretation. 
His program last night interestingly revealed the flex- 
ibility of this orchestra; its adaptability to unusual 
requirements and its success in playing music of atmos- 
pheric coloring. Real virtuosity among its individ- 
uals is rather more apparent in such picturesque num- 
bers as Saint-Saens’s ‘Le Rouet D’Omphale,’ with its 
masses. of orchestral detail and in the whimsical 
‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ of Dukas, with its weird suc- 
cession of musical symbols, than in the symphonies the 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS 


capable performances of which one takes more or less 
as a matter of course. Mr. Gabrilowitsch placed 
contrasting musical gems in interesting juxtaposition 
last night to provide a program well away from the 
beaten path.”—Harvey W. Southgate, ROCHESTER 
HERALD, February 14, 1924. 


“The concert last night once more served to show 
that the Detroit Symphony has reached a point in its 
development where it merits recognition as a notably 
fine orchestra. Among its outstanding qualities are 
the tonal balance of the various choirs and the con- 
spicuous excellence of the first violins, which 
achieve a beautifully suave tone of ample volume.”— 
A. J. Warner, ROCHESTER TIMES UNION, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924. 


“Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his players gave an inter- 
pretation of most sympathetic order of the gripping 
Tschaikowsky music, tonally beautiful and smooth, the 
poetic passages being played with impressive feeling 
and the climaxes rising to heights of passionate in- 
tensity. Splendidly proportioned, also, was the back- 
ground for the various orchestral solos, notably the 
horn solo of the andante, and the ensuing duet of horns 
and oboe. The audience responded at once to the 
beauty and nobility of the orchestral work, and at the 
close of every movement bore enthusiastic testimony to 
its appreciation of the magnetic conductor and his 
skilled performers.”—Mary M. Howard, BUFFALO 
EXPRESS, October 31, 1923. 


“Aside from the beautiful music produced by the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, the two performances 
here emphasized the value of magnetism in direction. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch carries the niceties of rehearsal 
development before his audiences. With players so 
well trained in their parts that at times some of the 
members of the orchestra could be observed taking all 
their cues from their leader and none from a printed 
score, Gabrilowitsch picked his shadings of tone with 
an individual appeal to each instrument or group of 
instruments with elaborate detail. His face, the thrust 
of the clenched fists, the level waves of his baton in 
the passages of singing melody all played their part in: 
the success of the concerts. There seemed little 
doubt that the glimpse of the sight can prepare the 
ear for a beauty on its way to the brain, and the 
hearing appreciate the advance warning.—A loysius Coll, 
PITTSBURGH GAZETTE TIMES, November 25, 


1923. 


“Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch as a conductor what has 
been said about him as a pianist might well be repeated. 
He is very painstaking, excusing nothing which savors 
of the slipshod; working out every effect, inspiring his 
men to their utmost endeavor. In a symphony as spec- 
tacular as the Tschaikowsky fifth, exaggeration is 
easy, but Mr. Gabrilowitsch is careful to avoid it, 
while at the same time taking full advantage of the 
opportunities which are constantly put before him by 
the composer. His conducting is forceful, yet digni- 
fied, impressive and _ authoritative.’ — GRAND 
RAPIDS HERALD, November 27, 1923. 


A FEW OPEN DATES FOR 1924-1925 


WILLIAM E. WALTER, Manager - 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Orchestra Hall, Detroit, Michigan 


THE MASON AND HAMLIN IS THE OFFICIAL PIANO OF THE DETROIT SYMPHONY SOCIETY 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
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Nebraska Music Teachers Support 
Appointment of a State Director 


QU LLLAAULLNLACANONNOOODUOOUGGANSNLNEEO OLS QUO GEN SSETREAEOOAOAAAAN TEN Re 


RAND ISLAND, NEB., May 10.—The 

Nebraska Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention held here, 
strongly supported the appointment of 
a State director of music, and it was 
announced that a survey of the potential 
membership of the association through- 
out the State will be made. The con- 
vention also highly indorsed a credit 


system in the public schools for the 
private music student, similar to that in 
operation in the schools of Omaha and 
Lincoln. A discussion was held on the 
subject of student contests for next year, 
but no vote was taken. 

The convention opened on April 21 





THUEL 


BURNHAM 


PIANIST 


Teacher of Many Well Known 


Pianists in Europe and America 


In New York for 


the Entire Summer 


Master Classes 


In Technique, Interpretation 
and Ensemble 


(Piano Concerti and Two-Piano 
Numbers ) 


Classes for Teachers 
Special Method of Memoriz- 
ing and Private Lessons 


Four Assistants in New York 


Recitals by Mr. Burnham 
and Artist-Pupils 


—Steinway Pianos Used— 


Address— 
Russell Wragg, Sec’y. 
No. 10 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


at the Hotel Yancey. John Mason Wells, 
president of Grand Island College, wel- 
comed the delegates, Jane Pinder, presi- 
dent, gave the annual address. 

Charles E. Watt, editor of the Music 
News, Chicago, spoke in the afternoon on 
“The Needs of Young American Musi- 
cians,’ and announced his slogan as 
“America first in music, as in everything 
else,” while disclaiming any antagonism 
to foreign musicians, to whom we owed 
too much, he said, to make such an- 
tagonism possible. He urged youthful 
aspirants to improve themselves as 
artists and teachers, and to hold their 
work to strictly American ideals. 

Voice, violin, piano and organ confer- 
ences occupied the second and third days, 
and a suggested curriculum for a High 
School course of study was adopted 
by the convention. The chairman of these 
conferences were: Voice, Fred G. Ellis 
of Omaha; piano, Mrs. Forrest L. Shoe- 
maker of Fremont; organ, Louise Shad- 
duck Zabriskie of Omaha, and violin, Roy 
A. Peterson of Chadron. Harold Bauer, 
pianist, was a speaker at the piano con- 
ference, addressing the delegates in 
regard to the master classes in the sum- 
mer schools. 

Rev. Dr. S. Mills Hayes, honorary pro- 
fessor of English and Art in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, delivered a lecture 
































Photo by Townsend Studio 
Laura Schuler Smith of Lincoln, Newly 
Elected President of the Nebraska Music 
Teachers’ Association 


on “The Impressionistic Movement in 
Literature, Painting and Music” before 
the delegates on the third afternoon of 
the convention and reviewed the course 
of impressionism in these branches of 
art, describing Claude Debussy as the 
leader of this school in music. 

Laura Schuler Smith of Lincoln was 


elected as the new president; Cecil Berry- 
man of Omaha as vice-president, and 


Edith Lucille Robins as_ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Many notable recitals marked the 
course of the convention. That given 


by Harold Bauer, pianist, was especially 
attractive. He played Beethoven’s 
Sonata ‘“Appassionata,” Schumann’s 
“Papillons,” Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor, Bach’s Partita in B Flat, and 
other numbers, and aroused great en- 
thusiasm. A sonata program given by 
Martin W. Bush, pianist, and Henry Cox, 
violinist, was another feature. It com- 
prised three Sonatas—Franck’s in A, 
Mozart’s.in G and Grieg’s in C Minor. 
Five Lincoln artists appeared in an at- 
tractive concert—Lillian Helms Polley, 
soprano; Herbert Gray, tenor and ’cellist; 
August Molzer, violinist, and Marguerite 
Klinker and Mrs. Herbert’ Bryson, 
pianists. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes M. Fuhr 
of the Hastings College Conservatory 
gave Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” to the 
musical setting by Richard Strauss, and 
George H. Aller led the Ladies’ Glee Club 
of the State Teachers’ College in another 
program. 

At the banquet which closed the con- 
vention the Grand Island Y. M. C. +. 
Glee Club sang under the leadership of 
Guy W. Morse, and with Leonard Switzer 
as accompanist, and Frances Chamber- 
lain of the Conservatory danced to an 
accompaniment played by Irene Ander- 
son. Adrian M. Newens was toast- 
master at the banquet, and the speakers 
were Helen A. Craven, Leon F. Beery, 
Evelyn Ryan, and Mr. Duffield. 





ITHACA REJOICES IN FIRST BIG FESTIVAL 





Prominent Artists Aid Con- 
servatory Forces—Students 
Compete for Medals 


By Gertrude Evans 


ITHACA, N. Y., May 10.—The music 
festival, which was given April 25 and 
26 by the Ithaca Conservatory, proved 
to be an artistic achievement of great 
importance. The chorus of 175 voices 
and the orchestra of sixty pieces were 
composed almost entirely of Conserva- 
tory students: while both conductors, 
Bert Rogers Lyon and Patrick Conway, 
are teachers in the Conservatory. Three 
of the nine prominent soloists, Ruth 
Rodgers, Lucy Marsh and William 
Wheeler, were former graduates of the 
Ithaca Conservatory, and two, John 
Quine and Leon Sampaix, are members 
of the faculty. 

To Mr. Lyon’s inspiring leadership 
was due the unusually fine choral work, 
which was one of the most attractive 
features of the festival. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was given on 
the first night with Clarence Whitehill in 
a masterly presentation of the title rdle. 
Ruth Rodgers captivated her audience, 
not only in her faultless singing of the 
soprano role, but also at the concert 
given the second day. William Wheeler, 
tenor, and Doris Howe, contralto, each 
gave a most satisfactory performance. 

The second concert was given by the 
Conservatory Orchestra, under Patrick 
Conway, dean of the Conway Band 
School, affiliated with the Ithaca Con- 
servatory. Mr. Conway worked wonders 
with this group of students. The soloists 
were Ruth Rodgers, soprano; John 
Quine, baritone, and Leon Sampaix, 


pianist. Mr. Quine possesses a voice of 
exceptional beauty and displayed a gift 
for interpretation. Mr. Sampaix played 
the Fantasia “Russe” for Piano and 
Orchestra, by Napravnik, electrifying 
his hearers. 

The concert on Saturday evening in- 
cluded a song recital by Lucy Marsh, 
Charles Trowbridge Tittman and Wil- 
liam Wheeler, and Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” in which Miss Marsh, Miss Eller- 
man, Mr. Tittman and Mr. Wheeler, ac- 
companied by the festival chorus, solo 
chorus, orchestra and organ, took part. 
Miss Marsh proved her great ability, 
particularly in the ‘Inflamatus,” where 
her clear tones and artistic delivery, 
together with the excellent accompani- 
ment by the chorus and orchestra, made 
the performance an interesting event. 
Miss Ellerman’s rich and _ unusually 
sympathetic contralto voice was also a 
joy, and the work of Mr. Tittman stood 
out as an important feature. The Con- 
servatory directors have announced 
their intention of making the festival 
an annual event. 


Juniors and seniors of the various 
departments competed for medals, one 
gold and one silver, in a series of con- 
tests held recently at the Conservatory. 
The winners were Katherine Kline of 
Trenton, Pa., and Marion Starkweather 
of Worcester, N. Y., piano; Gretchen 
Haller of Herkimer, N. Y., and Arnold 
Putnam of Duluth, Minn., voice; Sara 
Miller of Oneonta, N. Y., and Doris 
Pettengill of Melrose Highlands, Mass., 
in the physical education department; 
Leah Unangst of Nazareth, Pa., and 
Alice Ridley of Ithaca, expression de- 
partment, and Regina Bleil of Glenshaw, 
Pa., and Lynn Bogart of Binghamton, 
N. Y., violin. 


Frieda Hempel on Final Tour of Season 


Frieda Hempel, accompanied by Coen- 
raad V, Bos, pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, 
flautist, left New York on Monday of 
last week for her final tour of the season. 
Eight Jenny Lind concerts will occupy 
her up to May 27. The schedule is as 
follows: Hornell, N. Y., May 13; Brad- 
ford, Pa., May 14; Mansfield, Ohio, May 
16; Newark, Ohio, May 18; Fort Wayne, 
Ind., May 20; Hammond, Ind., May 22; 
South Bend, Ind., May 23, and the 
Evanston, Ill., Festival, May 27. Miss 
Hempel will sail for Europe on the 
Majestic, June 7, and will not return to 
this country until the middle of next 
January, when her tour here will em- 
brace a series of twenty concerts on the 
Pacific Coast. In October and November 
of this year Miss Hempel is to sing thirty 
concerts in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. 





Activities in Boston 

HUY AUITIQUUOONYSUQQUUULUUUEONGENNOUOUQUOLOOOONEOUQNEOOTOU CAEN OGOOOUOREEOUOUOQOOGOOEONONTOOOCOUOE Go AOENOTOUOOGUGEASEA PALE 
Boston, May 10. 

Harris Stackpole Shaw, organist, was 
the soloist at the new organ dedication 
in the Christ Episcopal Church, Lons- 
dale, R. I., Wednesday evening, April 
30. Mr. Shaw played a program of 
classic and modern works. 


ba a" 1 
Frederic Tillotson, concert pianist, 
who sailed for London, England, on 


April 27, appeared in the Artists’ Course 
at Wheaton College on April 26. 
* * * 


Ernest Lamoureux, baritone, pupil of 
Frederick Lamb of this city and Wor- 
cester, gave a recital in Hildreth Hall, 
Worcester, on the evening of May 2 
Mr. Lamoureux was assisted by Ales- 
sandro Niccoli, violinist, and Rudolf 
Fagerstrom, accompanist. W. J. P. 











Borissoff 4p 


Concludes Concert Tour Before Audience of 1800 at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Borissoff scored an indubitable triumph before audience which showed its appreciation in vigorous ap- 


plause.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times, Apr. 12, 1924. 


Borissoff maintained a rich tone and brilliant technique throughout the entire program. 
ulates the bow with a beautiful movement of an elastic bow arm and fingers the strings with a powerful 


grip.—The Tribune Republican, Meadville, Pa., Apr. 10, 1924. 


Josef Borissoff Is Engaged for the Summer Music Series at Kenilworth, N. J. 


Management: HARRY & ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


He manip- 
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ENGLAND SETS AN EXAMPLE 


ADIO is so recent an invention, and one with 
kR such vast potentialities, that to condemn its 
usage in this country as a disseminator of inferior 
entertainment is perhaps to betray more impatience 
than vision. There is no denying that the pro- 
grams sent daily into the ether from American sta- 
tions contain little to attract or win the respect of 
the serious music-lover. Yet it is not blind opti- 
mism to believe that there are better things in 
store. Nor is the problem peculiar to America; 
England and the Continental countries are wrestling 
with it and steadily making headway. 

In England, so discerning an observer as Percy 
A. Scholes writes (in the Chesterian for April) : 
“Broadcasting is the biggest thing that has ever 
happened to music. It is as important as the birth 
of a new Beethoven . With the advent of 
broadcasting the days of music as the amusement 
of a smal] refined“circle are over. Music is within 
the reach of everybody.” 

Mr. Scholes has found that “classical music” is 
often repugnant to people unfamiliar with its 
structure and beauties, but correspondence has also 
shown him that this aversion is gradually breaking 
down, and he has received many letters from people 
candidly admitting a change in taste. From this 
he concludes that the radio cannot justly be con- 
sidered as a possible enemy to good music. 

“My prophecy,” he declares, “is that during the 
next two years thousands of people will sicken of 
‘slush.’ Bad music, if one hears enough of it, wears 
out; good music lasts.” 

As far as England is concerned, the reaction has 
apparently already set in. Mr. Scholes adds a 
postscript listing some extracts from the various 
programs scheduled by the English stations for the 
last week in March. 

The music promised includes some of the pure 
cream of the literature. There are three consider- 








705 Philharmonic * 


able works by Bach, a Haydn symphony and the 
“Jupiter” of Mozart, a program of songs from 
“Figaro,” well-known scores by Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky, Liszt, Chopin and Bizet and a tempting 
array of modern works by such masters as Debussy, 
D’Indy, de Falla and Elgar. There is, in addition, a 
whole evening’s program of Saint-Saéns. Nor is 
the native composer neglected—he rarely is these 
days in his home country. Nine or ten English 
compositions are included in the week’s programs, 
and for the following week scores by Holst and 
Bliss and a new opera by Armstrong Gibbs are 
announced. 

All this sounds too pleasant to be real; yet there 
are the facts. Only a powerful imagination could 
conceive of a like state of affairs in the American 
radio world at the present time. Especially fantas- 
tic, when applied on this side of the sea, becomes 
the prominence given to representative native com- 
posers. Can anyone imagine a United States radio 
station broadcasting, in the year 1924, the Ameri- 
can equivalent of such a mighty work as Holst’s 
symphonic suite, “The Planets’? 

However, England today is merely at the point 
at which America will be tomorrow in the matter 
of radio programs. The fact that the English 
companies see fit to accord such generous repre- 


_ sentation to the. finest music, and find a place for 


so much serious native music, is proof that the 
average “listener-in” on John Bull’s chief island is, 
like Barkis, willin’. Perchance the average Ameri- 
can is in the same receptive condition. 
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WANTED: ACTION! 


N interesting suggestion regarding the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music was that made 
by Ferdinand Dunkley in last week’s issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. Mr. Dunkley argues that, as our 
Government has apparently not yet reached the 
higher places of aesthetic enlightenment, the coun- 
try’s music-lovers should take over the project and 
build a great National Conservatory. He points 
out that the machinery, far from having to be im- 
provised, is already in existence. That machinery 
is represented by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, the disinterested character and fine spirit of 
which are above the breath of question. 

It is probably true that, by adopting such a 
course, our music-lovers would relieve the Govern- 
ment of a problem which it seems none too eager, 
or ideally equipped, to cope with. Yet, in spite of 
Mr. Dunkley’s blunt observation that “the Ameri- 
can Government is not musical and probably never 
will be,” the men in Washington ought at least to 
be given ample opportunity to fulfill the wish of a 
great and cultured body of citizens. 

Let the Government say where it stands on the 
Nationa] Conservatory question, and exactly what 
it purposes doing. The music-loving element of the 
United States have contained their souls in pa- 
tience till now; they cannot be expected to continue 
to do so indefinitely. Action is wanted, promptly. 
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A GREAT PIONEER HONORED 


HICAGO honored itself a fortnight ago by 

honoring the memory of the founder of its 
Symphony, Theodore Thomas. The achievement of 
that illustrious musician will outlast the stone 
monument erected and unveiled in his praise; but 
it is well that a man who so enriched music in 
this country should receive the public tribute of a 
grateful community. Chicago, and all America, 
owes to Theodore Thomas more than can be repaid. 
He was a great and sturdy pioneer, and the trails 
he blazed so well have been turned into handsome 
highways. We are sometimes prone to forget, in 
listening to our many accomplished orchestras, the 
men who went before, working with ardor to 
further the art they loved. It is well, then, that 
there should be monuments chiselled and set up to 
remind us of the service of such leaders as Theodore 
Thomas. 
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OUR WOMEN COMPOSERS UNITE 


HE women composers of this country have 
f pon advanced their interests by forming 
a group affiliated with the League of American Pen 
Women. Although but newly created, the “Com- 
poser’s Unit” of the league has formulated several 
constructive plans, the realization of which is pos- 
sible only to an organization of this kind. Much of 
the credit for these achievements belongs to Mrs. 
Dorothy De Muth Watson of Washington, D. C. 





The letter to be issued once a month, carrying 
information as to the needs of the publishing 
houses, is a practical form of service which com- 
posers—particularly those residing at a distance 
from the music centers—will find exceedingly 
valuable. 

Too little attention has been paid in the past to 
the contribution which women composers can make 
and are making to the cause of American music. 
The writings of the best composers of the gentler 
sex are imbued with a blithe and gracious charm, 
a delicate fantasy, not often matched in the works 
of their masculine colleagues. It is time that these 
qualities received something more than passing or 
condescending recognition. By organizing, the 
women composers of serious purpose have taken 
what may well be the most direct avenue to such 
merited recognition. 


fi{P 





Sculptor Limns Tenor Anew after Smash of One Bust 


When a marble bust of Beniamino Gigli crashed to 
the floor and was disfigured, the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor was filled with grief. But the sculptor, Vincenzo 
Miserendino, told him to “cheer up”! “I’ll make a new 
bust,” he said, “for your face is imprinted in my mind, 
just as your singing is in my soul!” So he started the 
sculpture from the old work (flattened as shown in the 
inset), and the singer posed for the final touches, after 
which he declared that it excelled the old in sponta- 
neity. Shown in the picture with the finished bust are 
Mr. Gigli (left) and the artist. The latter is a brother 
of Illuminato Miserendino, violinist. 


Bloch—Ernest Bloch has again turned author at the 
request of a publication for a series of articles for pub- 
lication during National Music Week. The composer 
was asked to choose one leading musician from each 
country, which to him seemed representative. He chose 
Moussorgsky from Russia, Wagner from Germany and 
Verdi from Italy, but as for America, he asserted that 
Walt Whitman, with the melody of his verse, was her 
“greatest musician.” 


De Pachmann—A dollar bill carefully framed now 
hangs on the wall of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
and the story is told that at the close of a recent recital 
by Vladimir de Pachmann in Easton, Pa., a man in the 
audience insisted upon paying in the bill at the box- 
office. “I got more than my money’s worth,” he ex- 
plained to the amazed treasurer. Signatures on the bill 
of the local manager, George Haage, and L. C. Yoe- 
mans of the Bureau are mute witness to this unique 
case of a man who paid twice. 


Middleton—As soon as the first warm airs of spring 
send the musical folk from metropolises, Arthur Mid- 
dleton goes on a fishing trip. It is one of his favorite 
occupations, and during his brief vacation this year he 
intends to do a lot of it, before beginning his engage- 
ment as a master class instructor in Chicago. “There 
is nothing like it!” says the popular baritone of the 
sport. “How delightful it is, after a season of Pullman 
cars, hotels, taxicabs and concert halls, to go out under 
a shady tree and cast your line into a quiet stream!” 


Schelling—The lure of California has been strong 
enough to draw Ernest Schelling to the Far West, 
where he is taking a vacation from concert activities 
after appearing with the New York Philharmonic on 
tour in performances of his “Impressions from an 
Artist’s Life.” Mr. Schelling is spending his time in 
composition, and denies that the “silver screen” has 
any charms for him. His famous dog, Nicholas Cres- 
towsky, has cinema leanings, however, it is said, and has 
been “approached” for a contract in the silent medium! 


Samaroff—When Olga Samaroff visited Peoria, IIl., 
recently to give a concert an elderly gentleman asked 
to buy a ticket at the box-office. There was none left, 
but an usher took him inside to look for a vacant seat. 
Dr. Franklin Davis offered his own seat to the stran- 
ger in this dilemma, and soon learned to his surprise 
that he was speaking with the artist’s father. The 
latter had come from a distance unannounced to the 
concert, and so a surprise was planned for the pianist. 
In the wings she was told that “a gentleman” wished 
to be presented, and—the meeting took place amid 
the greatest joy on both sides! 
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ont and Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





A Cure for Critics 


to duels. 


adverse comment. 








as Sterne found out long ago. 
of a Whole-tone Sonata that has been luke-warmly “received” 


PARISIAN author has challenged the critics of his latest book 
This would be a fine way for the baritone with a 
tendency to flatting or a contralto with a tremolo to end 
They order these things better in France, 


We can picture the composer 


pouring molten lead into a reviewer’s overshoes while that one’s attention 


is distracted. 

There are punishments we can think of 
to fit some of the Critical Crimes. A 
scribe who writes “large audience en- 
thusiastically welcomed,” when his own 
chair in the concert haii remained un- 
warmed, we would condemn to a five- 
hour Private Séance with that particular 
artist. Other suitable chastisements 
follow: 

For the Date-Hound who writes three 
sticks on the history of the opening num- 
ber and its vicissitudes through the ages, 
devoting one line to the singer: Com- 
pulsory compilation of statistics on how 
often “Drink to Me Only” and “The 
Rosary” have been publicly performed. 

For the Conscientious Objector whom 
nothing pleases: Six months of listening 
to “Zampa” and “Funiculi-Funicula” 
played by the Amalgamated Bands of the 
city departments of any five American 
metropolises. 

For the Reminiscent Soul who sheds 
tears at mention of Wagner premiéres 


; and the Good Old Lisztian Days: A bi- 


weekly program of “Listen to the Mock- 
ing Bird,” ‘Good-bye, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry,” the Second Hungarian Rhapsody 
and the “Rienzi” Overture, painstakingly 
performed in an atmosphere of bustles 
and antimacassars by gas-light. 

And for the Violent Modernist: Six 
uninterrupted months of That Sort of 
Thing. 


* * * 


Competition 


SMALL BOY was sent to the music 
store with a note asking that the 


Quartet from “Rigoletto” record be sent. 
The boy lost the note and also did not 
remember the title of the record, but was 
familiar with the music. 
He hesitated a moment and then said: 
“T want that piece where the lady tries 
to beat the man talking!” & FF. & 


* * * 
A Musical Deluge 


T seems co-incidental that the Salva- 
tion Army chose National Music Week 
for a major campaign in New York, but 





the reverberations of its trumpets, 
voices and tambourines has helped things 
on not a little! The impression we got 
from the contending strains from a dozen 
noon-day recitals in nearby concert halls 
and the Army’s exhortations was some- 
thing like this: 

“Are you washed, are you washed—” 

“Who is Sylvia, who is she?—” 

“In the blood, in the blood—” 

“Rolling down to Rio, ro-o-o-o-oling 
do-0-0-—” 

“O for a man—” 

‘“‘Woman is fickle, light as a feather—” 

“__sion in the skies—” 

“O, say, can you see—” 

“No, not one! No, not one!” 

e «= @ 


More Proverbs 


TS a long trombone that doesn’t have 
a turning. 

When wage disputes come in at the 
door, harmony flies out of the orchestra. 
In Union there is much discussion. 

Fair, fat and—coloratura. 
A subscriber and his ticket are soon 
parted. 
It’s always fair weather when man- 
agers get together. 
ok * ok 


Misnomers 


66 HAT I want to know,” says J. A. 
H., “is why—since some musicians 


are so fond of taking names other than 
their own, and others prefer to keep their 
patronymics—why, I say, is Maia Bang 
a violinist, and Richard Singer a 
pianist?” 

Sd a * 


Kindly Omit Flowers! 


N ambitious seven-year-old, writes 
M. J. S. from Pueblo, Col., was 


anxious to act as usher. He wanted to 
carry floral offerings to a fair young 
pianist at her graduation recital. He 
had once been to a funeral, where there 
were flowers. So he went up to the 
teacher in charge and asked: 

“Please, may I be a pall-bearer?” 
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Phrasing Mozart 


Question Box Editor: 

In Mozart’s Piano Concerto in D 
Minor, page 3, Schirmer Edition, should 
measures one and two be played in one 
phrase or two? I have been advised by 
eminent musicians to play them in one 
phrase in spite of the fact that they are 
written in two. H. M. S. 

Nicollet, Minn., May 10, 1924. 


The point does not seem of major im- 
portance, so if you prefer one phrase 
there is no reason for not playing the 
passage that way. Practically the same 
figure occurs in measures three and four 
and five and six. The identical phrasing, 
with the figure slightly different, makes 


a very pleasing effect. 
 -— < 


About Basses 
Question Box Editor: 

1, Will you kindly inform me as to how 
soon it is safe for a bass to begin vocal 
study? 2. How deep must an operatic 
bass be able to sing? 3. What are the 
deepest bass réles ever written? 


J. O’C. 
Lewiston, Me., May 8, 1924. 


1. This depends largely upon the natu- 
ral development of the individual voice, 
hut in general eighteen or nineteen would 
not be too young. 2. A good low E Flat. 


3. “Sarastro” in “The Magic Flute” and 
“Marcel” in “The Huguenots” are among 
the lowest bass réles in the standara 
répertoire. 

7? ? 


America’s Oldest Orchestra 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the Boston Symphony the oldest or- 
chestra in America? ey. me 

Springfield, Mass., May 11, 1924. 

No, the New York Philharmonic, or- 
ganized in 1842, is America’s oldest or- 
chestra. The Boston Symphony was not 
organized until 1881. 

: 23 


Range of V oice 


Question Box Editor: 

1. When my voice changed it dropped 
two octaves instead of one, and I now 
sing two octaves lower than I formerly 
did. Is this correct? 2, Is my range 
from Middle C to the A Flat above the 
F of Queen of the Night fame an unusual 
one for the male voice? J. F. F. 

Erie, Pa., May 10, 1924. 


1. If by “correct” you mean “usual,” 
we should say it is most unusual, and 
from the fact that you now sing notes 
that are high for even a soprano voice, 
it seems as though you must be mistaken 
about the drop, as two octaves above that 
A Flat would be so high as to be very 
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nearly inaudible. 2. With regard to your 
present range, the highest male voices 
seldom go above the E on the fourth 
space, treble clef. If you can sing the 
A Flat in the octave above that your 
range is certainly phenomenal. 
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The Polonaise 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you describe the Polonaise and 
how it originated? 

Olivet, Mich., May 8, 1924. 

It is a dance of three-four time, with 
a characteristic rhythm, moderate tempo, 
the form being a sort of animated pro- 
cession in couples. It is said to have 
originated .in the presentation of the 











Polish nobles to Henry III of France 
when he was made king of Poland in 


1573. 
7 2? ? 


The Cittern 
Question Box Editor: 

Was the antique cittern an old form 
of the modern zither? A. D. K. 

Pontiac, Mich., May 9, 1924. 

No. The cittern was like the zither 
only in that it had wire strings. These 
were tuned in unison pairs, usually four 
in number, and passed over a fretted 
fingerboard. The back was flat, not 
curved like the lute. Sometimes a plec- 


trum was used in playing, but generally 
the strings were plucked with the fingers. 
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ICTOR WITTGENSTEIN, pianist, 

was born in Louisville, Ky. His fam- 
ily were all very musical, and an uncle, 
Hugo Wittgen- 
stein, was a fa- 
mous flautist who 
toured with Patti 
and other celebri- 
ties. Mr. Wittgen- 
stein received his 
general education 
in the grade and 
high schools of 
Louisville and af- 
terward was a spe- 
cial student at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity for three 
years. He began 
the study of piano 
at the age of 
twelve in Louis- 
ville and continued 
there until eighteen, when he moved to 
New York, studying theory under Ed- 
ward MacDowell at Columbia and taking 
piano with him privately. The last piano 
lesson MacDowell ever gave was to Mr. 
Wittgenstein. He was also a member of 
MacDowell’s Artists’ Class. After the 
death of MacDowell, Mr. Wittgenstein 





Victor Wittgenstein 


studied piano for three years with Rafael 
Joseffy and theory and composition with 
Rubin Goldmark. In 1910 Mr. Wittgen- 
stein went to Berlin, where he studied 
under Mme. Varette Ter-Stepanoff, with 
whom he did his most significant piano 
study, and prepared for concert work, 
making his début in recital in Amster- 
dam in December, 1913. The same month 
he made his début with orchestra in the 
3eethoven C Minor Concerto with the 
Elberfeld Philharmonic and two weeks 
later appeared with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, playing the same Beethoven Con- 
certo and those by Saint-Saéns in G 
Minor and Rubinstein in D Minor all at 
one concert. His success brought him 
engagements for concerts in Baden- 
Baden, Wiesbaden, Mainz, Zurich and 
Lucerne. He was booked for further 
appearances in Europe, but was com- 
pelled by the war to return to this coun- 
try. He made his American début in 
recital in Aeolian Hall in November, 
1914, and subsequently played three 
tours through the Eastern States, ap- 
pearing in all the large cities. He made 
his London début in recital in Wigmore 
Hall in June, 1923. Mr. Wittgenstein 
maintains a studio in New York, where 
he devotes a small amount of time to 
teaching. 
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CHICAGO HEARS FINE 
BENEFIT PROGRAM 


Mary Fabian, Abraham Sop- 
kin and Louis Jacobson 
Stir Admiration 


CHICAGO, May 10.—The benefit recital 
of the Civic Concert Association, given 
in Orchestra Hall on Sunday afternoon 
under the auspices of the Zionist Senate, 
presented three excellent concert artists: 
Mary Fabian, soprano; Abraham Sopkin, 


violinist, and Louis Jacobson, tenor. 

Miss Fabian, whose art was admired 
by patrons of the Chicago Civic Opera 
this year, achieved a charming quality 
of lyricism in Florence Lowenberg’s 
song, “Three Flowers,” dedicated to Miss 
Fabian. She also sang Rasbach’s “Trees” 
with exceptional beauty of voice. 

Mr. Sopkin, a true poet of the violin, 
played a Vitali “Chaconne,” and in re- 
sponse to insistent applause he added 
an arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” Here is a violinist 
who knows how to sustain the most deli- 
cate harmonics with great beauty of 
tone and accuracy of pitch, and again 
draw from the instrument a rich tone 
of unbelievable broadness and fullness. 

Mr. Jacobson has a big tenor voice of 
purity and evenness throughout its 
range, and he sang his upper notes 
with admirable ease and beauty. 





Cicero Children Win Contest 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Nineteen prizes out 
of twenty-five in the school children’s 
essay contest, consisting of season tickets 
to next year’s Children’s Concerts of the 
Chicago Symphony, were won by the 


school children of Cicero, a little suburb 
adjoining Chicago on the southwest. The 
prizes were offered for the best essays 
written by the grammar school children 
on the program they liked best in the 
Children’s Concert Series just ended. 
The contest was open to children in Chi- 
cago and vicinity. Oak Park won one 
prize, Chicago won five prizes and Cicero 
won the other nineteen. The judges were 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony; Howard Wells, presi- 
dent of the Society of American Musi- 
cians, and Glenn Dillard Gunn, music 
critic of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. 





Reuter at Work in Italian Atelier 


CHrIcAGO, May 10.—Rudolph Reuter, 
American pianist, has established his 
atelier in a quiet suburb of Leghorn, on 
the Mediterranean, and there he is 
working out his programs for his com- 
ing American tour. A number of pupils 
have gone to him from America and 
Berlin, and many Italian music-lovers 
are gathered about him in his studio at 
Ardenza. Mr. Reuter has given many 
musicales in the interesting immediate 
musical circle. 


Columbia School Gives Concert 


CHICAGO, May 10.—The annual concert 
of the Columbia School of Music was 
given Thursday evening in Orchestra 
Hall. The soloists with the school sym- 
phony, Ludwig Becker conducting, were 
Opal Felkner, Evelyn Martin Goetz and 
Mary Lucile Purcell, pianists; Evelyn 
Wienke and Vivian Rankin, sopranos, 
and Aldo Del Missier, violinist. The 
Columbia School.Chorus sang, conducted 
by Louis St. John Westervelt, and the 





soloists with the chorus were Marion 
Capps, soprano; Genevieve Davison, ac- 
companist, and Robert MacDonald, or- 
ganist. 


GIVE HOLMQUIST MEMORIAL 


Swedish Choral and Sunday 
Club Honor Late Bass 


CHICAGO, May 10.—In memoriam of 
Gustaf Holmquist, bass, who died a year 
ago, the Swedish Choral Club and the 
Sunday Evening Club Choir united in 
singing Verdi’s Requiem Mass_ on 
Wednesday evening in Orchestra Hall. 


It was a fine tribute to a singer who had 
won a warm place in the affections of the 
musical public of Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West. Mr. Holmquist was one of the 
prime movers in establishing the Swedish 
Choral Society and was for many years 
associated with the Chicago Evening 
Club. 

Under Edgar Nelson’s direction, a 
capital performance of the Requiem 
Mass was given. Tenderness was in the 
opening “Kyrie” and genuine power in 
the “Dies Irae.” The quartet of soloists 
was admirably chosen, comprising Else 
Harthan Arendt, soprano; Edna Swan- 
son Ver Haar, contralto; Arthur Board- 
man, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
The orchestral accompaniments were 
played by men drawn from the ranks of 
the Chicago Symphony. 








Evening 





“Carmen” Excerpts Given in Chicago 
Motion-Picture Theater 


CuicaGo, May 10.—The “opera in 
concert form” work being done by Na- 
thaniel Finston in the Chicago The- 


ater, the city’s largest moving picture 
house, brought to a hearing “Carmen,” 
in English, Sunday noon. The offering 
was an excellently arranged string of 
excerpts from the opera, and was heard 
by 5000 persons. The principals were 
Sybil Comer, as Carmen; Arthur Board- 
man, as José; Louis Kreidler as Esca- 
millo, and Olive June Lacey as Micaela. 
A good chorus and well-trained orches- 
tra gave the necessary musical back- 
ground, and the smaller parts were in 
competent hands. 





Harold Triggs Heard in Recital 


CuHIcAGo, May 10.—Harold Triggs, 
a young pianist who was victor last 
week in the Bush Conservatory contests, 
was heard in recital on Wednesday 
night in Kimball Hall, and disclosed 
much talent. His technical work was 
crisp, clean and correct, and every 
phrase was given with polish. His tone 
was beautiful and finely modulated. 
The program included Beethoven’s Fifth 
Concerto, Ravel’s “Morning Serenade of 
a Clown,” Fauré’s Nocturne in A Flat, 
Dohnanyi’s C Major Rhapsody, Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s “Reveries of Prince Eg- 
lantine,” Debussy’s “The Girl with the 
Flaxen Hair, ” and Moszkowski’s “Jug- 
gleress.” 





Inga Orner Admired as Soloist with 
Norwegian Glee Club 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Inga Orner, oper- 
atic soprano, won a big success last 
Sunday as soloist with the Norwegian 
Glee Club, Gustaf A. Carlson conduct- 
ing, at the Humboldt Park Commandery 
Temple. Her first group of songs, by 
Sinding, Grondahl, Heise, Lie and Var- 
muth, was warmly applauded, and she 
received an ovation after her beautiful 
singing of five Grieg songs, all in Nor- 
wegian. The Chicago Scandinavian 
String Quartet played two groups of 
Grieg and Hofland compositions. 
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Photo by Heyn 
Ernest Nordin, Conductor and one of the 
Founders of the Omaha Symphony 


MAHA, NEB., May 11.—The birth 
of the Omaha Symphony was signal- 
ized by a triumphant concert given in 
the City Auditorium on May 10 before 


an audience of nearly 4000. The Sym- 
phony, composed of leading musicians in 
the city and organized on a sound basis 
with the glad cooperation of theater 
managers and business firms, has also 
the indorsement of influential women in 
the community, its début being arranged 
by the business and professional women’s 
division of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Ernest Nordin is the conductor. To 
him, in company with Herman K. Mans- 
field and Rudolph Seidl, great praise 
must be accorded for unselfish and un- 


tiring efforts to bring the project to a 
successful issue. And that the Omaha 
Symphony is destined to play a healthy 
and prominent part in the city’s musi- 
cal development seems a foregone con- 
clusion. 


Special interest was attached to the 
occasion by the appearance, as guest | 
conductor, of Engelbert Roentgen, of the 


Minneapolis Symphony, which visite‘ 
Omaha last year. Musicians on the 


stage and the audience rose to welcome 
Mr. Roentgen as he entered; and the | 
high note of enthusiasm thus sounded | 


was maintained throughout the concert. 

The program was: Overture, “Oberon.” 
Weber; soprano aria from “Lakmé,” 
Delibes; Symphony No. 4, Tchaikovsky; 
Adag ietto, Bizet; Praeludium, Jarne- 
felt; “Shepherd’s Hey,” Grainger; ’cello 
solos, “Waldesruhe,” Dvorak; Allegro 
Appassionata, Roentgen. Vema Lois 
Sutton, a Nebraska artist, and Mr. 
Roentgen were the soloists. 

Seldom does a young orchestra achieve 


the results that were realized by this | 


earnest and ambitious company. A 
reading of the Tchaikovsky Symphony 
that was imbued with high ideals left 
the impression that in Mr. Nordin and 
his associates Omaha has an organiza- 
tion capable of rising to an enviable 
position. Technically, the performance 
of this work was surprising in its ac- 
curacy, while, from the standpoint of 
interpretation, emotions and moods were 
clearly mirrored forth. 
orchestra less happy in Weber’s Over- 
ture and in lighter pieces. 
Hey,” 
enthusiasm that a repetition was _ in- 
evitable. 


Singing true to pitch and overcoming fF 


all other difficulties with ease, Miss 
Sutton materially strengthened her 
standing with Nebraska audiences. Mr. 
Roentgen, a master player, drew from 
his ’cello a tone of exceptional resonance 
and appeal. As an encore to his own 
composition he gave Saint-Saéns’ “Le 
Cygne” with a harp accompaniment 
delicately played by Virginia Mulhol- 
and. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





St. Philip Neri Chorus in Concert 


CHICAGO, May 10.—The choir of St. 
Philip Neri, conducted by Horace G. 
Anderson, gave a concert in The Play- 
house on Sunday afternoon. The pro- 


gram included Rheinberger’s “Eja 
Mater,” Palestrina’s “Popule Meus” and 
“Gloria Patri,” and Gounod’s “Gallia.” 


The voices of the young singers have 
been drilled to express beauty and deli- 
cacy, with sustained pianissimos and 
similar effects, rather than to astound 
by volume. A large audience applauded 
the excellent singing. 





Jessie Hall to Manage Cornish School 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Jessie B. Hall has 
accepted the position of manager of the 


Cornish School of Seattle, of which 
Nellie C. Cornish is director. Miss 
Hall will leave Chicago on Aug. 1. She 


is founder and director of the Bureau 
of Fine Arts, and a well-known concert 
manager. She has taken up the cause 
of young artists, and founded a Young 
Artists’ series of concerts, which in its 
eighth season has become national in 
scope. 





Milwaukee Singers Give “Martha” 


CHICAGO, May 10.—The Polish Opera 
Club from Milwaukee gave Flotow’s 
opera “Martha” on Sunday evening in 
the Auditorium Theater. The tuneful 
music was given with enthusiasm, but 
these singers, who gave “Halka” here 
last year, are hardly ready as yet for 
this music. Rosa Saskowaska, Teresa 
Schultz, Antonio J. Lukaszewski, W. 
Schwabe, Jan Nowak and E. Stachow- 
iak were the principal singers, and Jan 
C. Landowski was the conductor. 





Daniel Protheroe Honored 


CHICAGO, May 10.—Daniel Protheroe 
celebrated his twentieth year as director 
of the choir last Sunday, and a dinner 
was given in his honor in the afternoon. 
On Thursday he celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary as leader of the Arion 
Musical Club in Milwaukee. Mr. Pro- 
theroe is head of the vocal department 
of the Sherwood Music School. 


Harold Land, baritone, with Dudley 
Wilson at the piano, gave a recital at 
the home of Bruce Bedford, Trenton, 
N. J., on May 1. 





Mojica Is Soloist with St. Louis Club 


St. Louis, May 10.—The final concert 
of the Morning Choral Club took place 
last night at the Odean, with José 
Mojica, tenor of the Chicago opera, as 
soloist. He displayed versatility in 
several arias and groups of Spanish 
songs. The latter in costume were most 
effective and very well liked. The Club 
did their best work in Gaine’s Fantasy 


on a Russian Folk-song with the assis- 
tance of two violinists, Esmerelda Berry- 
Mays and Ethel Knobloch. Deems Tay- 
lor’s “Arietta” Waltz and Pearl Curran’s 
“Dawn” were also exceptionally well 
sung by the club under Charles Gallo- 
way. Adelvert Huguelet was accom- 
panist for Mr. Mojica and Paul Friess 
for the club. HERBERT W. COST. 





To Sell Rare Violins at Auction 


Sixty-seven old and rare violins, violas 
and violoncellos by famous makers, col- 
lected in Europe during the last thirty 
years by Augusto Molini of Padua, Italy, 
will be sold at auction at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, on May 27. The 
list includes ten Stradivarius and instru- 
ments by Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, 
Antonius and Hieronymus Fr. Amati, 
Francesco Ruggieri, Carlo Guadagnini 
and others. Several evening demonstra- 
tions will precede the sale. 





Wight Neumann Moves Offices 


CHICAGO, May 10.—F. Wight Neumann, 
who for thirty-seven years has been 
local concert manager in Chicago, has 
moved his offices to the Blum Building, 
overlooking Lake Michigan, at 624 S. 
Michigan Boulevard. 
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ct to 
aah. New Part Song—Local 
— a Musicians Active 
1e COon- By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 
to the | WASHINGTON, May 10.—The Rubin- 
guest stein Club, a choral organization of 100 
oe @ women, which brought its sixteenth sea- 
capi "™ son to a brilliant close recently, is mak- 
eleome ing extensive plans for next season. It 
ad the @ will again offer a scholarship at one of the 
unde musie schools in Washington or at the 
aan “ Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, and 
akmé.” also a money prize to composers south of 
ovsky; the Mason and Dixon Line, for the best 
J erne- composition for women’s voices, the com- 
a, position to be sponsored and sung bv the 
Toi club at one of its concerts in the follow- 
1 Mr. ing year. Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish is 
; president; Claude Robeson, director, and 
yt Mrs. Adele Robinson Bush, accompanist. 
4 7 At the third and last concert of the 
phony club this season, Kathryn Meisle, con- 
is left tralto, was the soloist, singing two 
n and groups of songs and “Amour viens aider” 
amaieo from “Samson et Dalila” with luscious 
viable mm tone. The club chorus was heard in two 
caiaiane groups, the last of which was devoted 
ts ac. °° American composers, including R. 
at of Nathaniel Dett, Harvey B. Gaul and 
Taare Walter H. Golde. It also sang “The Day 
. the & Is Done,” by Robert Stearns, a resident 
Over.|) °f Washington. Ross Farrar was the 
herd’s (y tenor soloist. 
sach Carl Engel, director of the Music 
s in-() Division of the Library of Congress, 


arranged an interesting exhibit of music 
by the American women composers, who 


SN POSITS 


Mice attended the recent convention of the 
Roe | League of American Pen Women. The 
Mr exhibit was in the music department of 

om the Library and caused considerable com- 

ment. 

nance 


 & Flora McGill Keefer, contralto; Mrs. 
a Ralph P. Barnard, soprano, and Louis 





6c 
_ “Le A. Potter, composer-pianist, took part in 
alhol.. a concert at the Church of the New 
aiNo!- Jerusalem for the benefit of the Young 
ES. People’s Association of the Church, on 
the evening of May 2. The program in- 
lub cluded vocal. solos and duets and a group 


Sat of piano numbers, some of which were by 
Mr. Potter. 
place Mr. and Mrs. 


Edouard Albion pre- 


Jose sented Gertrude Henneman, pianist, in a 
a, as private recital at their studio on the eve- 

: ning of May 4. Miss Henneman was 
y on assisted by William Kimmel, whose talk 
anish on “New Tunes for Old,” with illustra- 
most tions by the Ampico, proved delightful. 
Club An operalogue on “Lohengrin,” with 

the arias and principal choruses, sung by 
ntas) a group of singers from the Washington 
1SS1S- Opera Company, and the story told by 
erry- “Peggy” Albion, was presented by Mr. 
Tay- and Mrs. Albion at the Central High 
rans School on May 8. Dorothy Mansfield, 


wel! soprano; Rose Pollio, contralto; Louis 


rallo- Annis, tenor, and Albert Shefferman, 
com - bass, were heard in the arias. The pre- 
a ; - 

riess sentation of the series of operalogues 


ST. was so successful last fall at the Cosmos 
Club, that there have been many requests 
for its repetition, and it is expected that 
the series will run throughout the sum- 
jolas mer at the High School Auditorium. 

col- Edwin N. C. Barnes, director of music 


1 


hirty in the public schools, directed a three day 
taly, school music festival at the Central High 
rson School, during the first three days of 
The May. On the first and third evenings, 
stru- the Monitor’s Choir presented “King Sol 
yesu, in Flowerland,” a cantata by Mr. Barnes. 
mati, Harry Angelico, baritone, sang the title 
rnini role, King Sol, with much dignity, and 
stra- students from the normal, high and 
junior high schools assisted. Preceding 

the cantata was a half hour of music 

by the kindergarten orchestra, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Laura F. Ward; the 

ann, cornet class of the junior high schools, 
been and a number by pupils in the classes in 
has orchestral instruments. On the second 
ling, night, three cantatas were given by the 
4S. chorus of the teachers and the glee clubs 
from the high schools. They were 

——- “Columbus,” “The Mid-summer Night’s 
I Dream” and “The Landing of the Pil- 


grims,” all directed by Mr. Barnes. Edith 
B. Athey was the accompanist. 
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Gertrude Lyons, soprano, director of 
music of the Women’s City Club, 
arranged a delightful musicale on the 
evening of May 5. Mr. and Mrs. Alfonso 
Zerbee sang two duets, and Mrs. Zerbee 
a group of soprano solos, accompanied by 
Katherine Weber. Mrs. Homer Wright 
played two piano solos of Chopin and 
Rachmaninoff, and Mr. Zerbee sang a 
group of the “Indian Love Lyrics” of 
Amy Woodford Finden. 

The concert arranged by Mrs. Henry 
Hunt McKee for the benefit of the Gold 
Star Mothers of the World War, given 
at the new Willard Hotel on the night of 
May 6, was one of much interest in 
point of personnel. Those heard were 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano; 
Congressman C. A. Woodrum, baritone; 
Mary Muller Funk, harpist of Baltimore; 
Mrs. Rhea Watson Cable, wife of Repre- 
sentative Cable from Ohio, composer- 
pianist; Josef Kaspar, violinist, and Mrs. 
Carl Chindblom, wife of Representative 
Chindblom of Illinois, pianist. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson has re- 
turned from an annual series of five 
recitals in Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 


AMERICAN WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED 


Sonatas by Stoessel and Smith 
Selected by Society—Call 
for Manuscripts 


David Stanley Smith’s Sonata for Vio- 
lin and Piano and Albert Stoessel’s So- 
nata for two violins and piano have 
been chosen for publication by the So- 
ciety for the Publication of American 
Music. These works will be printed and 
issued to the members on or about Oct. 
15. The compositions were selected 


after all the works submitted had been 
played before the Board of Directors and 
the Advisory Committee, Musicians who 
gave their services for the preparation 
and the playing of the several composi- 
tions were Howard Brockway, Gaston 
Dethier, and Mrs. Edwin Ideler, pianists; 
Ottaker Cadek, Edouard Dethier, Edwin 
Ideler, and Alix Young-Maruchess, vio- 
linists; G. Arthur Tuthill, viola player; 
C’Zelma Crosby, ’cello; George Barrére, 
flautist, and Harold M. Dearborn, tenor. 

The society will receive, not later than 
Oct. 15 next, original, compositions by 
American citizens for submission to its 
advisory board for recommendation for 
publication in its sixth season of 1924- 
1925. 

The compositions must be submitted 
under assumed names or devices, with 
the actual names and addresses of the 
writers in a sealed envelope on which is 
written the assumed name or device. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied 
with adequate postage for its return as 
“first class matter,” otherwise it will not 
be sent back after the examination. 

The number of works submitted by any 
one composer cannot exceed two. 

The society gives consideration only 
to chamber music. It cannot consider or- 
chestral works, short solo pieces of any 
kind, or songs, unless the latter are 
written for a group of instruments ac- 
companying the voice. The society, in 
choosing for publication, lays stress on 
the musical merit of the work submitted: 
it places no restriction on the number 
or combination of instruments used for 
chamber work. 

The society looks forward to the recep- 
tion in the coming autumn, of composi- 
tions of vital interest and competent mu- 
sicianship which can be published with 
satisfaction to its members. 





Danville, Va., Applauds Concert of Min- 
neapolis Symphony 

DANVILLE, VA., May 10.—The Minne- 

apolis Symphony under the auspices of 

the Music Study Club, brought Danville 

a rare musical treat in the concert given 


in the Tabernacle, on April 22. Henri 
Verbrugghen conducted. The program 
included Overture to Freischiitz by 
Weber, Symphony No. 5, by Beethoven, 
Suite from Ballet “The Nut-Cracker” 
by Tchaikovsky, Adagietto from Suite 
No. 1, “L’Arlésienne” by Bizet, “Waiata 
Poi” by Alfred Hill, orchestrated by 
Henri Verbrugghen, and Prelude and 
Introduction to Act III of “Lohengrin.” 
The audience was very appreciative and 
the generous applause had many times 
to be acknowledged by the conductor and 
orchestra. HELEN CARROLL GANNON. 


BALTIMORE PLANS 
MONSTER CHORUS 


Peabody Students Give “Magic 
Flute”—Symphony Heard 
in Children’s Concert 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, May 10.—Through the ac- 
tivity of the Municipal Director of 
Music, Frederick R. Huber, who is nego- 
tiating with Edward A. Strauff, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Club, plans 
may be carried into effect which will 
result in the forming of a massed 
chorus of about 1000 singers, male and 
female, to be chosen from various or- 
ganizations which are willing to partici- 


pate in the project. A conference is to 
be held at which practicable outlines 
can be formed. The prominent choral 
conductors and foremost musicians of 
the city are eager to assist the venture. 
Mr. Huber hopes to make definite an- 
nouncements shortly. Meanwhile he 
states that the tentative arrangement 
has been made to make use of the halls 
of the Metropelitan Club for rehearsals 
and also to have access to the extended 
choral library of the club. It is the 
purpose to present large works by Amer- 
ican composers and to feature local 
composers as well. 

The Peabody Opera Class, Barron 
Berthald, conductor, with the students’ 
orchestra and chorus under Gustav 
Strube, presented Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” on May 5 and 6. Both perfor- 
mances were given with artistic finish, 
reflecting great credit upon those who 
were responsible for the production. 
Alberta Murphee, Catherine Grinnalds, 
Helen Bourne, Loretta Lee, Helene 
Seeger, Marie Buddy, Wilhelmina 
Gutenson, Phoebe Karns, Elizabeth 
Richardson, Edith Gwinn, Josephine 
Rochlitz, Mildred Reichard, Dorothy 
McCartney, Cornelia Emmons, Margaret 
Packwood, John Wilbourn, Robert Mug- 
ford, William Gilbert Horn, Thomas 
Mengert, Lewis Compton, Fenton Bar- 
rett, Theophilus Dimmick and Daniel 
Powell were in the casts heard. The 
principal numbers of the opera were 
broadcast by telephone to Washington. 
Many letters of congratulation have 
been sent to Harold Randolph, director 
of the Peabody Conservatory, who gave 
descriptive explanation before each num- 
ber broadcast. 

The Baltimore Symphony, Gustav 
Strube conductor, gave its second con- 
cert for children on May 3, at the Lyric. 
About 1500 children heard the concert 
with interest. The program began with 
the Municipal Anthem, — “Baltimore, 
Our Baltimore,” in which the _ school 
children took part under the leadership 
of John Denues, supervisor of music in 
the public schools. Henrietta Baker 
Low, of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, explained the program. Bart 
Wirtz, ‘cellist, played the solo part of 
the arrangement of Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan” and Gustav Strube’s Serenade as 
well as other numbers of the program 
were applauded with enthusiasm by the 
youthful audience. 

The spring concert of the Knights of 
Columbus Choir, given at the Mary- 
land Casualty Company Auditorium, on 
May 6, was heard by a large audience. 
Roman Steiner conducted skillfully works 
by Arcadelt, Palestrina, Haydn, Casi- 
miri, Adam de la Hale and more modern 
composers. The choir, which has a 
membership of 150, sings with excellent 
tone and responded quickly to the beat 
of the conductor. The transcription of 
“All Through the Night,’ made by 
Roman Steiner for eight-part unaccom- 
panied chorus, and three Irish songs 
met with special favor. Marie Smith 
Duffy and Margaret E. Kern were the 
soloists with the choir and Alfredo Os- 
wald, pianist, appeared in a group of 
compositions which were well received. 
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Agnes Zimmisch and Gertrude Brehm 
Goldbach were the accompanists. 

Two evenings of “Rhythm in Nature,” 
May 9 and 10, served as an exhibition 
of the ballet, orchestra and choir of the 
Peabody Conservatory Preparatory De- 
partment. The Peabody Chorus with 
soloists, Eleanor Chase Horn, Agnes 
Zimmisch and Fenton Barret; the Junior 
Orchestra, assisted by Virginia Black- 
head, Louis Cheslock and D. C. Walter, 
and students of the ballet under direc- 
tion of Gertrude Colburn, and members 
of the eurhythmic classes directed by 
Ruth Lemmert presented the pageant 
which depicted the “Rhythm of Time 
and Tide”; “Rhythms of the Racial 
Nature” and “Rhythms of the Religious 
Nature,” consisting of North American 
Indian ceremonial chant and dance; 
Priestess of the Temple, to music from 
Verdi’s “Aida” and a finale adapted from 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” which was 
sung by the choir with orchestra, The 
performances were conducted by Franz 
C. Bornschein. Virginia Blackhead was 
the musical supervisor of the choral 
numbers. The pageant was arranged 
by May Garrettson Evans. Accompani- 
ments were supplied by Virginia Black- 
head, Elizabeth Carroll, Marie Shriver 
and Selma Tiefenbrun. 


POLICE BAN MISS RASCH’S 
SUNDAY DANCE RECITAL 








Disappointed Patrons Greeted by Placard 
Telling of Postponement—Dancer 
Issues Protest 


Those who braved the mists of a dis- 
agreeable spring (?) evening last Sunday 
to attend Albertina Rasch’s scheduled 
dance recital at the Times Square Theater 
might have spared themselves the effort, 
for no recital was given. It was not Miss 
Rasch’s fault, as a hastily improvised 
placard posted in front of the darkened 
lobby made clear. The Police Depart- 
ment, acting upon a complaint made by 
the New York Sabbath Committee, had 
stepped in. Prospective patrons arriving 
at the Times Square Theater were sur- 
prised and indignant to learn of the 
banning, which was announced as fol- 
lows: 

“Due to a sudden complaint by the 
New York Sabbath Committee against 
any and all forms of public or private 
dancing on Sunday (for charity or other- 
wise), the management of Albertina 
Rasch regrets to announce that her re- 
cital tonight has been prohibited by the 
police. The performance will positiveiy 
take place at the Times Square Theater 
next Tuesday afternoon, May 13, at 2.30. 
Tickets purchased for Sunday will be 
good on Tuesday, or money will be re- 
funded at the box office.” 

Miss Rasch, who is one of the best- 
known dancers in this country, issued a 
statement in which she intimated that 
she had been discriminated against. She 
said: 

“T am at a loss to understand why I 
should be singled out from among all the 
dancers who have again and again given 
performances here in New York on Sun- 
day. If dancing is such a corrupt art 
that it is unfit for Sunday it should be 
banished from every stage.” 

Meanwhile, a benefit performance at 
the Metropolitan Opera House was per- 
mitted to proceed, although dancing 
formed a part of the program. 

The secretarv of the New York Sab- 
bath Committee, the Rev. Duncan J. Mc- 
Millan, said that he acted in behalf of a 
complainant, whose name, however, he re- 
fused to divulge. 





Warren Shaw Pupil Sings in “Mireille” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 10.—A 
clear, vibrant soprano voice was heard 
in the Bellevue-Stratford when Eliza- 
beth Harrison sang the title réle in 
Gounod’s “Mireille” with the Philadel- 
phia Music Club recently. A pupil of 
W. Warren Shaw, Miss Harrison made 
a charming heroine in the opera, which 
was given under the direction of Andreas 
Dippel. 
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Edwin Johnson, Teacher of Singing 


The present season has brought many 
conspicuous successes to Edwin Johnson, 
prominent singing teacher of New York 
and Brooklyn. His pupils have not only 
been heard in concerts in and near New 
York, but many of them hold impor- 
tant church positions and are recognized 
for their faithful and intelligent work. 
Many of the best features of Mr. John- 
son’s teaching were demonstrated in the 
annual program given by a group of his 
pupils in a Carnegie Hall studio on the 
evening of April 30. Operatic arias 
and songs, both classic and modern, were 
sung by the various singers in a pro- 
fessional manner, each showing the re- 
sult of sincere and conscientious study. 
Those taking part were Clarence John- 
son, baritone; Raymond Norton, bass, of 
St. Thomas’ Church in Brooklyn; Esther 
Hultgren, soprano; Joseph Jardine, 
tenor, of St. Louis’ Church in Brooklyn; 
Anna Thompson, soprano; Dorothy 
Reims, contralto, of St. Andrew’s Meth- 
odist Church in Brooklyn; Arthur Jud- 
son, baritone, of Christ Church, Brook- 
lyn; Irene Croft, soprano; Kathryn 
Behnke, contralto, of St. Paul’s Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn; Mrs. Edwin 
Johnson, soprano; John McKenna, tenor; 
Maurice Burke, bass, of the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, New York; Ella 
Krause, soprano, of St. Thomas’ Church, 
Brooklyn; May Lucas, contralto, of the 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Middle Vil- 
lage, L. I.; Joseph Kilduff, tenor, of St. 
Thomas’ Church, Brooklyn, and Grace 
Osborne, soprano. The work of the 
singers brought cordial applause from a 
good-sized audience. H. C. 


Biihler Soloist with Pittsfield Symphony 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., May 3.—The sev- 
enth concert of the Pittsfield Symphony 


Society at the Union Square Theater on 
the afternoon of April 27 was highly 
successful, and the conductor, Ulysses 
Bihler, to whose zeal the high standard 
of the orchestra is due, appeared as solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, 
in which the orchestra gave admirable 
support under the baton of its concert- 
master, Jay C. Rosenfeld. The “Italian” 
Symphony of Mendelssohn and the “Wil- 
liam Tell” Overture were also played 
with fine effect. 

ELEANOR McCorMIck. 


GIGLI ACTIVE IN CONCERT 








Engagements Will Keep Tenor Occupied 
Until He Sails for Europe 


Following a brilliant season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York, Atlanta and Cleveland, Beniamino 
Gigli will be heard in a series of concert 
engagements that will keep him occupied 
until his date of sailing for Europe on the 
Colombo on May 24. Among the cities 
in which he will have sung this month are 
Syracuse, where he appeared as a festival 
attraction on May 8; in New York at the 
home of Clarence Mackay on May 10, in 
New Haven on May 11, at the New York 
Town Hall in a concert of compositions 
by De Curtis on May 14 and at a concert 
at the monument of Christopher Colum- 
bus in the Bronx on May 18. He will be 
in Camden, N. J., on May 21 and 22, mak- 
ing several records for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 

The tenor will open his European en- 
gagements in Berlin on June 10 in a per- 
formance of Flotow’s “Marta,” followed 
by appearances in “Bohéme,” “Tosca” 
and “Rigoletto,” and will go later to 
Vienna and Prague to sing in opera and 
concert. He will leave for Italy on July 
1 and from Aug. 15 to Sept. 1 will be in 
Porto Recanati. Mr. Gigli will sail for 
New York on Sept. 1, going immediately 
to California, where he will sing in a 
three weeks’ opera. season in San 
Francisco and Los. Angeles, beginning 
Sept. 15. 





Memorial Organ Dedicated in Dalton, 
Mass. 


DALTON, MAss., May 10.—The new 
Winthrop Murray Crane Memorial 
organ, a gift of Winthrop M. Crane, Jr., 
to the First Congregational Church, in 
memory of his father, was dedicated on 
Easter Sunday. Chandler Goldthwaite 
of New York played at the morning and 
vesper services. The organ, built by the 
Skinner Company, is handsome in con- 
struction and has a beautiful tone and 
great volume. It is probably one of the 
finest instruments of its kind in New 
England. M. G. N. 


Ohio High Schools Hold Junior 
Eisteddfod in Lima 

LIMA, OHIO, May 10.—The Junior 

Eisteddfod meetings of Northwestern 


Ohio High Schools were held here on 
April 25. Schools entered were Lima 





‘ Central and South High, Lafayette, Van 


Wert, Bluffton, Gomer, Vaughnsville, 
Findlay, Delphos, Pandora and Wapa- 
koneta. Ten events—four in the after- 
noon, six at night—attracted a capacity 
attendance to Memorial Hall. Findlay 
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won the chief number, the mixed chorus, 
65 points, 50 to 60 voices, prize $25. 
Thomas Roberts conducted. Findlay also 
won the number competed for by girls’ 
glee clubs, baritone solo and tied with 
Central of Lima High in the boys’ glee 
clubs. Gomer and Vaughnsville combined 
won second honors with 44 points, taking 
the boys’ trio, tenor solo and mixed 
quartet numbers. South High, Lima, 
won the soprano solo (Cora Barnhart), 
and Central High the alto solo (Bernice 
Rosenbaum). Wapakoneta won the 
girls’ trio number. L. Powell Evans of 
Atlantic City was the adjudicator. 
H, E. HALL. 


PORTLAND, ORE., HEARS MS. 








Ballantine Score on Symphony Program 
—Other Local Events 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—The Portland 
Symphony, Carl Denton, conductor, and 
Kajetan Attl, harpist, soloist, gave the 
fifth concert of the season, on April 23. 
An audience of considerable size warmly 
applauded a program consisting of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony, the “Sakun- 
tala” Overture by Goldmark and “By A 
Lake in Russia” (in manuscript) by 
Edward Ballantine, given by the orches- 
tra. Mr. Attl played a group of solos 
and, with the orchestra, Introduction and 
Allegro by Ravel and Mozart’s concerto 
in C. In this he was ably assisted by 
Robert Millard, flautist. The harpist re- 
sponded to the demand for encores. 

The Monday Musical Club presented 
Povl Bjornskjold, tenor, with J. Hutchi- 
son at the piano, in a benefit concert, 
on April 21. The proceeds will be con- 
tributed to the expense fund for the 
biennial convention, which will meet here 
in June, 1925. 

Alice Price Moore, contralto; Susie 
Michael, pianist, and Sheridan Delepine, 
violinist, appeared in recital before the 
Civic Music Club, on April 22. Helen 
Van Houten and Ida May Cook were the 
accompanists. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


MIAMI MUSICIANS HEARD 








Pryor’s Band Wins Re-engagement— 
Miami Artists Going Abroad 


MIAMI, FLA., May 10.—Many local mu- 
sical events have lately been given. The 
Student Music Club, directed by Mrs. 
LeRoy Smith, gave an operetta, the 
“Ghosts of Hilo” in the gardens of the 
Briggs estate recently. The cast was as 
follows: Elizabeth Reuss, Helen Keeler 
Spach, Letitia Lindsey, Claire June 
Cohen, Minetta Thomas, Mary Pastorius, 
Grace Morgan, Mary Lois Wright, 
Dorothy Wells, Natalie Briggs, Nell 
Hendrix, Kathryn Price, Lottie Smith, 
Dolly McMann. Stella Withers was 
musical director of the operetta and the 
accompaniment was furnished by the 
Kaufmann Trio. 

Pryor’s Band has been re-engaged for 
an extended season next year. For the 
summer months Erdel Mutchler’s orches- 
tral band, made up of local musicians, 
has been engaged to give two concerts 
each week in Royal Palm Park. The con- 
tracts were awarded with the agreement 
that Mr. Pryor is to receive $40,000 for 
the season and that Mr. Mutchler is to 
be paid $200 for each concert from the 
first of July to the middle of October. 

The Y Singers gave their third and 
last concert for the year with Mrs. Laura 
Van der Locht as soloist. This closes 
the sixth season of the organization. 
Easton E. Madeira has been the director 
for the year and has done fine work. 

Marguerita Sylva will leave her home 
in Hialeah this week to fill concert en- 
gagements in New England, after which 
she will sail for Europe. When she leaves 
Mrs, Claire Helen Grambling will accom- 
pany her and will study abroad. The 
musicians of Miami have arranged a 
farewell concert for Mrs. Grambling to 
show their appreciation of her and to 
manifest their interest in her career. 
She sang successfully at Maine Festival 
last fall and at the Miami Festival a 
few weeks ago. 

ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK. 








NOTABLES IN JACKSONVILLE 





Verbrugghen Forces Give Two Concerts 
—Hear De Luca in Recital 


JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., May 10.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Ver 
brugghen, conductor, gave two concert 
under the local auspices of Davies an 
Davies, of the Florida Conservatory. 
The orchestra appeared at the Duva 
Theater on April 30, and delighted two 
audiences with excellent programs. Thx 
Beethoven Symphony No. 5 was the fea 
ture of the afternoon, and the Tchaikov- 
sky Symphony No. 4 that of the evening 

Giuseppe de Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard 
here in recital, appearing under th 
Meyer-Benedict management at _ the 
Duval Theater on April 25. The gifted 
singer was especially pleasing in the 
Scindia aria from “Roi de Lahore.” | 

In a benefit entertainment last night. 
Leslie Jones, a talented young pupil of 
the Wells studio, played the Leschetizky 
arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia,” 
with feeling and admirable technique. 
Shirley Williams, another Wells pupil, 
was heard in a pianologue by Green. The 
concert was given in the Duval Theater. 

GEORGE Hoyt SMITH. 





Clarence Dickinson Dedicates Organ 


The new organ in Temple Beth-El, 
New York, was dedicated at a special 
service recently, when Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson played numbers by Rinck, Vierne 
and Liszt in a manner that evoked gen- 
eral response. Rev. Dr. Samuel Schul- 
man presided. 
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Native Works Prominent in Programs of Music Week 


eT MU 


HILE it brought a gen- 
} eral profusion of lyric 
programs, Music Week 
witnessed a _ decided 
falling off of events in 
New York’s major con- 
cert halls. The outstanding “profes- 
sional” concert was the joint appear- 
ance of three celebrated artists, I. J. 
Paderewski, Felix Salmond and 
Efrem Zimbalist, in a benefit for the 
Association of Music School Settle- 
ments. American music played an 
important réle in the week’s concerts, 
the programs in several instances 
being made up exclusively of native 
works. 


Paderewski, Zimbalist, Salmond 


Ignace Paderewski, Efrem Zimbalist 
and Felix Salmond formed an illustrious 
trio, at the closing concert of the Artists’ 
Series of the Association of Music 
School Settlements, at Carnegie Hall, 
on Friday evening, May 9. With Harold 
Bauer, in the roéle of page-turner, they 
presented the Beethoven Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 97. In the first two movements, the 
string parts are comparatively weak 
and Mr. Paderewski’s vivid interpreta- 
tion made the work sound rather like a 
piano concerto with strings obbligato. 
In the andante movement, however, Mr. 
Zimbalist and Mr. Salmond came into 
their own and the performance began to 
approach a Beethoven Association eve- 
ning. 

An audience that rose to its feet and 
cheered, greeted Paderewski when he ap- 
peared with the other members of the 
trio and gave him another ovation when 
he came out for a solo group. Mr. Zim- 
balist and Mr. Salmond, however, 
aroused applause, and a demand for en- 
cores, in their own right. In a group 
of three ’cello pieces to which he added 
another, Mr. Salmond gave what to one 
listener was the most artistically satis- 
fying performance of the evening. His 
playing of the Nardini Adagio, the 
Pianelli Villanelle and Senaillé’s Vivace 
moved even an audience of hero-wor- 
shipers to heartfelt applause. His ac- 
companist was Frank Sheridan. 

Mr. Zimbalist gave the Beethoven 
Romance, Beethoven-Auer Rondino and 
Haydn-Auer Vivace. His violin has a 
beauty and depth of tone that is worthy 
of its pedigree, and he played with 
spirit, technical ease and an apprecia- 
tion of the classic depth of his music. 
An enthusiastic audience demanded 
several encores. Mr. Zimbalist was ac- 
companied by E. Bay at the piano. 

Paderewski appeared again, for the 
final group, and again the house, feeling 
that it was an occasion, rose en masse. 
Beginning with Schubert’s Impromptu in 
B Flat, he played the Schubert-Liszt 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” and “Soirée 
de Vienne,” six Chopin Etudes and the 
Polish master’s A Flat Mazurka and C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo. Seated, dimly 
outlined in the darkness, he provided the 
last thrill of the musical season for a 
huge and adoring audience. His play- 
ing has been so often discussed and 
appraised as to make additional com- 
ment superfluous. 





To add to the festive spirit of the 
evening, there was on exhibition in the 
lobby, Malvina Hoffman’s portrait bust 
of Paderewski as “The Statesman.” It 
was set in a bower of green and sur- 
rounded by an admiring crowd at every 
intermission. H. M 


Two American Programs 


As part of the National Music Week 
festivities, several concerts of works by 
American composers were arranged by 
Caroline Lowe, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Music Committee of the New York 
Federation of Music Clubs. The first 
concert, on Wednesday afternoon, May 
7, in the Town Hall, presented, among 
others, a number of well-known song 
composers. The program was opened by 
Carl McKinley, who played his Choral, 
Lament and Arabesque on the fine Town 
Hall organ. 

Mary Turner Salter was next intro- 
duced, and she played the accompani- 
ments for three of-her own songs pre- 
sented by Mrs. Rose Miller, soprano. 
John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind’s in the 
South,” “The False Prophet” and “Holi- 
day” were charmingly sung by Idelle 
Patterson, coloratura, accompanied by 
Rhoda Erskine. Four violin pieces, in- 
cluding two atmospheric sketches by 
Meta Schumann, were played by Her- 
man Rosen, with Miss Schumann at the 
piano; after which Mary Turner Salter 
and Mrs. Miller reappeared in another 
group of Salter songs, among which was 
the well-known “Cry of Rachel.” 

Three songs by John Prindle Scott, 
sung by Joseph Kayser, baritone, were 
followed in turn by a group of four 
capital songs by Meta Schumann, inter- 
preted by Harvey Hindenmeyer, the 
tenor, Miss Schumann accompanying. 
To close there was that American “Clas- 
sic,” the Sonata “Tragica” of Mac- 
Dowell, which was performed with emo- 
tional sweeps and fine understanding by 
Alton Jones, pianist. 

A good-sized audience manifested its 
appreciation with copious wre 





The second recital of the week under 
the auspices of the New York Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, with Caroline 
Lowe, chairman of the American Music 
Committee, presiding, was given in Aeo- 
lian Hall on Friday afternoon, May 9. 
Six American composers were repre- 
sented, a quartet of them appearing in 
person to assist in the performance of 
their works. Edward C. Harriss played 
a group of organ works including Har- 
vey B. Gaul’s “Yasnaya Polyana,” and 
his own “Cradle Song” and “Spring 
Roundelay.” The “Cradle Song” with 
muted bell effects was charming, and 
the last work was finely spirited. He 
later gave three of his piano composi- 
tions, “Magnificat,” “The Manger” and 
“Noél,” in which a strong melodic gift 
was shown and a feeling for descriptive 
effects. 

Fay Foster was at the piano for 
several groups of her songs—“‘Daddy Do 
Funny,” a dialect song, and “The King,” 
based on a stirring marchlike theme; 
“Dust in June” and “The Voyage”—all 
sung effectively by Howard Applegate, 
baritone. Julius Zing was the organ 
accompanist for these works. Pauline 
Jennings, soprano, sang two other songs 
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by this versatile composer, “The Night- 
ingales” and “Chains.” 

Two groups of numbers by Horace 
Johnson excelled by reason of their 
poetic texts and the composer’s strongly 
marked gift of developing simple themes 
in musical style. There was much elo- 
quence and sincerity of his treatment 
of the lyrics, “Absence,” “When Pierrot 
Sings” and “Thy Dark Hair.” The last 
had an infectious syncopated accom- 
paniment, and modernist effects in the 
piano part added a touch of iridescent 
color. These works, as well as a cycle, 
“Fragments,” with the titles, “Deserted 
Garden,” “November Night,” “The Iris 
Meadow,” “So Far Away” and “Flames,” 
were effectively sung by Kathleen Hart 
Bibb, soprano, whose clear voice was 
well displayed. 

Clara Edwards played the piano parts 
of her songs, “’Tis Enough,” “A Yester- 
day” and the “Little Shepherd’s Song” 
—the last repeated after applause, as 
sung by Vera Ross, soprano. The com- 
poser’s facile melodic and rhythmic in- 
vention was shown to advantage in her 
second group, made up of “Dusk at Sea,” 
“My Little Brown Nest by the Sea” and 
“Happiness,” the lyrics of which abound- 
ed in the tender sentiments. 

Last came the singing of excerpts 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s cycle, 
“The Morning of the Year,” by the Car- 
lowe Mixed Quartet. The young artists, 
Betty Blanke, soprano; Margaret Brad- 
ley, contralto; Ralph Pembleton, tenor, 


and Charles Hoerning, baritone, ac- 
quitted themselves brilliantly in the 
Cadman lyrics. Mme. Lowe was the 


director and accompanist for this con- 
cluding number, and she also introduced 
the composers who took part in the re- 
cital. G. R. 


Dyer-Kramer Works Heard 


Greta Torpadie, soprano; Maria Elise 
Johnson, violinist, and Marion Rous, 
pianist, gave a joint recital of Susan 
Dyer and A. Walter Kramer composi- 
tions at the Greenwich House Music 
School on Tuesday evening, May 6, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience which 
filled the hall. Miss Torpadie opened 
the program with three Swedish folk- 
songs and melodies harmonized by A. 
Walter Kramer. She sang them with 
fervor and simplicity. The second song 
is the best of the three and Mr. 
Kramer’s harmonic background carries 
just enough weight to intensify and 
point the melodic line. 

Miss Johnson and Miss Rous played 
three numbers from “An Outlandish 
Suite” of Susan Dyer—“Ain’t It a Sin 
to Steal on Sunday,’ a Negro song; 
“Florida Nightsong,” a fascinating 
melody set in cradle-song rhythm, and 
“Chicken Dance,’ a Seminole Indian 
tune. They played as an encore a 
Spanish-Filipino Melody by Susan Dyer. 

Probably the most interesting contri- 
bution of the three artists was the “Im- 
provisation” for voice, violin and piano 
in which the voice is treated as an in- 
strument, no words being used. This 
composition of Miss Dyer is an admir- 
able example of contrapuntal weaving, 
with graceful imitation passages and a 
well-developed climax in which the vio- 
lin and voice are in unison. The work 
ends with an unresolved suspension be- 
tween the voice and violin. The piano 
carries a_ well-balanced theme, which 
Miss Rous played superbly. 

For the third group Miss Torpadie 
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Recitals of Pianoforte Music 
with Interpretative Remarks 


London Said:— 


“There was that in her playing that 
spoke of vitality and fresh-minded- 
ness, and that in her technic which 
told of a careful and well-disciplined 
training. The essential qualities of 
this pianist’s make-up can briefly be 
said to be a refined intelligence, an 
acute rhythmic sense, and the ability 
to think and feel in terms of phrases 
and groups of phrases.”—(Daily 
Telegraph ) 

And so on in extenso with character- 
istic coolness and clarity of judgment. 


Paris Said: — 


“To hold an audience breathless for 
more than two hours, exclusively with 
the piano, is a difficult task. Dai Buell 
so acquitted herself, however, thanks 
_ to an abounding possession of a talent 
uniting delicacy with passion, technic 
with virtuosity.”,—Maurice Galerne in 
Le Courrier Musical.) 

And this excerpt characterized her 
temperamental reception, many times 
repeated. 


Germany Said:— 
(Through Otto Dorn) 


“Her masterly rendition of Schu- 
mann’s C major Fantasie displayed a 
brilliant and thorough technical edu- 
cation, with great force and passion 
in the interpretation.” 

And the long interview by a Dean of 
German critics, of which this is a 
single sentence, has more than usual 
significance because of his position as 
the Schumann authority. 

Then Returning Followed 


The Supreme Test of 
New York 


Which brought forth columns of re- 
view. It is hopeless to select a single 
sentence as expressing the many-sided 
and wholly enthusiastic verdict of the 
New York press. The occasion was 
an innovation in musical entertain- 
ment, being a 


Recital of Pianoforte Music 
with Interpretative 
Remarks 
At AEOLIAN HALL 
A Course of Five of These 
Recitals in Boston Given at 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel 


discussing and performing music from 1563 
through the Moderns, has demonstrated the 
drawing power of this NOVELTY RE- 
CITAL OF PROVEN WORTH. 
*‘Uniting scholarship and a ae artistry 
with a vivid personality, DAI BUELL is 
the High Priestess of this Inner Temple.’ 
A limited number of cities already booked 
are to hear the entire course next season. 
We will be pleased to arrange for one or 
more of these events to grace your season, 
and are prepared to offer an attractive 


proposition. 


WOLFSOHN 


MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 


Fisk Building New York 


Chickering Piano—Ampico Recordings 








P. W. Dykema Sees Wider Training for 


Supervisors as Policy of Universities 
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INCINNATI, May 10—The Uni- 

versities are aiming more and more 
“to produce supervisors who are edu- 
cated in addition to being trained, who 
are to be cultured men and women as 
well as capable teachers,” affirmed Peter 
W. Dykema, chairman of the department 
of public school music of the University 


of Wisconsin, Madison, in a paper read 
before the National Supervisor’s Con- 
ference on the subject “Courses of Train- 
ing Supervisors in Universities.” In 
this policy, he said, they are doubtless 
following the lines pretty well estab- 
lished in other branches of educational 
requirements. 

“For instance,’ Mr. Dykema pointed 
out, “a number of States are contem- 
plating, if they have not already put 
into effect, laws which will demand of 
all tcachers who are to instruct children 
in any branch of the public educational 
system, whether it be kindergarten, 
rural school, or any grade, an education 
which shall have been carried on at 
least two years beyond a full high school 
course. It is only a matter of a com- 
paratively short time before all states 
will follow the lead of several of the 
more progressive ones which have al- 
ready established this requirement that 
every person who teaches in a high 
school shall have had the equivalent of 
four years of a college training beyond 
the high school. 

“In many high schools the heads of 
departments are expected to have 
masters’ degrees, which means five years, 
and in larger institutions doctors’ de- 
grees, which means five years beyond 
the high school, are by no means un- 
common. In a number of school systems 
one important item in determining the 
salaries of the teachers is their academic 
preparation.” 

Dr. Dykema drew attention to the 
parallel movement now proceeding in 
music. In a number of states a two- 
years’ course is obligatory for super- 
visors who are to work in the grades. 
Special licenses are granted temporarily 
for them to teach in the high school, but 
eventually, he said, they will have to 
meet the same requirements of a four- 
years’ course which is being insisted 
upon with the regular academic high 
school teaching. 

In collecting the information for his 
paper, he sent out a questionnaire to all 
colleges and Universities in the country 
with a registration of 1000 or more 
students. About 120 of these inquiries 
were sent out, and the replies received 
disclose many interesting facts. 

“When we recall,” he said, “the 
numerous short courses of three and six 
weeks which for a _ generation have 
trained a large proportion of our music 
supervisors, it is both surprising and 
significant that in the entire group 
which now offers courses, there is only 
one institution which grants recognition 
for a single year of work. Fifteen have 
a two-years’ course; twelve a_three- 
years’ course, and the largest number, 
twenty-three, have a four-years’ course. 
Certificates and diplomas are offered for 
all courses less than four years. Vari- 
ous degrees are given for the four- 
years’ course. No decided preference 
seems to be shown for any one designa- 
tion. Out of twenty, the Bachelor of 
Music has seven, the Bachelor of Science 
has six, Bachelor of Arts, five, and 
Bachelor of School Music or Public 
School Music, three. 

“There are as many institutions which 
give more than 63 per cent to music as 
there are those who give less. Whereas 
in the ordinary literary degree, such as 
B. A., a student may not devote more 
than one-sixth of his time to music, he 
is expected, if he goes into music super- 
vision, to devote about four times as 
much as this or two-thirds of his en- 
tire studies to music. On the other 
hand, it also means that whereas the 
usual music teacher has had beyond the 
high school—and frequently not even 
during the high school period—almost 
exclusively a musical education, those 
trained in the universities and colleges 
have been obliged to devote more than 
a third of their time to academic or 
non-musical studies.” 

The influence of the recent demand 
for more instrumental work for the 
school is indicated in the requirements 
for instruction in other instruments 
than piano. “These figures,” Mr. Dy- 
kema predicts, “will be revised consider- 


ably within the next few years. It will 
not be long before every supervisor will 
be required to play not only the piano but 
some orchestral instrument. He will 
know how all should be played, and will 
have specialized on one or two.” 


‘Music Instruction Must Grow 


While it should have been expected 
that practically all the institutions would 
train for grade supervision, Mr. Dykema 
learns from the returns that there are 
not twenty-four which are at present 
giving special work to produce super- 
visors of high school music. “Moreover,” 
he says, “it is hardly to be believed 
that there are sixteen institutions at 
present that are definitely working to- 
ward the production of supervisors of 
work in appreciation, or that there are 
even twelve that have well worked out 
courses for supervisors of instrumental 
music. It is more ‘probable that these 
institutions give some attention to these 
various subjects, and expect their gen- 
erally prepared supervisors to be able 
to undertake the direction of this work 
as a part of their regular positions.” 

He finds that numerous developments 
must still occur in music instruction and 
administration in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and says that far-seeing young 
people who wish to engage eventually 
in the educational field will, if they pre- 
pare themselves wisely, eventually find 
adequate demands for their services. 
The supply of experienced teachers of 
music who have a broad academic and 
musical background is far too limited. 





New Manager Takes Over Lincoln, Neb., 
Series 


LINCOLN, NEB., May 10.—Willard Kim- 
ball, former director of the University 
School of Music, has assumed local man- 
agement of the Great Artists’ Course, so 
successfully managed in Lincoln the past 
seven years by Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein. 
The change is made necessary by the re- 
moval of Mrs, Kirschstein to California. 

HAZEL G. KINSCELLA. 





Mary Jordan Gives Lecture-Recitals in 
San Antonio, Tex. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 10.—One of 
the most delightful and educational fea- 
tures of the season, which is now practi- 
cally closed, was the series of three 
lecture-recitals which Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, gave in the drawing-room of her 
home. The series began with a lecture 
on German lieder, illustrated by songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and 
Strauss. The second was devoted to 
Russian and Hebrew music, using ex- 
amples by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff 
and Gretchaninoff. The third traced the 


development of a “national feeling and 
expression in music and was illustrated 
by groups of French, Italian and En- 
glish songs. The series not only revealed 
Miss Jordan’s superb artistry as a singer 
but showed that she possesses a vast 
store of musical and literary knowledge 
and knows how to build an entertaining 
program. The course proved so full of 
interest that a second series was de- 
manded, with more than 200 applicants 
waiting for another course in the fall. 
Miss Jordan’s influence on the musical 
life of the city, both as teacher and art- 
ist, continues to be of inestimable value. 


Kansas City Musicians Give Last of Mu 
Phi Epsilon Series 


KANSAS CiITy, Mo., May 10.—In the 
last of the Mu Phi Epsilon morning mu- 
sicales for this season, Mrs. Howard 
Austin, contralto, whose voice is of fine 
quality, sang numbers by Respighi, 
Sibella, Hageman and Milligan; Mrs. 
George Cowden interpreted with charm 
songs by Brogi and Carl Busch; Florence 
Golson’s “Spring Symphony” was effec- 
tively sung by Mrs. George Cowden, 
Mrs. Hunter Gary, Mrs. W. Laurence 
Dickey and Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, and a 
Septet by Saint-Saéns was played by 
Mrs. George Rider, piano; Margaret 
Fowler Forbes, first violin; W. D. Ready, 
second violin; Lawrence C. Long, viola; 
Dellssohn Conway, ’cello; Michael Ingino, 
trumpet, and N. de Rubertis, bass viol. 
The season’s programs of this organiza- 
tion have been excellently arranged by 
Mrs, Raymond Havens. The Kansas 
City Club recently presented at the 
Grand Avenue Temple an elaborate pro- 
gram of solo and ensemble numbers ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Frederick C. Shaw, 
chairman of the program committee. 





Montclair Orchestra Plays Novelties with 
Composers Assisting 


Montcuair, N. J., May 10.—The Mont- 
clair Orchestra, Philip James, conductor, 
had several distinguished assisting art- 
ists in its recent concert in the audi- 
torium of the high school. Besides Percy 
Grainger, who led the orchestra in two 
of his compositions, Mock Morris Dance 
and Irish Tune from County Derry, 
Albert Stoessel, Sandor Harmati and 
Mrs. E. W. Heilig were heard in Mr. 
Stoessel’s Suite Antique for Two Vio- 
lins, Piano and Orchestra. Other num- 
bers on the program were Schubert’s 
Fifth Symphony and three compositions 
for string orchestra by Frank Bridge, 
Glazounoff and Palmgren. 





Rhys Morgan Appears as Soloist with 
Bethlehem, Pa., Chorus 


BETHLEHEM, PA., May 10.—Rhys Mor- 
gan, tenor, made a fine impression as 
soloist in the recent concert of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Male Chorus at the Kurz 
Theater, under the baton of John T. 
Watkins. He used his voice with intelli- 
gence and was given a hearty welcome. 
A reengagement is being arranged for 
next season. 
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~ VIRGINIA TEACHERS HOLD ANNUAL MEET 





John Powell Among Speakers 
in Two Days’ Sessions— 
New Officers Elected 


By Blanche Deal 
East RADFORD, VA., May 10.—The fifth 
annual convention of the Virginia Music 
Teachers’ Association was held here at 
the State Teachers’ College, on April 24 
and 25. Delegates from all parts of the 
State were in attendance. Among noted 











Musical Readings 


were given a prominent part on the 
programs of the Association of the 
League of American Penwomen at 
their recent convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Special honor was 
given to the compositions of 


Phyllis Fergus 


who has written some 
special program 
successes 
including 


The Usual Way ..... 00 cts. 


A well known success 


They Never Knew .30 cts. 


A humorous encore number 


Per era .00 cts. 
A snappy parody on highbrow 
poetry 
ERE Cae .60 cts. 


Philosophy with a witty twist 
Ain’t It Fine Today . .30 cts. 
An optimistic version of the silver 

lining to every cloud 
Thoughts .60 cts. 
A beautiful setting of the Browning 
poem 
For speaking voice, violin and piano 


SUCCESSES BY 
FRIEDA PEYCKE 


Sweet Pea Bonnets .. .60 cts. 
A gracious flower recitation 


How Time Flies .... .30 cts. 


A witty encore bit 


SUCCESSES BY 
LALLA RYCKOFF 


To Marry or Not to Marry 
90 cts. 
The universality of human nature 
Why Don’t You Ask Me 
.00 cts. 
A modern version of Miles Standish 


CLAY SMITH’S BIG 


SUCCESS 
The Deers......... .60 cts. 


A witty comment on how time 
changes 


SUCCESSES BY MARY 
HYMAN WILLIAMS 


An Old Fashioned Picture 
.90 cts. 
A costume recitation reviving quaint 
sentiments 
The Old Fashioned Girl 
.30 cts. 
A description of that which no 
longer exists 


22. 6.2 6 © 6 6 
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Publishers 
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visitors was John Powell, composer and 
pianist, who spoke on the subject, “Music 
and the Individual,” at a banquet held 
on Thursday evening. The convention 
programs included a recital by Reinald 
Werrenrath at the Teachers’ College, on 
Friday evening, and an organ recital on 
Thursday morning by Clinton Eley of 
Salem. Florence Baird of Radford was 
the convention chairman. The meetings 
were presided over by Ernest Cosby, re- 
tiring president of the association. 

Among the business transacted was 
the election of the following officers for 
1924-25: Edna Shaeffer of Harrisburg, 
president; Mr. Eley, vice-president; Mrs. 
Marvin Copenhaven of Chilhowie, record- 
ing secretary, and Miss Baird, treasurer. 
It was decided to hold the next year’s 
meeting in Richmond. 

The events of the first day included 
the appointment of committees, reports 


of officers, the president’s address and a 
talk by Dean Moffett of the State Teach- 
ers’ College. There was a piano confer- 
ence under Eric Rath of Hollins College; 
another on school music, under Daisy 
Wingfield of Roanoke, and a third in 
voice, led by Jean Trigg of Richmond. 

Addresses by the officers of Radford’s 
clubs proved an interesting feature of the 
second day. The subjects considered in 
other talks included high school piano 
study, music in the grade public schools, 
school orchestras, music in rural schools 
and in the church. Among the speakers 
were President J. P. McConnell of the 
State Teachers’ College; Mr. Eley, 
George Moore, S. T. Schroetter, Blanche 
Hurley, J. H. Ruebush, Kathleen Saville, 
George Guy and the Rev. G. G. Sydnor. 

Social events given for the teachers 
included a reception at the State Teach- 
ers’ College, a luncheon by the Radford 
Women’s Club, a tea by the Music Club 
and an automobile ride as the guests of 
the Young Men’s Business Club. 





CHORUSES ACTIVE IN PHILADELPHIA WEEK 





Graveure Soloist with Choral 
Art Club— Concert by 
Women’s Symphony 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, May 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Choral Society gave its spring 
concert, the third of the season, on 
Tuesday evening, April 29, in the 
Academy of Music. Following a prec- 
edent of recent years, a program of 
standard choruses and shorter numbers 
was given instead of a full-length ora- 
torio for the spring program. Under 
the capable leadership of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, who has conducted it for more 


than quarter of a century, the chorus 
sang with precision of attack and_ex- 
cellent tone quality in Palestrina’s “Like 
as the Hart” and “Christians, Be Joy- 
ful” from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio.” 
Royal MacLellan, tenor, with “Celeste 
Aida,” and Elsa Meiskey, soprano, with 
“Ritorna Vincitor” made favorable im- 
pressions and were also heard to ad- 
vantage in songs. 

At the annual concert for the Blind 
Relief Fund of Philadelphia, Nanette 
Guilford, soprano of the Metropolitan, 
and Philip Sevasta, harpist, were the 
soloists. Miss Guilford replaced Suz- 
anne Keener, soprano, who was ill, and 
won a personal success for her excellent 
work. Mr. Sevasta proved a virtuoso 
able to hold the interest of his audience. 

Jeno De Donath, Hungarian violinist, 
made his bow here in a joint recital 
with Inga Julievna, soprano, in the 
Academy Foyer. Mr. De Donath was 
especially fine in the Goldmark Suite, 
Op. 11, and a group of smaller numbers. 
Mme. Julievna sang a collection of inter- 
esting Swedish folk songs and several 
art songs, with capable voice and tech- 
nic. 

The Choral Art Society concluded its 
third season with an invitation concert 
that crowded the Academy of Music. 
This organization is composed of about 
twenty professional singers and has 
been drilled to a high degree of skill by 
Dr. Alexander Matthews. The program 
included some exacting motets’. by 
Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninoff, and 
novelties by Ravel and the Catalonian 
composer, Josep Sancho-Maracco. Louis 
Graveure was a distinguished and much 
applauded soloist. 

The Haydn Club, capitally led by 
Gertrude Fernley Hayden, gave its 
spring concert in the North Gardens of 
the Bellevue-Stratford on April 29. The 
numbers sung by the club left little to 
be desired in volume, dynamics and tone 
color. The soloist was Bertrand Austin, 
Philadelphia ’cellist, and William S. 
Thunder was a skillful accompanist. 
The program will be repeated at Temple 
University in aid of the fund to pro- 
vide a memorial for Mrs. Russell Con- 
well, wife of the founder of the college. 
The annual concert of the Woman’s 


Glee Club, of Swarthmore College was 
given on the campus, with Frances Mc- 
Collin as conductor. Miss McCollin, 
who won this year’s prize of the Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club for a composition, 
was represented on the program by a 
group of works. These were played 
excellently by Lucius Cole, violinist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Helen 
Kressley was the accompanist. 

The Philadelphia Music Club at its 
final meeting of the season presented 
the Women’s Symphony, conducted by 
J. W. F. Leman. The following soloists 
made much-applauded contributions to 
the program: Beatrice Eaton, contralto; 
Isabel Buchanan Hitner, soprano; Flo- 
rence Haenle, violinist; Marcella North, 
pianist, and Hilda Reiter, coloratura 
soprano. This club has elected the fol- 
lowing officers for next year: Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Watrous, president; Julia Wil- 
liam, first vice-president; Mrs. Henry 
Kassebaum, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Frank Chumar, recording secretary; Ida 
Bauer, corresponding secretary; Grace 
Houseman, federation secretary, and 
Mrs. Frank Luckenbach, treasurer. 





STOCKTON, CAt., May 10.—Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist, gave a highly success- 
ful recital in the Central Methodist 
Church recently and was immediately 
reengaged for another appearance next 
season. 





Owing to a number of extra engage- 
ments which have been booked for her, 
Yolanda Méré, pianist, was obliged 
to postpone the date of her sailing for 
Europe from May 10 to May 17. 
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Rhys Morgan to Make 
Débuts in Chicago and 
New York This Month 
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Rhys Morgan, Tenor 


Among the late recitalists of the sea- 
son will be Rhys Morgan, tenor, who 
will be heard in several important en- 
gagements, preparatory to extensive 
tours that are being planned for the fall. 
Following his appearance as soloist with 
the Bethlehem Steel Chorus in Beth- 
lehem, Pa., on May 5, Mr. Morgan will 
make his Chicago début in a recital at 
the Blackstone Theater on May 18, and 
will be heard for the first time in New 
York in an Aeolian Hall recital on May 
26. Recitals in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Boston are already 
scheduled for next season. He has gone 
under the management of Roger de 
Bruyn, New York manager. Mr. Mor- 
gan is a native of Wales, but has been 
in this country several years and 
has gained most of his musical education 
in America. For the last several sea- 
sons he has been working with George 
Fergusson, New York vocal instructor. 





Delta, Colo., to Have Artists’ Course 


DELTA, CoLo., May 10.—This city of 
some 3000 persons will have its first 
music course next season, as the result 
of the enthusiasm aroused over the re- 
cent concert by Reinald Werrenrath, 


baritone. The course will include three 
attractions. 
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What Is the Solution? 
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atrical companies now find that such 
companies seldom come and when they 
do, run from four to ten weeks in larger 
places and seldom appear in the smaller 
towns. Consequently the small town man- 
agements unite with the vaudeville and 
pictures for their entire time, making it 
impossible to secure time for concerts 
without causing doubling in travel or 
crowding too many concerts into a short 
period of time. There are school houses 
with inadequate seating capacity or 
churches where the exemption from tax- 
ation demands a silver collection. Some 
school boards, on account of complaints 
from small local theaters, feel that con- 
certs are not entitled to rentals or that 
the school board cannot open the audi- 
torium because some cheap motion pic- 
ture theater, which is paying taxes in a 
town, requests the exclusion of an im- 
ported concert from the school audi- 
torium. In many instances these are 
wonderful buildings with large capaci- 
ties. Some day the tax-paying public 
will learn that music and the refined 
arts, the allied arts of America, are 
worth the utmost consideration and 
should be given over to the high schools 
as the civic forums of musical education. 


Good Criticism Helps 


“In most instances the local press 
gives but very little cooperation. But 
few of the larger papers have reliable 
musical critics. Musical criticism is usu- 
ally turned over to the movie reporter or 
the dramatic critic who takes up music 
as a side line and a space filler, who 
cares nothing for music and very often 
goes to a concert in a rebellious frame of 
mind because of not having been sent to 
the wrestling match, ball game or drama. 

“Very often the musical material must 
be turned over to the social reporter, and 
as much of the musical patronage does 
not come from the social whirl, the so- 
ciety reporter pays more attention to the 
party who is giving a tea than to the 
artist who is really deserving of praise 
and not criticism. Musical criticism of 
the right kind certainly helps the cause. 
of music and a writer whose authority 
is valued by readers of musical criticism 
becomes a host in himself in extending 
the knowledge of new artists coming or 
of new programs of the old favorites and 
in many ways increases the concert 
patronage. 

“There are entirely too many artists, 
too many local concerts given by people 
who are not even ready to entertain in 
their own homes. There are many places 
where services can be rendered to char- 
ity, but there are free appearances of 
hundreds of thousands of so-called art- 
ists every year for as many clubs who 
are amply able to pay and who should 
pay for local or visiting artists instead 
of expecting to receive something for 
nothing continually. 

“The problem cannot be solved quickly. 
It will take years to stabilize the busi- 
ness. The irresponsible persons—cheap 
artists, national or local managers— 


must be eradicated, and managers who 
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bid for artists must have property or 
bank accounts the same as any other 
kind of merchant to guarantee payment 
for his wares. The artist must learn 
that temperament has nothing to do with 
the delivery of his product to the man 
who sits in the second row and pays for 
it. The free pass system should be to- 
tally abolished excepting for the press 
or the legitimate person who has been 
helpful to artist or manager. Rentals 
should be lowered because one concert a 
week cannot carry the overhead in rent, 
advertising and office expenses that is 
levied against a theater giving ten per- 
formances a week or a picture house giv- 
ing forty to sixty. 

“The hearty cooperation and sane co- 
operation of artist, national manager, 
local manager, club, press and public is 
required to establish and make safe the 
greatest panacea for the ills of the world 
that is in existence at the present time— 
Music.” 





San Antonio Pianist Plays Own Works in 
Concert Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., May 10.—John 
M. Steinfeldt, composer-pianist, presi- 
dent of the San Antonio College of Music, 


appeared in his annual recital at the 
Main Avenue High School Auditorium on 
April 30. Heartiest enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed for his performance of the Mac- 
Dowell Sonata “Eroica,” and a group 
of his own compositions. The San An- 
tonio Oratorio Society, directed by 
Walter Dunham, presented Horatio B. 
Parker’s “Hora Novissima” in the same 
auditorium on May 1. The soloists were 
Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, contralto; Charles Stone, tenor, 
and Warren Hull, baritone. Walter 
Dunham was at the piano. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


University Glee Club Sings in Redlands 


REDLANDS, CAL., May 10.—The Univer- 
sity Men’s Glee Club, under the direction 
of Prof. W. B. Olds, was heard in its 
home concert before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence recently. The soloists were Bur- 
dette Boggs, tenor, and Frank Cummings 
and Forrest Young, instrumentalists. 
Several original compositions by Profes- 
sor Olds were sung by the club, which has 
just returned from a tour of southern 
California. C. H. MARSH. 








Okiahoma Prodigy Gives Recital 


OKLAHOMA ClITy, May 10.— Ralph 
Rose, Jr., eleven-year-old violinist, whose 
playing has received favorable comment 
from Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Albert 
Spalding, Philip Gordon, Mischa Levit- 
zki, Max Selinsky and others, disclosed 
his unusual talent in a recent recital in 
the high school auditorium. One of his 
most pleasing numbers was his own Ori- 
entale, for which Edwin Vaile McIntyre 
wrote the accompaniment. The assisting 
artists were William Schmidt, tenor, and 
Josef Noll, accompanist. The young 
musician has left with his father for the 
East to receive instruction from Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Selinsky, whom he will later 
accompany to their summer home in 
Colorado. 





“Exemplifications of Liturgical Music” 
Impress Seattle Hearers 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 11.—Under the 
authoritative direction of the organist 
and choirmaster, Dr. Franklin Sawyer 


Palmer, and with the assistance of sev- 
eral visiting organists, the male choir of 
Saint James’ Cathedral, has recently 
completed a noteworthy series of three 
“Exemplifications of Liturgical Music,” 
illustrative of the three types of sacred 
music permitted by the Encyclical Motu 
Proprio of Pope Pius X. On Passion 
Sunday, the Vespers of the Day were 
solemnly chanted with the austere sim- 
plicity of the unaccompanied Plainchant; 
the Exemplification which followed pre- 
sented further examples of the same type 
of composition selected from the Vatican 
Editions of the Gregorian Music; and 
the exercises concluded with Solemn 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 


ment. On Palm Sunday, with the same 
order of ceremonies, Gregorian and other 
Plainchant melodies were sung with or- 
gan accompaniment or vocal harmoniza- 
tion, and the Exemplification was fur- 
ther devoted to the vocal polyphony of 
the Renaissance period. On Easter Sun- 
day, after the Gregorian music of the 
Solemn Vespers, the program was de- 
voted chiefly to such modern works as 
conform to the canons of the Motu 
Proprio. The series was attended by 
throngs of people, who were deeply im- 
pressed by the solemn beauty of pro- 
grams. The influence of the high stand- 
ards set by the work of Dr. Palmer and 
his singers is making of the Cathedral 
at Seattle on important institution in the 
musical life of the Northwest, P. E. 





Marcella Craft Acclaimed by Fellow 
Townsmen in Riverside, Cal. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., May 10.—After can- 
celling a number of German engagements 
in order to reach Riverside in time for 
the annual Easter service on Mount 
Rubidoux, only to find the service aban- 
doned on account of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease quarantine over southern Cali- 
fornia, Marcella Craft was heard in con- 
cert on May 2 in the Loring Theater, 
which was filled to overflowing with her 
fellow townsmen, Riverside being Miss 
Craft’s “home” town. Her program was 
given with consummate skill and artistry 
and numerous recalls, encores and an 
abundance of floral tributes indicated the 
esteem in which Miss Craft is held. The 
artist was in splendid voice and was ably 
accompanied by Gayle Moseley. The 
Tuesday Musical Club, Mary Gowans 
MacDonald, president, reports its most 
successful year. The concert course 
sponsored by the club was more than 
self-supporting and the call for next sea- 
son’s tickets has been so urgent that the 
course will be entirely sold out long be- 
fore the first concert is given. 

C. H. MARSH. 


Paul Althouse, tenor, has returned to 
New York from a tour of the Middle 
West, where he was heard in seven 
concerts within the space of twelve days. 
He sang with the New York Mozart 
Club on April 29. 


Marguerite White, soprano; Rita 
Maginot, pianist, and Yasha Bunchuk, 
’cellist, were the artists in a concert for 
the benefit of the Sutton Place House 
Settlement at the Arts Center, New 
York, recently. 








LOCAL MUSICIANS APPEAR 
IN LONG BEACH PROGRAMS 





Music Study Club Sings Excerpts from 
“Elijah”—Los Angeles Forces Play 
for 2500 Children 


LONG BEACH, CAL., May 10.—Excerpts 
from “Elijah” were given by the Wom- 
an’s Music Study Club recently. Those 
on the program were Rolla Alford, L. D. 
rey, Mrs. C. C. Henry, Mary Ellen 
Good, Mrs. S. C. Robertson, Mrs. E. E. 
Tincher, Mrs, W. T. Moore, Mrs. H. J. 
Summers, Mrs. Edward Green, Mrs. 
George Brown and Lillah Rieding. Edith 
Wyant was the organist and Helen Cook 
Evans accompanist. 

Minerva A. Hall, general supervisor of 
music in the public schools, sponsored a 
concert given by the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, in the Municipal Auditorium be- 
fore 2500 grade and high school pupils. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was present- 
ed by Helen M. Sargent at George Wash- 
ington School Auditorium before a large 
audience, assisted by various clubs of the 
city interested in Mrs. MacDowell’s work. 

Mary Ellen Good, mezzo-soprano, pupil 
of L. D. Frey; Ossip Giskin, Russian 
‘cellist, and Lillian Guenther, danseuse, 
appeared at Fitzgerald Recital Hall. The 
artists were well received by a large 
audience. 

Joseph Ballantyne has been appointed 
choir director of St. Anthony Catholic 
Church in place of Arthur Bienbar, re- 
signed. 

Gertrude Ross, composer-pianist, and 
Maude Fenlon Bollman gave an interest- 
ing program at Fitzgerald Recital Hall 
on April 25. 

The Choral Oratorio Society, Clarence 
Krinbill, director; Ivy Lake, accom- 
panist, gave the second concert of the 
season on April 22, with Kathleen Lock- 
hart Manning, soprano, guest soloist. 

Robert Edmonds, tenor, is singing in 
the prologue of “Scaramouche” at the 
Liberty. He has fulfilled several theater 
engagements this season. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGs. 





Abraham Haitowitsch, blind violinist, 
will give a New York recital in the 
Central and Free Synagogue on the eve- 
ning of May 18. 





St. Louis, April 14.—Etta Edwards of 
St. Louis, vocal teacher, will conduct a 
summer school in Los Angeles for four 
months. 
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A.W. BINDER 


COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


Choirmaster, Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Director of et (92d St. 5, : = H. A. 
231 W. 120th St., 
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ELSIE BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECITALS 
Address: 215 W. 101st St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Riverside 7034 








EMILY MILLER -= 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


New Vers Giette, 2231 Sreadaee. Studie 6 
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FELIX HUGHES 


Vocal Instruction 


Teacher of ALLAN McQUHAE, Tenor 


Studios: 50 Central Park West, New York City 
Phone: Columbus 0998 








2273 Holly Dr., Hollywood, 


GERTRUDE, ROSS 


New Songs for Programs 


and Teaching: ‘“‘Work,”’ 
“Sakura Blossom,” Spanish-California 
“Song of Spring” (new) 
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Mrs. C. DYAS STANDISH 


Teacher of Many Noted Artists 
Cormcert and Opera Repertoire 


211 West 79th Street, New York 
Endicott 8306 











“~. NEWSOM 


SOPRANO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS 
Recital and Children’s Programs in Costume 
Season 1924-25 
Management of Frances Newsom, 228 E. 61st St., 
New York. Phone Regent 3244. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Oratorios, Recitals 


Address 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
New York City 


HakpMam Piano 


Concerts, 
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Paul Kochanski Will Return Here for 
Another Tour After Playing in Europe 
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(Portrait on front page) 


AUL KOCHANSKI, violinist, has 


4. been chosen to take part in the Paris 
Mozart festival in the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées this spring. He sailed 
for Europe April 23 and will go direct to 
Spain, where he has engagements to ap- 
pear in fifteen concerts. The Prague fes- 
tival has also called Mr. Kochanski for 
the latter part of June, when he will be 
heard in programs of modern composi- 
tions. 

The violinist will make two appear- 
ances in the Paris Mozart Festival. He 
will play the Mozart Violin in E Flat 
with Orchestra June 10 and will appear 
jointly with Lionel Tertis in the Mozart 
Double Concerto for Violin and Viola 
with Orchestra on June 17. Besides the 
festival concerts, Mr. Kochanski is also 
scheduled for two recitals in Paris and 
two in London. 


Next season his American tour will 
begin in November, under the concert 
direction of George Engles, and his book- 
ings will be confined to the East and 
Middle West, where it was impossible for 
him to fulfill all requests for recitals last 
season because of extensive engagements 
on the Pacific Coast. The tour will in- 
clude appearances with the New York 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall and in 
Washington and Philadelphia under Wal- 
ter Damrosch and in Aeolian Hall under 
Bruno Walter. 

Of the many younger artists who have 
blazed their way into prominence Paul 
Kochanski is among the foremost. Three 
years ago he was comparatively unknown 
in this country. He came without the 
fanfares and flourishes which usually 
precede a_ distinguished artist from 
across the seas, but his initial perform- 
ances made manifest his gifts. 

Critics have repeatedly declared that 
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MR. AND MRS. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Studio 
Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th St. 
New York City 





Huss Annual Summer Course 


July 14th—Aug. 23rd. 


Diamond Point on Lake George 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will 


hold their annual summer course for art- 
ists, teachers and advanced students of 
piano and voice. 


Repertoire, teaching methods, languages, 
critical classes, students’ recitals. 


Every feature of healthful outdoor life 
amid restful, exquisite surroundings. 


Address Communications to Secretary 


Residence 
144 East 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363 














Kechanski is one of the very few inter- 
pretative artists who approach a musical 
composition from the standpoint of sin- 
cerity and truth. His technic is not held 
up as a thing to be exploited. He does 
not seek to dazzle when to do so would 
interfere with the spirit of that particu- 
lar part of the music. There is a musi- 
cally aristocratic point of view in his ap- 
proach to the music he presents, a finer 
grain in his playing, a distinction that 
separates him from the many who at- 
tempt the violin. 

A native of the land of Chopin and 
Paderewski, Mr. Kochanski is a pupil 
of Mlynarski and Thomson and is the 
possessor of the much coveted Premier 
Prix avec la plus grande distinction de 
Bruxelles. When only nineteen years of 
age he made his début in London, creat- 
ing at the very outset of his career an 
impression of dignity, repose and com- 
mand of style. 

Two years later he returned to his 
native city and accepted the appointment 
of professor in the Conservatory of War- 
saw. He has also held professional posts 
in the conservatories of Petrograd and 
Kieff. 

Being constantly in demand, he has 
been heard many times in the principal 
capitals of Europe, touring France, En- 
gland, Germany, Russia, Poland, Spain, 
Greece, Turkey and Egypt as well as 
making annual visits to the United 
States, Canada and South America. 

Early in 1921 Mr. Kochanski was in- 
vited to this country by Walter Dam- 
rosch, being engaged as the assisting art- 
ist for a special New York concert of the 
New York Symphony. His success re- 
sulted in a demand for his services for 
five additional Metropolitan appearances 
in recital and with orchestra within the 
following five weeks. 


Marie Sundelius Will Close Season at 
Swedish Festival 


Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company will close her concert 
season with an appearance as soloist at 
the festival of the Swedish Singing So- 
cieties of the United States to be held 
in Chicago in June, In addition to filling 
regular operatic engagements at the 
Metropolitan this season, Mme. Sun- 
delius has been occupied with an un- 
usually large number of concerts. In 
fact this has been the busiest season she 
has ever had in this work. Following 
her Chicago engagement she will go to 
her summer home in the Maine woods 
and will take a complete rest during the 
three summer months. 








Kinsley Music Club Presents Program 


KINSLEY, KAN., May 10.—Members of 
the Music Club gave an interesting mis- 
cellaneous program in the First Metho- 
dist Church on the evening of May 7. 
The concert was the club’s contribution 
to music week and was given by Mrs. 
C W. Beeler, Mrs. B. C. Donmyer, 
Florence Colver, Mrs. A. M. Metz, Sue 
Bidwell, Mrs. A. S. Edwards, Mrs. H. 
F. Thompson and Harry Massey. This 
is Kinsley’s second observation of music 
week. 


Florence Macbeth Gives Thirty-five Con- 
certs in Ninety Days 


By means of long “jumps,” one of 
which was made over 150 miles in her 
private car, Florence Macbeth, soprano, 
was enabled to compress thirty-five post- 


opera season concerts into a period of 
ninety days. From Lincoln, Neb., to 
Maryville, Mo., where she sang at the 


University, to Omaha and then on to 
Kansas City, Tulsa, Okla., Cincinnati and 
other cities Miss Macbeth continued her 
tour, being received everywhere with 
enthusiasm. 








Studio: 1013 Carnegie Hall 


WILLIAM STICKLES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Announces 


SUMMER CLASSES 


COMMENCING JUNE Ist 


New York City 





Activities of Soloist 
and Teacher to Occupy 








Gerald Maas, eminent ’cellist, is bring- 
ing to a close an active season that has 
included solo appearances with the De- 
troit Symphony and concerts in many of 
the larger cities in the eastern part of 
the country. He has been heard several 
times in Buffalo, where he is especially 


popular, and also in _ concerts. in 
Syracuse, Stamford, Erie, Washington, 
Rochester and in a highly successful New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall in March. 
While Mr. Maas has devoted most of his 
time in the last few years to solo work 
and teaching, he has found time to com- 
pile two books on the technic of the ’cello, 
both of which are published by G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. They are “Finger Exercises 
and Scale Studies” and “Practical ’Cello 
Exercises.” Although Mr. Maas will 
continue to teach a limited number of 
advanced players next season, he plans 
to be heard more frequently in concert, 
for which he is being booked by Annie 
Friedberg. 








COMPOSITIONS OF 
CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


Pianoforte 
Passecaille Price 75 cents 
Au Fond ..... Price 75 cents 
Impromptu, Opus 6 

Price 80 cents 
Valse Boheme, Opus 10 
Price 80 cents 


Pianoforte and Cello 


Romance, Opus. . . Price $1.20 
In the Forest... .Price $1.50 


Songs 

No. 1. Music of Hungary 

(2 keys) 
. Gipsy Lullaby 
Why I Love Thee 

(2 keys) 

. Pastoral Lullaby 
. Serenade 
L’ange Gardien 

7. Norse Maiden’s Lament 
In One Volume Price $1.00 


Separately, Price 50 cents each 


The Folded Rose, from the 
Opera “Rose of Destiny” 
Price 60 cents 


New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co. 


Sole Agents for 


Novello & Co., Ltd. 


AL wh 
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Exclusive Management, Arthur and Helen Hadley 
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Notable Programs at Sixth Meeting 
of California Federation in Berkeley 
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[Continued from page 1] 





til ten years ago, now all but three States 
are organized, with 2000 clubs working 
together for the musical growth of Amer- 
ica. Although it is the American child’s 
heritage to have opportunity for expres- 
sion through music, there are still many 
schools and communities where no such 
advantage exists. If children are sent to 
school to learn to live, certainly music 
has its place in the curriculum, and the 
music clubs, by influencing public opin- 
ion, will interest the school boards in 
meeting this issue. A signal service of 
the Federation has been the providing of 
means for occupying leisure time by 
showing that recreation, relaxation and 
inspiration may be found in music. 
Especially is this true in relation to 
young people, inside and outside the Fed- 
eration. Concrete examples of the re- 
forming benefits of music were cited. 
Eight hundred junior music clubs have 
been formed. The Federation encour- 
ages young people’s symphony orches- 
tras, local opera companies, industrial 
music and community music. She asked 
the clubs to follow the Federation plan of 
devoting half their programs to works 
and performances of the American art- 
ist, each program of the European artist 
to include one American composition. 


Report on Junior Clubs 


The report of Junior and Juvenile 
Clubs, given by Mrs, William Ritter and 
Mrs. Ella Duffield, disclosed twenty-two 
organized in the two years and a lively 
interest obtaining. A program given by 
these clubs followed and proved one of 
the high lights of the convention. “Eagle 
Rock,” “Mary Melrose Gardner” of Mill 
Valley, “San Francisco Junior,” “Wa- 
Wan” of Los Angeles, “Junior Auxil- 
iary” of Mill Valley, “Pacific Musical So- 
ciety, Junior Auxiliary,” of San Fran- 
cisco, and “Glendale Junior Music Club” 
members contributed. A trio from the 
“Pacific Musical Society Auxiliary,” 
whose respective ages were ten, twelve 
and fifteen, gave an admirable reading of 
Frank Bridge’s “Miniatures.” 

On Monday evening, in Wheeler Hall, 
on the university campus, the annual 
American program was given. This was 
open to the public and a large audience 
assembled. A Suite for strings and 
piano, based on Browning’s “Saul,” by 
Mary Carr Moore, opened the program. 
Orley See, Arthur Conradi, Emil Hahl, 
Dorothy Pasmore and Lois Adler were 
able and sympathetic interpreters. Mar- 
guerite Raas Waldrop gave songs by 
Rosalie Houseman, Josephine Chew Al- 
wyn, Winnifred McGee, Uda Waldrop, 
Marion Bauer and Wallace Sabin. Doro- 
thy Pasmore played Clarence Gustlin’s 
‘cello solo, “Chanson Triste,” with the 
composer at the piano, and H. B. Pas- 
more’s “Chinese Romance.” 

Homer Grunn, pianist, played three 
numbers of his Indian Suite, “Zuni Im- 
pressions,” and so insistent was the ap- 
plause that an encore was given. A 
sonata for violin and piano in D Minor, 
by William J. McCoy, was played by 
Alexander Saslavsky and Charles Hart. 
Antonio de Grassi led his own “Cantata 
on Words by Edgar Allan Poe,” an ac- 
quisition to Catholic Church musical lit- 
erature. It is scored for baritone solo, 
men’s chorus and small orchestra. Wil- 
liam Edwin Chamberlain was the soloist. 
Nathan Firestone, with the composer at 
the piano, played Edward F. Schneider’s 
violin solo, “Idyll” ~ Marian deGuerre 
Steward contributed an _ interesting 
group of piano solos by Fannie Dillon, 
Paul Martin, Pierre Douillet and George 
Edwards. The final number was a de- 
scriptive setting of Lowell’s “Vision of 
Sir Launfal” by Gertrude Ross, inter- 
preted by Eleanor E. Maginnis, E. Har- 
old Dana and Corinne Ross. 

Reports were made on Tuesday morn- 


ing by the Educational Department, 
Mrs. Emma Bartlett, chairman, and 
Estelle Carpenter, associate chairman, 


showing the scope of that work in fur- 
thering music study in public and State 
schools. “Public School Music Day” is a 
new venture and will be recommended to 
other States. Mrs. Abbie Jamison, chair- 
man of “Course of Study,” reported that 
the Federation Course is being used by 
thus standardizing 


many of the clubs, 
the work in a number of States. 
Jessie Fredricks, Library Extension, 


reported on the efforts to supply the li- 
braries with necessary musical literature 
and the hearty cooperation of the librari- 
ans. Mrs. Lauretta Sweesy of Mills Col- 
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lege gave a demonstration in music writ- 
ing with a class of young girls from the 
college. 

Frank Carroll Giffen, president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association, spoke 
on “Relation of Teachers to Clubs.” He 
declared that “the music teacher stands 
as the basis of all musical activity; the 
music club is an outgrowth of music 
teaching, producing its results; the club 
represents the salesmanship of the art; 
affiliation with organizations that ad- 
vance musical growth through State and 
nation is the teachers’ opportunity and 
duty.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, in Wheeler 
Hall, Antoinette Sabel, State and Na- 
tional Chairman of Industrial Music De- 
partment, declared that forty years’ 
effort is back of the work now being done 
in this department. Employers are be- 
ginning to appreciate the economic value 
of music in industry. “Music is a force, 
not a mere adjunct, in the lives of daily 
workers. It makes them happier em- 
ployees, better citizens. Let us make the 
industrial army a singing army. Joy is 
the dominant note of our American civili- 
zation. Music is the heart of joy.” This 
department includes opera, orchestra, 
oratorio, mass singing, church music. As 
an example the glee club of a large de- 
partment store in San Francisco sang, 
very creditably, two numbers. 


Bring Music to the Many 


Gertrude Field, Director of Commu- 
nity Music School Settlement of San 
Francisco, said: “We must bring music 
to the many instead of the privileged 
few. Composers and performers are pre- 
pared to give, the listener is not pre- 
pared to hear; we must make an intelli- 
gent listening audience. Music is the 
great avenue of escape from circum- 
scribed experience into the highway of 
Idealism and Beauty.” To demonstrate 
the work being done in the settlement, 
Miss Field brought a small orchestral 
group. 

Mrs. J. J. Carter of the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts, reviewed the work there, 
which started with a community chorus, 
meeting each week in the High School 
“to promote neighborliness and friendli- 
ness.” A community orchestra, woman’s 
chorus, children’s chorus and a musi- 
cians’ club, open to everybody, with but 
$1 a year membership fee, have resulted, 
all leading to the summer symphony con- 
certs in the Bowl. These concerts were 
paid for by community subscription and 
the surplus remaining from the two sum- 
mer concert seasons. An Easter sunrise 
service and a Christmas ceremony are 
annual events. She emphasized the fact 
that less than two per cent of our people 
attend concerts and made a plea for com- 
munity music for the other ninety-eight 
per cent. 

Mrs, Grace W. Mabee, State and Na- 
tional Chairman, spoke on Church Music 
and recommended that one program 
yearly be devoted to this form of music. 
Hymn contests are being conducted and 
twelve hymns have been selected for the 
current year. A hymn contest demon- 
stration was given by forty-three chil- 
dren, representing 900 from public and 


private schools. This choir effectively 
sang works by Parker, Gounod and 
Stainer under Wheeler Beckett’s direc- 
tion. 


A garden party in the mayor’s home 
and a banquet at the hotel furnished 
opportunities for relaxation. A Japanese 
operetta, “Fans and Lanterns,” by Mar- 
garet E. Lacey, was presented by the 
Choral of the Twentieth Century Club 
of Berkeley, Clara Freuler leading. The 


Berkeley Piano Club Trio. Mrs. T. A. 
Ricard, Mrs. C. D. Kierulff, Mrs. J. S. 
Mills, gave Czechoslovakian folk-songs 
in costume. 


S. H, Halloran spoke Wednesday morn- 
ing on “Radio Waves” and said that 
more music-lovers had been created by 
the radio in the last three years than in 
the preceding generation. 


Award Composition Prizes 


Composition prizes were awarded as 
follows: <A prize of $100 to Edward 
Schneider for the best symphonic poem, 
this prize donated by the California Fed- 
eration; $25 from Noel Sullivan of San 
Francisco for a setting for Ina Cool- 
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brith’s poem, “At the Dawn,” awarded to 
G. Pettis; a prize of $10 given to Helen 
Tomlinson, ten years old, for the best 
piano piece. Two prizes of $5 each ,were 
awarded Carolyn Cross and Reginald 
Watt, eleven-year-old school children, in 
the hymn contest, each having a perfect 
score. 

Acting upon the plea made by Mrs. 
Carter, a movement to create a depart- 
ment of community music was started. 
A standing committee was appointed, 
with Mrs. Carter as chairman. 

The convention adopted a resolution to 
advance the cause of all worthy resident 
artists, performers and composers alike. 

The closing concert was given in the 
Greek Theater by the junior clubs and 
public school music forces. Two high 
school orchestras, five high school glee 
clubs and 300 sixth grade pupils from 
the Berkeley schools in chorus contrib- 
uted to the program. A pretentious of- 
fering was that of the Oakland high 
school orchestra and glee club in ex- 
cerpts from “Mlle. Modiste,” given in cos- 
tume. The outstanding artistic success 
of the program was achieved by the A 
Capella Choir of the College of the 
Pacific, San José, Charles Dennis, direc- 
tor, in a group of works by Palestrina, 
Gretchaninoff, Delamarter and Taneieff. 
Ten schools sent representatives and the 
directors were Herman Trutner, Vic- 
torine Hartly, Julia Neppert, Mrs. Hazel 
Hunter, Mrs. Mary McGlade, Lillian 
Hill, Mabel Wilson, Frank Mancini, Flos- 
sita Badger, Arthur S. Nord and. Mr. 
Dennis. Estelle Carpenter, San Fran- 
cisco’s Music Supervisor of Schools, was 
in charge of the afternoon. 

Thus closed the sixth annual conven- 
tion, excellently planned and managed by 
the State officers and Local Board, of 
which Mrs. Grace Jones was chairman. 
The election resulted in the following of- 


ficers being chosen: President, Mrs. 
Lillian Birmingham, San _ Francisco; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. Abbie N. 


Jamison, Los Angeles; Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Annie M. Clark, San Diego; Vice- 
President at Large, Mrs. Helen Thorner; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Alvina Heuer Wilson, 

= Francisco; Auditor, Thomas Hay- 
en. 

Upon invitation from Santa Monica, 
the convention recommended to the in- 
coming board that the 1925 convention 
be held in that city. ADELINE F'. SEE. 





Brookfield Summer Singing School Will 
Open Next Month 


The Brookfield Summer School of 
Singing, founded over twenty-five years 
ago by Herbert Wilber Greene, its 


present director, will open in Brookfield 
Center, Conn., on June 9 and continue 
until Sept. 8. The usual activities will 
be carried on, including classes in sight 
singing, opera, choral work, voice pro- 
duction, diction, piano, organ and theory, 
interspersed with outdoor recreations. 
Teachers are Mr. Greene, Mrs. Caia 
Aarup Greene, Leon Abbot Hoffmeister, 
Hilda Deighton, Agnes Hawkinson, 
Pauline Schaart, Dr. Frank E. Miller, 
Louis Arthur Russell, E. Presson Miller, 
W. J. Baltzell, Vere Richards, Gracia 


Ricardo, Walter Robinson, Adele Laeis 


Baldwin, Arthur Phillips, Gardner Lam- 


son, George E. Shea, Harry Colin Thorpe 
and Victor Harris. Myron B. Niesley 
is the secretary. 
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CAVE-COLE 


Concert Accompanist—Ensemble Player 
Coach—Vocal and Instrumental 
87 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 














CHRISTIAN 


SCHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN- 
CIPLE ef VOICE and PIANO 


Concerts — Recitals 


Studios: 
128 E. 19th St.,New Yeork,N.Y. 
460 84th St., Broekiyn, N.Y. 
Tel: Shore Road 3461 J. 














wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 
Coach for Opera and Recitals 


Broadway, New 











LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 W. 858th St., New York City 








LOUIS REILLY 


Teacher of Singing 


Fourteenth Successful Season 


49 West 86th St. New York City 
’Phone Schuyler 1261! 








Conal O’C. Quirke 
Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
"Phone 5880 Schuyler 








PROF. M. V. DURMASHKIN 
OPERATIC TENOR 

Teacher of the Italian Method of Voice 

re Coaching in All Operas and 

Song Recital, Coltegsie, Theory and 

yueeies Tresing 
C) 

3810 Broadway, Corner 159th St., New York 

Telephone Wadsworth 7810 








LESCHETIZKY 


Master school for pianists and piano 


students 
In the > 


centre of —P ARIS— p yy 


MME. MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
7 Rue Chaptal, Paris (France) 














i: ZIMBALIST 


Management, S. HUROK, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 








Teacher of Sinzing 


S.CONSTANTINO 





Carnegie Hall 
YO N New York 
Phone Oircle 0951 








205 West 57th Street, New York 


OSS Abe Ler 1. ae 


Circle 2909 








JOHNSON 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL VOICE 


815 Carnegie Hall, New York 
(Mondays and Thursdays) 

408 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
"Phone Decatur 6842 


Studio: 








Address: 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
TOURS FOR 1924-1925 


458 Cumberland Avenue, 


Soprano 


Portland, Maine 











Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


Maude Douglas Tweedy #3i'3sa"r 





Tel. Vanderbilt 1966 





WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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Socrate Barozzi, Court 
Violinist at Bucharest, 
to Make American Tour 


ee} 




















Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian Violinist 


Socrate Barozzi, Rumanian violinist, 
who gave two successful New York re- 
citals this season, will be heard again 
in this country next season under the 


management of Haensel & Jones. Mr. 
Barozzi began his career as a protege 
of the late Queen Carmen Sylva of Ru- 
mania, and under her direction he was 
sent to Berlin in 1902 and studied for 
five years with Joachim. His progress 
was very carefully watched not only 
by the late Queen but also by the present 
Queen Marie, and royal patronage has 
continued since that time, so that he is 
now considered the court artist. In 1907 
he went to study under Bertelier in 
Paris, where Mr. Barozzi won the first 
prize at the Conservatoire in 1910, 
whereupon Queen Carmen Sylva, who 
was ill at the time, had the following 
telegram sent to his mother: “Her Ma- 
jesty congratulates you with her whole 
heart and directs me to say that this 
joy will aid in her recovery and to her 
complete restoration to health.” 

After completing his studies in Paris, 
he began his continental concert tours 
and gave many recitals in France and 
Rumania. In 1914 he played at a spe- 
cial command performance for Queen 
Elizabeth of Belgium, to whom he had 
been presented by the Rumanian Queen, 
and his success on this occasion elicited 


the following letter to be sent to his 
mother by Queen Carmen Sylva through 
her lady-in-waiting: “I write you these 
few lines, dear Madame, to tell you that 
I am very proud of the great success 
which Socrate has had in Brussels. Her 
Majesty has charged me to telegraph to 
the Rumanian Minister to thank him 
on her part for all that he has done. 
Her Majesty has received a telegram 
from the Queen of the Belgians, who is 
enchanted with the talent of Socrate. 
= has won a great success all along the 
ine.” 


ROCKFORD HAS FULL LIST 
City— 








Plays in_ Illinois 
Recitals Are Many 


RocKFoRD, ILL., May 10.—A succession 
of violin, piano and song recitals marked 
the closing weeks of the music season. 
Ignace Paderewski gave a recital at the 
Shrine Temple on April 22 in which he 
again dazzled his audience by his inter- 
pretations of a Chopin group, Liszt’s 
transcription of the Mozart “Don Juan” 
Fantasia, the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 31, 
and works by Haydn, Bach and Mozart. 

In a joint recital sponsored by Rock- 
ford College at the Shrine Temple on 
April 21, Curt Taucher, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, and Alfred O. and Kaethe 
Rethberg Willgeroth, pianists, pleased a 
large audience. Mr. Willgeroth has been 
heard here before, but Mr. Taucher and 
Mrs. Willgeroth, who traveled lest year 
as accompanist to her sister Elisabeth 
Rethberg of the Metropolitan, made 
their first appearances. Mr. Taucher 
sang arias from “Walkiire” and ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,” “Pagliacci” and “Tosca,” and a 
group of German lieder. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willgeroth gave “Hommage a Handel” 
for two pianos, by Ignaz Moscheles, and 
a Suite by Hugo Kaun, which displayed 
their fine musicianship. 

Ludwig Schmidt, violinist, gave a con- 
cert of familiar music at the Rockford 
College Chapel on April 5, before an 
appreciative audience. His program 
included Wieniawski’s Second Concerto 
and two of his smaller pieces, works by 
Sarasate and Dvorak and Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria.” He was ably accompanied 
by Dorothea Vogel, who also gave three 
solo numbers. HELEN F'IsH. 


Paderewski 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, will make her last appearance of 
the season in a program at the Evanston 
Music Festival on May 25. A previous 
engagement was a recital in Owensboro, 
Ky., on May 9. 





Anna Case, soprano, will give her an- 
nual recital at Ocean Grove on July 26 
and will leave immediately afterward for 
Europe. She will sing in Florida next 
season for the first time in three years. 


——w 


MAY PETERSON 
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published by the Boston Music Co. 
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AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


Will Teach at Her New York Studio 
385 Fort Washington Ave. 

Wadsworth 2906 
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Versatility in Concert 
Brings Sophie Braslau 





Sophie Braslau, American Contralto 


Sophie Braslau, contralto, who is just 
completing a coast-to-coast tour that 
has kept her constantly before the pub- 
lic since the opening of her season in 
September, has not only won many ad- 
mirers through the quality of her voice, 
but has also shown that her versatility 
in interpreting widely different styles of 
songs is greatly appreciated by her au- 
diences. Born and educated in America, 
Miss Braslau is of Russian ancestry, and 
she has introduced to American audi- 
ences some of the best songs of Rach- 
maninoff, Moussorgsky, Medtner, Gret- 
chaninoff and others. Nor has_ she 
neglected the American composer, whose 
works she invariably includes in her 
programs. The extent to which Miss 
Braslau has identified herself with cer- 
tain songs is revealed in the many in- 
stances in which requests have been 
made for certain numbers. Those most 
frequently asked for are Bassani’s Can- 
tata for One Voice, Handel’s “Furi- 
bundo,” a bravura aria, an aria which 
was neglected after the passing of 
Scalchi; “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told,” and “I Passed by Your Window.” 
Many of the favorite songs Miss Braslau 
will continue to place on her programs 
for next year, when she will make an- 
other coast-to-coast tour under the direc- 
tion of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. 


Choral Society Makes Bow in Newark, 
N. J. 

NEWARK, N. J., May 12.—An audience 

that filled the Broad Street Theater ap- 


plauded with enthusiasm the first public 
concert of the Hazomir Choral Society, 
Zavel Zilberts, conductor, recently. The 
program consisted largely of arrange- 
ments and compositions by Mr. Zilberts, 
all of which were melodious and effective. 
Estelle Fuerstenberg played Wieniaw- 
ski’s Violin Concerto excellently, and in- 
cidental solos were capably sung by 
Dorothy Feldman and Gussie Srebnick. 
PHILIP GORDON. 


Terre Haute Welcomes Paderewski 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., May 10.—Pade- 
rewski appeared in recital under the 
auspices of George Jacob recently. His 
program included Fantasie and Fugue in 
G Minor by Bach, Andante with Varia- 
tions by Haydn, Rondo in A Minor by 
Mozart, Sonata in D Minor by Beethoven, 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini- 
Brahms, a Chopin group and the “Don 
Juan” Fantasia by Mozart-Liszt. Two 
encores were added. L. EVA ALDEN. 





Gold Medals Awarded in Memory Tests 
Held in Charles City, Iowa 

CHARLES CiTy, IOWA, May 10.— 
Twenty-five perfect papers out of 
twenty-eight were returned in the 
memory contest which closed here on 
May 4, after eight weeks’ study of the 
material presented to grade students. 
Gold, silver and bronze medals were 
given by the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music; and in competi- 
tion for these Alice Sheldon, Marion 


Rome Plans Opera House with 
Largest Stage in World 


OME, May 5.—The National 
Lyric Theater, planned by 
Mussolini and approved last Fri- : 
day by the Italian Cabinet, is to i 
give Rome an opera house to be : 
compared with the Opéra in Paris 
or the Deutsches in Berlin. The 
theater will seat 4000 and the stage 
will be the largest in the world. 
Expected to cost 30,000,000 lire, 
about $1,500,000, the opera house 
will be situated in an open piazza 
on the Via Vittorio Veneto. It has 
been designed by Marcello Piacen- 
tini, a prominent architect, and 
will be in the classic Roman style. 
The theater will be subsidized by 
a tax system levied on the perform- 
ances of all operas on which copy- 

rights have expired. 


Pee 


Lampkin and Margaret Porter tied for 
first place, necessitating a draw. The 
contest closed with a program given in 
the Ellis Auditorium by organizations 
and soloists from city schools. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





KANSAS SCHOOLS COMPETE 


Kansas City Pupils Win Seven Places in 
State Contest in Emporia 


KANSAS CITy, KAN., May 10.—Seven 
of the prizes offered in the State high 
school music contest, held in Albert Tay- 
lor Hall, Emporia State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kan., were won by schools 
in this city. 

The high school on Minnesota Avenue 
took first prize in band, led by Wendell 
Ryder, director. Elizabeth Crowley, 
flautist, and Marvin Munsell, clarinetist, 
received first place in their respective 
instruments. Daniel Doores was placed 
second in violin. Marvin Munsell re- 
ceived a veritable ovation. Rosedale, a 
new district of the city, won the follow- 
ing places: Contralto solo, fourth place; 
clarinet solo, third place; flute solo, sec- 
ond place. Other cities near here win- 
ning prizes were Leavenworth, which 
was fourth in championship cup, first in 
both individual and group sight-singing 
and third in boys’ glee club and mixed 
chorus. Prizes were also won by Topeka, 
Lawrence, Abilene, Atchison and Mer- 
riam, a suburb of Kansas City. Mrs. J. 
Abbie Clarke Hogan of Junction City, 
who visits Kansas City once a week for 
classes, won second prize with her high 
school orchestra, playing the first move- 
ment of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. It 
has been suggested that Kansas winners 
compete with Michigan winners for the 
championship of the two States next 
year, working toward a national compe- 
tition. 

The competition at Kansas City Uni- 
versity, planned for this spring, has been 
postponed until next fall. It was for 
Wyandotte County only. An attractive 
May féte was held on the campus on May 
5 under the direction of T. Smith Mc- 
Corkle, FREDERICK A. COOKE. 

Clarence Whitehill, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, will appear at the Evan- 
ston Music Festival on May 31. 





The World Famous Japanese Prima Donna Soprano 
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DETROIT WELCOMES 
PROMINENT ARTISTS 


Schumann Heink Gives Not- 
able Recital—C. F. Morse 
Plays on New Organ 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, May 10.—A large audience 
assembled in the Arena Gardens to do 
homage to Ernestine Schumann Heink 
on the evening of April 28, and the affair 
assumed the characteristics of a big fes- 
tival. She was in a joyous mood and 
added innumerable encores to a program 


which, in itself, would have taxed many 
an artist. The audience vigorously ap- 
plauded numbers by Handel, Wagner, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, but 
the real storm of approval broke when 
she added encores. “Still wie die Nacht,” 
“Danny Boy,” “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” and others similar almost moved 
her audience to hysteria, and the result 
was still more encores. Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, and Katherine Hoffman, 
accompanist, assisted. 

Charles Frederick Morse gave the first 
recital on the new Murphy organ in Or- 
chestra Hall on the afternoon of April 
27. His numbers were chosen not only 
to exhibit the manifold beauties of the 
instrument, but to display the authority 
and discrimination for which his playing 
is known. He chose works by Bach, Han- 
del and Clearambault and acceded to 
popular taste by including Saint-Saéns’ 
“The Swan,” Massenet’s “Elegie,” Schu- 
mann’s “Triumerei” and Pietro Yon’s 
“Sicilian Bagpipe.” Each was presented 
with distinction and the audience was 
exuberant in its appreciation. The com- 
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One of the 
World’s Greatest 


Contraltos 


Miss Lenska Will Present 
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Lenska as Amneris 


Miss Lenska is now singing re- 
citals in Europe and leading 
roles at the Berlin State Opera 
and in other famous European 
Opera Houses. 


Management M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. 
New York 











bined choirs of the First Congregational 
and Grace Episcopal Churches sang two 
numbers a capella and one with the or- 
gan. John E. Coulter and Muriel Magerl 
Kyle assisted as soloists. 

The annual election of the Tuesday 
Musicale was held in Memorial Hall 
recently and was followed by a lunch- 
eon. Mrs. Leland B. Case, Mrs. Sam- 
uel C. Mumford, Jennie M. Stoddard 
and Camilla Hubel were re-elected as 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
librarian respéetively, and Mrs. R. S. 
Wells was made treasurer. Miss Stod- 


dard and Mrs. Frank Sample were 
elected to fill the two vacancies on the 
executive board. 

John Finnegan gave a concert in 
Arena Gardens under the auspices of 
the Civic Music League recently. Mr. 
Finnegan was loudly applauded, par- 
ticularly in a group of Irish songs. 
Thelma Newell, violinist, played several 
solos, and Margaret Mannebach was 
accompanist. 

Georgia Richardson Baskerville gave 
a piano recital in Orchestra Hall under 
the direction of the Detroit Conservatory. 





SAN JOSE HEARS SOPRANO 





Ellen Beach Yaw Gives Two Programs 
—Elks Orchestra Plays 


SAN JOSE, CAL., May 10.—Ellen Beach 
Yaw, coleratura soprano, delighted a 
large audience in a program at the First 
Methodist Church recently, singing old 


English ballads and operatic arias, in 
which her amazing coloratura work was 
appreciated. She also sang at the State 
Teachers’ College on the morning of 
May 1. 

The Elks Concert Orchestra gave its 
annual spring concert in the Morris 
Dailey Assembly Hall of State Teachers’ 
College on April 30, presenting an,inter- 
esting program. Mrs. Orville Drew 
Pauw, contralto of San Francisco, was 
the soloist, and Ida S. Pogson and Daisie 
L. Brinker, pianists, were also heard. 
The orchestra is composed of fifty musi- 
cians, and under the baton of Dr. Rich- 
ards, has become an important factor in 
the musical life of the community. 

RusBy M. FISHER. 





Madison, S. D., Schools Win in State 
Contest 

MapIson, S. D., May 10.—Washington 

High School of Sioux Falls, S. D., won 

the State musical contest, which was held 


_ recently under the auspices of the East- 


ern State Teachers’ College of Madison. 
Redfield, which had eighty contestants, 
was a close second, with Madison and 


Brookings competing for third place. A 
striking feature was the playing of the 
Witten School band which easily took 
first place in the band competition. 
Another interesting event was the win- 
ning of first prize in the brass instru- 
ment contest by Morton Henkin, twelve- 
year-old cornetist, who has been playing 
for only four months. The boys’ glee 
club contest was won by Sioux Falls 
with Brookings, second. In the contests 
for girls’ quartets, quintets and sextets, 
Clark won first place, with Woonsocket, 
second; Salem, third, and the Flandreau 
Indians, fourth. GEORGE SMEDAL. 





New Choir Sings in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., May 10.—A newly 
organized vested choir of thirty voices, 
directed by David Ormesher, made its 
début recently at Laurel Heights Meth- 


odist Church, in Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary.” The soloists were Mrs. Dick 
Ansley, Louise Hillje, Mrs. Ruby Hardin, 
Harold Arnold, Harry Warnke and H. 
Richardson. Roy R. Repass was at the 
organ. Mrs. George E. Gwinn planned 
the closing musicale of the season for 
the San Antonio Musical Club on April 
28, at the St. Anthony Hotel ballroom. 
Music appropriate to the spring season 
was presented by Mary Brown Campbell. 
pianist; Verna Yturri, soprano; Mary 
Stuart Edwards, soprano; Frederic 
Capizza, baritone; Bernice Hardy Dug- 
gan, reader, and Lillian Newcomer, Meri 
Russell Hughes and Dorothy Lodovic, 
dancers. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Eugene Staffel, Lottie Kiddle, Catherine 
Clarke and Mary James. 
GENEVIEVE M, TUCKER. 





Thirty-three Texas High Schools Com- 
pete in Music Meet 


BELTON, TEX., May 10.—The Texas 
interscholastic music meet held its an- 
nual session at Baylor College on April 
26 and 27, with 240 students from thirty- 
three high schools competing. Four 
contests were held in solo work, and 
four in ensemble. Scholarships in the 
Baylor College Conservatory were given 
the winning student in each of the solo 
contests. The winners in the solo con- 
tests were Frances Murray of Lufkin, 
a piano pupil of Walter Gilewicz; Theo- 
dore Schirmacher of San Antonio, violin- 
ist; Eloise Rogers of Cameron, soprano, 
and Willie Francis Kirkpatrick of Beau- 


mont, contralto. Marigold Smith of Bel- 
ton, who won second place in the piano 
contest, was also given a scholarship. 
Beaumont High School won the loving 
cup for the best orchestra and Waco won 
a similar one for the best girls’ chorus, 
and also a cup for the best trio of girls’ 
voices. Bryan High School of Dallas 
won the cup for the best mixed quar- 
tet. Other concerts were given by 
faculty members of Baylor Conservatory, 
including Mr. Gilewicz, Kenneth Woods, 
Mary Jane Walters, Allie Coleman 
Pierce, Harry Spangler, Louis Courcil 
and Ethelyn Morgan, and the Baylor 
College Choral Club. The judges in the 
contest were Horace Clark of Houston, 
and E. Clyde Whitlock and Bernard U. 
Taylor of Fort Worth. 
HELEN Z. WORTMAN. 





Iowa University to Sponsor Contests for 
High School Seniors 


Iowa City, Iowa, May 10.—State-wide 
musical contests for Iowa high school 
seniors, to stimulate solo performances, 
will be held annually under the direction 
of the University of Iowa, beginning in 
the spring of 1925, according to an an- 
nouncement made by university officials. 
Rules will be mailed to each high school 
principal in the State by the university 
extension department after school starts 
this fall. GEORGE SMEDAL. 





Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, 
who will return for her sixth American 
tour next season, has been re-engaged for 
appearances in Milwaukee, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Winnipeg, Kansas City and 
other cities. Her first New York recital 
will be in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 25. 





An American composer whose works 
have appeared on programs of many 
prominent artists this season is Mertie 
Bamber Bergen. Mrs. Bergen’s newest 
song, “Beautiful Lady of Dreams,” is 
being sung by Beniamino Gigli of the 
Metropolitan with great success. 





Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, has 
been engaged to appear at the dedication 
of the R. J. Reynolds Memorial Audi- 
torium in Winston-Salem, N. C. He is 
scheduled shortly to make his fifth ap- 
pearance in Washington since his arrival 
in America a year ago. 





Eleanor Patterson, contralto, gave a 
song recital in the Washington Irving 
High School Auditorium on May 8. 





Two new songs by Geoffrey O’Hara 
have lately entered in the Harold Flam- 
mer catalog. They are “My Country,” 





ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Violinist 
Will Teach from June 15 to Sept. 15 


at 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Address, 422 West 22nd Street 
New York City 


to a poem by Gordon Johnstone, an 
“The Hunter’s Loud Haloo.” 





Brandt’s-Buys’ D Major Quintet wa: 
played by the Zoellner String Quarte 
and Jay Plowe, flautist. Schubert’s | 
Minor Quartet and a Handel Sonata fo 
two violins and piano were also given i 
the final program of the Zoellner Concer 
Series for this season. The music roon 
at the Biltmore Hotel was crowded b: 
an appreciative audience. 
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Studio: 4 W. Sith St., New York 
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EDOARDO 


PETRI A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Special attention given to the training of 
ginners. 

Studio: 1425 B’way, New York City 
Phone Pennsylvania 2628 








KATHERINE 


GROSCHKE 


Pianist and Teacher 
Studio: 210 West 96th Street, New York 
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VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Invaluable to Traveling Pianists and In- 
dispensable to Pianists and Students Liv- 
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sang four songs of Mr. Kramer, “Trac- 
ings,” “Green,” “Pleading” and “Swans.” 
Of the four, “Pleading” is the finest 
composition. It is frankly Teutonic, 
with a simple flowing melody which well 
expresses the tender wistfulness of the 
poem. Miss Torpadie sang these songs 


- in artistic fashion. 


To conclude the program Miss John- 
son gave a masterly interpretation of 
“Panhandle Tune,” a Texas cowboy 
song, and “Hula-Hula,” an Hawaiian 
Dance by Susan Dyer. H. J. 


Brahms Club in Concert 


The Brahms Club, Leo Braun, con- 
ductor, was heard in concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of May 
7, assisted by Louis Lazarin, baritone. 
This organization of about sixty women’s 
voices reflects credit upon its conductor; 
its phrasing is excellent and the cli- 
maxes were built up in a powerful and 
convincing manner. The program began 
with the following group: “Vergin Tut- 
to Amor” and “Danza, Danza Fanci- 
ulla” by Durante, “Largo” by Handel 
and Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” 
sung by the club. 

Mr. Lazarin’s singing of “Promesse 
de mon avenir” from Massenet’s “Le 
Roi de Lahore,” which was warmly ap- 
plauded, was an artistic and highly 
finished piece of work. In his several 
solos, his appealing voice, clear articula- 
tion and sensitive appreciation of the 
dramatic quality in his songs, brought 
an insistent demand for encores. His 
accompaniments were played by Mr. 
Braun. The first half of the program 
came to an end with the club’s singing 


in French, Fauré’s “Les Berceaux,” 
Weckerlin’s “Jeunes Fillettes,” Four- 
drain’s “Le Long des Saules,” and 
Vidal’s “Habafiera.” 


The second half of the program began 
with a choral group of German songs: 
“Widmung” by Schumann, “Meine Liebe 
ist griin” and “Och, Moder, ich well en 
Ding Han” by Brahms the latter being 
encored; and “Standchen” and “Zuei- 
nung” by Richard onl Mr. Laza- 
rin’s concluding numbers were “Der 
Freund” by Hugo Wolf, “Du Meines 
Herzens Krénelein” by Strauss, and 
“Captain Stratton’s Fancy” by Deems 
Taylor. The final choral grouv con- 
sisted of “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
I’ve Seen,” which was encored, and “De 
Gospel Train,” by Burleigh, while 
“Danny Boy” (Old Irish), also encored, 
and Fox’s “A Tragic Tale” brought to 
a close an exceedingly interesting pro- 
gram. The choral accompaniments were 
effectively played by Rachel —. 


People’s Chorus in Spring Concert 


The People’s Chorus, which for the 
past eight years has been directed by 
its founder, L. Camilieri, gave its spring 
concert on Thursday evening of last week 
in the Town Hall. It was the Advanced 
Unit of the chorus that was heard on 
this occasion, and the program essayed 
made considerable musical and technical 
demands. The difficulties of such scores 
as Haydn’s “The Heavens are Telling,” 
Handel’s Largo and “From Harmony,” 
arrangements of Peter Cornelius’ “A 
Tone” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube” 
Waltz, among others, were creditably 
met. Indeed, for a group of singers 
whose slogan is “Music as a Sport,” the 
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results were uncommonly good. Mr. 
Camilieri, who was at the piano, led 
with spirit and brought from his charges 
a full, pure volume of tone. Idalia 
Hare, soprano, was applauded for her 
singing of solos by Puccini, Schumann, 
Tchaikovsky and Strickland, and Wil- 
liam C. Breed made an address on 
“Music from the Business Man’s Point 
of View.” , ae 


Miss Weinshell’s Recital 


A recital was given by Bertha Wein- 
shell, soprano, before an enthusiastic 
audience at the Town Hall last Satur- 
day evening. Jacob Gegna, violinist, 
was the capable assisting artist. Miss 
Weinshell opened her recital with the 
aria “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” which 
she sang with considerable appeal. She 
showed more authority and artistry in 
a following group of songs, succeeding 
particularly well in Yiddish folk-songs. 
The racial element provided a welcome 
novelty in a program which included 


also conventional numbers from the 
song répertoire. Mr. Gegna’s playing 
was particularly applauded. He gave 


among other numbers several of his own 
works. Sympathetic accompaniments 
were played by L. Berditchewsky. 

G. 
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Fund Started to Provide Building for 
for Humiston Library 


A committee of friends and former 
associates of the late William H. Humis- 
ton has been formed to raise funds for 
the erection of a suitable building to 
house the music library, which Mr. 
Humiston bequeathed to the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H. The commit- 
tee, of which Henry T. Finck, music 
critic of the New York Evening Post, is 
chairman, and Mary Garden, treasurer, 
includes William J. Henderson of the 
New York Sun, Lawrence Gilman of the 


New York Tribune, Deems Taylor of the 
New York World, Lewis M. Isaacs, 
Archer Gibson, Herbert F. Peyser of the 
Musical Observer, Hugh McGee, vice- 
president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany; Harris M. Crist, managing editor 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Yvonne de 
Treville, Carolyn Beebe, Nelle Richmond 
Eberhart, Dorothy Lawton, Mrs. Henry 
T. Finck, Mrs. L. M. Isaacs and Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell. 

At the time of his death last December, 
Mr. Humiston held the post of music 
critic of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and 
was one of the foremost musical scholars 
of America, having devoted himself par- 
ticularly to Bach and Wagner. His 
library, containing all available editions 
of these masters’ compositions as well 
as countless rare books and documents, 
numbering thousands of volumes, will be 
placed at the disposal of the musical 
specialists and creative workers who 
frequent the Colony. 

Lovers of music, who desire to con- 
tribute, are asked to send checks, payable 
to Mary Garden, treasurer, to the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, 25 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York. Miss Garden 
will designate a MacDowell-Humiston 
Week upon her return from Europe, 





Georges Enesco, violinist and com- 
poser, who is now playing in France, 
achieved a success in a recital at the 
Salle Gaveau in Paris recently. It was 
his third appearance since returning to 
the French capital. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
HOLDS BREAKFAST 


Frieda Hempel Soloist at Clos- 
ing Function of the Thirty- 
eighth Season 


Twelve hundred members and guests 
of the New York Rubinstein Club were 
present at the twenty-first annual White 
Breakfast at the Waldorf-Astoria on 


Saturday May 10. The event closed the 
thirty-eighth season of the club. Frieda 
Hempel gave her Jenny Lind recital as 
part of the program and a dance fol- 
lowed in the ballroom of the hotel. The 
White Breakfast, which is always the 
closing function of the Club’s season, 
was a gala event. Guests from Cali- 
fornia and Virginia came in delegations 
and visitors from other parts of the 
country added to the spirit of the oc- 
casion. 

Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Club, opened the program 
with an address of welcome to the 
members and guests in which she re- 
ferred to the success of the past season 
and the prospects for the next one. Rev. 
E. L. Stoddard delivered the invocation 
and praised the work of Mrs. Chapman 
and of William Rogers Chapman, con- 
= of the musical activities of the 
club. 

Before the serving of the breakfast, 
a double quartet composed of Mrs. 
Dorothy Moller, Mrs. W. B. Perry, Mrs. 
H. L. R. Pershall, Mrs. J. T. Walsh, 
Mrs. F. H. Lincoln, Mrs. F. C. Osmus, 
Mrs. Irvin Cackerell and Elsa Hilder- 
brandt, sang an anniversary song called 
“Silvered,” written for the occasion by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman. Mrs. F. T. 
Wood played the piano accompaniment. 

In a_ series of short introductory 
speeches, before the concert, Mrs. Chap- 
man introduced the guests of honor 
among whom were, Mme. Katherine von 
Klenner, Mr. and Mrs. Max Rabinoff, 
Major Gen. and Mrs. Hunter Liggett, 
Gen. and Mrs. Marshall O Terry, Mary 
Garrett Hay, and the officers of the 
Club, Mrs. W. H. H. Amerman, Mrs. 
Gustav Gordon-Schick, Mrs. John Hud- 
son Storer, Mrs. Jesse W. Hedden and 
Mary Jordan Baker. The speeches were 
almost entirely political, the musical 
part of the program being left to the 
Club Choral, and Miss Hempel. 

Assisted by Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano and Louis P. Fritze, flautist, Miss 
Hempel presented her regular Jenny 
Lind program, in the costume of the 





period. In the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” with flute obbligato and in 
the final “Home, Sweet Home,” Miss 


Hempel completely captured her audi- 
ence. Mr. Bos appeared as soloist in 
Chopin’s Waltz in G Flat, which he 
played with the same delicacy and skill 
that distinguishes his accompaniments. 

For its programs of next season, the 
Rubinstein Club announces three eve- 
ning choral concerts, three afternoon 
musicales, an evening recital and dance 
and an afternoon recital, with reception 
and tea, as well as the White Break- 


fast. Soloists already engaged include 
Maria Ivogiin and Elsie Janis. The 
other artists, the prospectus states, 


“will be from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with the addition of our own 
young American artists, whom we de- 
sire to encourage and assist. We plan 
to have our programs sung principally 
in English—with the exception of oper- 
atic arias.” 


QM 
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bert Brenner, oboe, and the Mozart 
String Quartet. Among the speakers 
heard in the same series were T. Tertius 
Noble and Isabel Lowden, the latter 
chairman of the New York Music Week 


Association. The Society of Theater Or- 
ganists gave a “demonstration” pro- 
gram. 


At Wurlitzer Hall two musicales were 
given daily and on certain days also an 
additional evening program. Those 
heard included the following: Florence 
Moxon, Hazel F. Escher, Zalic Jacobs. 
Charles Ames, Anca Seidlova, John 
Daley and Elena Barbert, pianists; Leon 
Glasser, violinist; Eva Ogletree, Dorothy 
Branthoover, Irene Parslow, Hortense 
d’Ardley and Elizabeth Hoppel-Tonsman, 
vocalists; C. C. Parkyn and Henry Blatt, 
’cellists; Kathryn Woolf, flautist; Wen- 
dell C. Glover, organist, and pupils of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Oscar 
Saenger, Claude Warford, Edward E. 
Trueman, Bernard Sinsheimer and the 
New York College of Music. 

The Police Band, under Paul Henne- 
berg, gave its first concert of the season 
at the College of the City of New York. 
Murray Hulbert was the speaker and in 
his address stated that the summer series 
of concerts in the city parks might be 
continued during the winter in the New 
York armories if the attendance war- 
ranted. 
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CuIcaco, May 10.—Chicago’s city- 
wide celebration of National Music Week 
was under the sponsorship of the first 
district of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs. Programs were given in 
churches, schools and theaters, as well as 
in various industrial establishments. The 
official song of the General Federation of 
Clubs, “America, the Beautiful,” set to 
the tune of “Materna,” was widely sung 
in the celebrations. The Balaban and 
Katz theaters have shown music films as 
part of their programs, and the pro- 
grams given everywhere all featured the 
appeal and message of music. 
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Boston, May 10.—Boston outdid itself 
in its observance of National Music 
Week. Sponsored by Governor Cox in an 
official proclamation, seconded by Mayor 
Curley and aided by the entire press, the 
week from May 4 to 10 included pro- 
grams at Harvard University, where 
open music classes were largely attend- 
ed; concerts at Boston University, under 
H, Augustine Smith; music in the jails, 
hospitals and department stores. Choral 
societies contributed daily programs and 
there were band concerts on historic 
Boston Common every noon, with choral 
singing. Under John A. O’Shea, director 
of music in the public schools, 1600 gram- 
mar school pupils and the Boston Pub-. 
lic School Symphony gave a concert. 

Alexander Steinert sponsored a pro- 
gram by Velma Balcom, soprano; Anis 
Fuleihan, pianist, and Ruby Forbes, ac- 
companist, at Steinert Hall, featuring 
compositions of 1835. Boy and Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls, led by Mr. 
O’Shea, assisted by Dr. Albert Mitchell 
and an orchestra of 100 violins, com- 
memorated the first singing of “Amer- 
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ica’ on the Park Street Church steps, 
July 4, 1832. 

“Music Week Night” was observed at 
the “Pops” Concert under Agide Jacchia, 
when the historic program of the first 
Boston Symphony concert, played forty- 
three years ago, was repeated. A pa- 
geant representing “The Nations of the 
World” was given by the students of 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education, assisted by Salvation Army 
bands, with singing led by Esther Wil- 
lard Bates. A “jazz” symposium was 
held at Boston University and among 
those who spoke were John P. Marshall 
of the University, Henry L. Gideon, or- 
ganist of Temple Israel and lecturer; 
William Arms Fisher, composer and 
musical editor of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany; John Del Castillo and Leo Reis- 
man. 

Other events were a performance of 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” given by the Chorus of Fed- 
erated Clubs at Dr. Hale’s church; a 
concert on the Common by the Salvation 
Army Band and another by Inter-Set- 
tlement children, under the auspices of 
the Boston Social Union. The New En- 
gland Conservatory held “open house” 
throughout the week and gave a concert 
by the Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace 
Goodrich, conductor, with Virginia Stick- 
ney, ’cellist, and Mary Madden, pianist, 
as soloists. At the Twentieth Century 
Club John Orth, pianist; Charles Repper, 
composer-pianist, and Gladys de Al- 
meida, soprano, were heard. Also at the 
New England Conservatory was given a 
recital of stringed instruments under the 
direction of Joseph Adamowski. The 
Boston Pianoforte Teachers’ Society 
gave a dinner. 

The prize winners in the music contest 
of the Boston Social Union Committee 
were: Orchestra, West Newton Music 
School; violin, senior, Sarah Waggen- 
heim of the Boston Music School Settle- 
ment; junior, Donald Dewire of the West 
Newton Music School; piano, senior, 
George Cohen of the Boston Music School 
Settlement; junior, Esther Touchette of 
the Cambridge Neighborhood House; 
quartets, South End Music School, and 
voice, Rachel Berns of the Boston Music 
School Settlement. 

The Tech Glee Club and Orchestra 
gave a concert for the prisoners at Deer 
Island, and community singing was held 
in each of the prisons and music and 
songs were led by E. C. Schirmer of the 
Community Service. ; 

Dai Buell, pianist, and Mme. Jacchia, 
soprano, gave a concert in the morning to 
employees of the Gilchrist Company. At 
noon the Navy Band played on the Com- 
mon in a concert with the chorus from 
E. T. Slattery Company. Arthur E. 
Phelps, organist at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, gave a recital. The events 
of the week included also a lecture on 
music by John B. Archer of Providence 
at the Public Library, a performance of 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” by a mass 
choir of the Catholic churches of Boston 
and an orchestra led by Mr. O’Shea, a 
choral contest by foreign groups, pro- 
gram by the People’s Choral Union un- 
der George S. Dunham and a recital by 


the Women’s City Club. 
W. J. PARKER. 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, May 10.—The Cleveland 
public schools added their bit to National 
Music Week by staging a two-day spring 
festival. Under Russell V. Morgan, act- 
ing musie director, the opening program 
was given in Public Hall on Thursday 
evening with 4000 children from Cleve- 
land’s junior high school participating. 
On Friday afternoon 6000 children of the 
second, fourth and sixth grades pre- 
sented the program, with 400 young 
musicians comprising the combined or- 
chestras of the junior high schools. The 
Glenville High Girls’ Band, in pictur- 
esque red and white costume, played 
marches for the various groups. The 
entire center section of the hall was bril- 
liant with the tiny tots in brightly hued 
costumes, representing different flowers. 

On Friday night 500 high school stu- 
dents were heard in chorus singing and 
in orchestral music. The orchestra was 
composed of ninety players from eleven 
senior high schools of the city. 

The American Guild of Organists con- 
tributed three interesting programs to 
National Music Week. Programs were 
given by Patty Stair, dean of the local 
chapter; Vincent Percy and Charles E. 
Clemens, assisted by Albert Riemen- 
schneider of Cleveland and Frank Fuller 
of Youngstown. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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DETROIT, May 10.—Music Week in De- 
troit opened auspiciously on Sunday, 
May 4, when the Chamber Music Society 
gave a program at the Institute of Arts 
in the afternoon and one at the Elmwood 
Avenue Recreation Center in the eve- 
ning. On Monday evening the Civic 
Music League presented four singers of 
the San Carlo Opera Company: Tamaki 
Miura, Maria Luisa Escobar, Demetrio 
Onofrei and Mario Basiola. Arias of 
popular appeal comprised the program 
and the arena rang with calls of “bis.” 
Aldo Franchetti was a fine accompanist. 
On Tuesday afternoon and evening the 
same artists gave recitals of like caliber 
in Arena Gardens and were accorded re- 
ceptions of equal cordiality. 

On Wednesday evening Frances Alda, 
Kathleen Howard, Giovanni Martinelli 
and Giuseppe Danise, all of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave an Italian program 
in the Arena Gardens. Enthusiasm ran 
high and, the audience being largely 
made up of Italians, was boisterously ex- 
pressed. Wilfred Pelletier provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

Each day has been filled with concerts 
in various parts of the city and all of 
the leading musical organizations have 
assisted in the presentation. The Cham- 
ber Music Society, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, the Tuesday Musicale, the 
Ganapol Studios, Gass Technical High 
School Band, the Grotto Band and many 
others have cooperated to make the week 
a success. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
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CINCINNATI, May 10.—National Music 
Week was celebrated by tne Cincinnati 
Conservatory with a series of unusual 
programs. Thomas James Kelly of the 
artist faculty gave a delightful talk on 
“Early American Music,” which was il- 
lustrated by his students, with Marjorie 
Garrigus at the piano. Mme. Berta Gar- 
dini Reiner, also of the faculty, presented 
her pupils in a charming matinée song 
recital on Wednesday. On the same eve- 
ning the Opera Department, which is 
under the direction of Ralph Lyford, 
gave a program of operatic novelties, in- 
cluding Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
and the third act of Frederick S. Con- 
verse’s opera, “The Sacrifice.” In addi- 
tion to the singers in the leading parts, 
all of whom are studying with Mr. 
Lyford in his class in operatic training, 
a large chorus, a ballet and an orchestra 
composed of members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony took part in the performance. 
A community “sing,” under the leader- 
ship of Norman Fehl of Community Ser- 
vice, Inc., was held on Thursday eve- 
ning, followed by an interesting program 
given under the auspices of the Sigma 
Alpha Iota Sorority. Mrs. Ruth Han- 
ford Matthews Lewis, teacher of piano 
and singing, presented her pupils, Julia 
Glover and Holly Louise Lange, who 
have won gold medals in all-county con- 
tests, in a delightful recital of song and 
piano on Friday afternoon. Evangeline 


Otto, ’cello pupil of Karl Kirksmith, as. 


sisted on the program. Mrs. Matthew 
also was heard in a group of songs. / 
piano recital was given on Friday eve. 
ning by Irene Gromme, pupil of Marcia) 
Thalberg, well known as pianist an 
teacher. 
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Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, May 10.— Nationa 
Music Week was observed in Los Ange- 
les, as in five preceding years, with : 
multitude of events. Ben F. Pearson. 
president of the Civic Music and Ar: 
Association, was general Music Wee: 
chairman, assisted by Alexander Stewar: 
as executive director. Arthur Bent, 
head of the advisory committee, arrange! 
programs by music clubs, social organi- 
zations, schools, churches, business men’: 
clubs, societies of foreign-born residents. 
Negro choruses and Boy Scouts. Clu} 
meetings and luncheons were given a: 
part of the program of Music Week. Myr. 
Pearson and Mr. Stewart were able tv 
weave into the local schedule the pro- 
grams of ten nearby cities whose chora! 
and community delegations took part in 
the great outdoor program which opened 
the week on Sunday afternoon. Thus the 
whole district, day by day, has been more 
closely united. Three interesting pro- 
grams, devoted exclusively to American 
composers, were given, with Adelaide 
Trobridge Perry of the College of Music 
as general chairman. 

Among individual recitals given dur- 
ing the week was one by the Los Angeles 
Trio, consisting of May Macdonald Hope 
piano; Calmon Luboviski, violin, and Ilya 
Bronson, ’cello. 

BRUNO DAvID USSHER. 
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Portland, Me. 


Penenedanvononeer 


PORTLAND, ME., May 10.—Portland’s 
National Music Week was opened on 
May 4 with an organ recital by Will C. 
Macfarlane, municipal organist, in City 
Hall Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the Music Commission, and with the 
Portland Men’s Singing Club, under 
Alfred Brinkler, assisting. Herbert S. 
Kennedy was the soloist and Philip J. 
Deering, chairman of the City Council, 
spoke. Other events of the week in- 
cluded concerts by the U. S. Infantry 
Band and assisting artists, by various 
organizations of the city and by 2000 
children from the public schools under 
Raymond A. Crawford, supervisor. A 
Young Artists’ Contest was held in Frye 
Hall. All the musical units of the city 
united under the Portland Rossini Club 
to sponsor free concerts. Mr. Brinkler 
was chairman of the committees and 
other members were Mrs. Ernest J. Hill, 
Marion Carter, Mrs. Mortimer Bremon, 
Mrs. Inez Perry Turner and Mrs. How- 
ard Clarke. The clubs active in the week 
were Portland Chapter of the New En- 
gland Branch of American Guild of 
Organists, Woman’s Choral Society, 
Portland Festival Chorus, Marston Club, 
MacDowell Club, Junior Music Club of 
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the Rossinis, Polyphonic Society, Kotz- 
schmar Club, Flautist Society, Emerson- 
Mason School of Dancing and Herlihy 
School of Dancing. ANNIE J. O’BRIEN. 








Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Deseenaneanarrevernsinieinn, 





PITTSBURGH, May 10. — Pittsburgh’s 
Music Week was ushered in Sunday 
morning by trumpeters playing in the 
church towers. A concert was given by 
the Musicians’ Union, with 125 musicians 
taking part, and each number led by a 
different conductor. Sunday’s events in- 
cluded programs in every hospital in the 
city, sponsored by the Tuesday Musical 
Club; an organ reeital by Charles Hein- 
roth; a Community Sing in Soldier’s 
Memorial Hall; a concert by the orches- 
tra of Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
and two concerts in the Irene Kaufmann 
Settlement. 

Special features of Music Week were 
the two festivals given by the public 
school children, and concerts given in 


; Carnegie Music Hall by the Chamber of 


Commerce Male Chorus, the Tuesday 
Musical Club, the Mendelssohn Choir, 
the Apollo Male Chorus, the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute, and Charles Heinroth. 
Programs were given in Kaufman’s 
Store Auditorium each morning and 
afternoon, and other events were given 
in the settlement houses and recreation 
centers, the Heinz plants, by the Car- 
negie Steel Company in the Schenley 
High School Auditorium, in the Congress 
of Clubs, the Twentieth Century Club, 
and by the School for the Blind and the 
Industrial Home for Crippled Children. 
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Wilmington : 








peoennenegens TILL LLL 


WILMINGTON, DEL., May 10.—Wil- 
mington’s Music Week calendar was so 
crowded that the time had to be ex- 
tended to two weeks. Outstanding events 
of the period included a music memory 
contest in which about 250 children took 
part, and ninety-six turned in perfect 
scores. The Gewehr and Robelen Piano 
Companies gave prizes in musical goods 
to the winners. The piano contest for 
boys and girls under sixteen had four 
winners who were given cash prizes by 
the Music Commission. Organ recitals 
were given by members of the Delaware 
chapter of the National Association of 
Organists. Sigmund Spaeth was the 
speaker at a luncheon of the Rotary 
Club, and analyzed popular music. Other 
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Summer Session 


July 7th to Aug. 15th 
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JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in 
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degree. Circulars mailed. 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 











VOICE REJUVENATION 


Maud Langstaff Hornung 
The Chatsworth 
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events of Music Week were concerts by 
the Orpheus Club, under its new leader, 
Dr. H. Alexander Matthews, with John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, as_ soloist; by 
Frances DeWitt Babcock, soprano, and 
Charles E. Griffith, Jr., violinist; by a 
soloist on the great organ at the estate 
of Pierre S. duPont, with the public 
invited; by various musicians under the 
auspices of the Music Commission every 
afternoon and evening, and by the band 
and chorus of the Ferris Industrial 
School. THOMAS HILL. 
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Dallas 
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DALLAS, TEX, May 10.—Dallas’ fifth 
Music Week was formally opened with 


a presentation of “Carmen” by local 
singers, under the auspices of the 
Municipal Music Commission. Paul Van 


Katwijk conducted and the principal 
singers were Ruth Fabian as Carmen; 
Mrs. Clarence Penniman, Micaela; G. 
Hayden Jones, Don José, and Evan 
Evans, Escamillo. Others in the cast 
were Mrs. T. B. Sandefur, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earle D. Behrends, Edwin Lisman, John 
Thorwald, J. M. Cole, George Ashley 
Brewster, and §S. J. Edwards. Mrs. 
Frank W. Blankenship was general di- 
rector of the production, Mr. and Mrs. 
Curt Beck were the dramatic directors, 
and Mrs. John Priestly Hart trained the 
ballet. Special scenery was brought 
from New York, and local musicians 
made up the orchestra. The audience in- 
cluded several thousand persons. Events 
of the week included programs in 
churches and organ and orchestral re- 
citals in the theaters and auditoriums. 
The Municipal Commission presented 
Daisy Polk, soprano; Georgia Dowell, 
organist; Mrs. J. B. Rucker, pianist; 
Mrs. Walter J. Fried. violinist, and Ger- 
trude Mandelstamm, pianist, in a re- 
cital. The Schubert Choral Club pre- 
sented the First Presbyterian Church 
Choir and soloists in a concert, with G. 
Hayden Jones conducting. Other con- 
certs were given by the Treble Clef Club, 
Mickwitz Club, Wednesday Morning 
Choral Club, presenting the Sacred Harp 
Singers, W. T. Coston, leader; several 
organ recitals by Frank Sealy, warden 
of the American Guild of Organists; a 
mass choir concert; ensemble piano pro- 
gram; a Texas Composers’ recital, and 
a lecture on music by Robert Lawrence. 
The chairman of the Municipal Music 
Commission is Arthur, L. Kramer. 
Mrs. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 
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Tulsa 
Fy UT CHNTEOEEeeDecetoNteONeCOOOONNE seneeneerenetios & 
TULSA, OKLA., May 10.—National 


Music Week opened at the Convention 
Hall on Sunday afternoon. An address 
was made by Dr. P. P. Claxton, superin- 
tendent of schools. Other speakers were 
Mayor Newblock, J. Burr Gibbons, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Mrs. C. G. Spindler, president of the 
Board of Federated Music Clubs. The 
musical program was given by the 
federated choirs under the direction of 


Walter Schoggen. Mrs. Marie Hine 
and Mrs. E. E. Clulow were the organ- 
ists. 


R. B. CARSON. 
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Hagerstown, Md. 


TOULOOE ODOURS OUEEOOOELEREREE OOrEREEEO NITE nOOT ONE ONO ENERONNAECONOTOECENNEOROEOOLOREDNOtsEE 


HAGERSTOWN, MpD., May 13.—Hagers- 
town observed its fifth and most success- 
ful Music Week, beginning April 27. It 
was opened with a concert by the Munici- 
pal Band. The climax of the week was 
a concert given by Dusolina Giannini, 
soprano, on Friday night, the fine voice 
of the young artist creating much en- 
thusiasm. This was the only event of 
the week for which an admission fee 
was charged. Among those heard in 
the week’s programs were the Treble 
Clef Club; the Trinity Lutheran Church 
Choir, led by Walter A. Westphal, and 
the boys’ and girls’ high school glee 
clubs, conducted by Electa Ziegler. Pro- 
grams were given by pupils of the fol- 
lowing teachers: Charles H. Roderick, 
Ray A. McMichael, Mrs. Clara Bollin- 
ger Stauffer, R. R. Miller, Mrs. Hannah 
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Down Ingram, Jessie Ramsey, Lula E. 
Wire, and Mrs. Florence Williams 
Parker. All the programs were given 
in the Y. M. C. A. gynasium under the 
auspices of the music committee of that 
institution. The members of this com- 
mittee are: Mrs. J. C. Byron, Mrs. C. A. 
Gardner, Mrs. D. A. Watkins, George 
W. Updegraff and C. E. Steele. 
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Rome, Ga. 
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RoME, GA., May 10.—Rome’s Music 
Week did not coincide with the national 
celebration, owing to the Masonic Con- 
vention that has for years been held in 
the first week in May. The celebration 
included music in the churches; an ad- 
dress on music by Dr. D. J. Blocker, 


president of Shorter College; solos by 
Mrs. Taul White, Mrs. Lucius McKay 
and Marjorie Wood; and concerts by 
the Yaarab Chanters of Atlanta, led by 
Frank Cundell, with J. T. Hoffman, Clif- 
ford S. Durham, C. J. Alfred and C. J. 
Wall as soloists; the Junior Music Club; 
the Music Lovers’ Club; the Rome Sym- 
phony, with Paul Dixon as leader and 
Frances Brown as soloist; and by the 
Lindale Band, under the baton of Mr. 
Nixon, with Mrs. Ben Yancey, soprano; 
Will’ Corley, baritone, and Broadus 
Moak, cornetist, as soloists. The execu- 
tive committee consisted of Mesdames B. 
F. Parker, chairman; S. H. Askew, D. 
A. Moore, Frederic Vaissiere, John 
Proctor, Taul White and W. P. Harbin. 
The annual “musical edition” of the 
Rome News-Tribune was edited by the 
Music Lovers’ Club. 
HELEN KNOox SPAIN. 





De Leone’s American Opera, “Alglala,” 
Is Founded on Story of Indian Love 
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Francesco De Leone, Composer of “Alglala” 
Which Will Have Its Premiére in Akron, 
Ohio, This Month 


KRON, OHIO, May 3.—The premiere 
of “Alglala,” a new American opera 
composed by Francesco De Leone to a 
libretto by Cecil Fanning, will be given 
here on May 23. The principal réles will 
be sung by Edward Johnson, Mabel Gar- 
rison, Mr, Fanning and Francis Sadlier. 
The last-named has long been the active 
head of the Cleveland Opera Company, 
which will furnish the supporting cast 
for the occasion. The instrumentalists 
will be recruited from the ranks of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 

This event is to have somewhat the 
character of a civic enterprise. It has 
the active support and backing of practi- 
cally every civic organization in Akron, 
including the Chamber of Commerce, 
Merchants’ Association, Tuesday Musical 
Club, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs. A 
committee of representatives of these or- 
ganizations, chosen for the purpose, is 
actively cooperating to make it a finan- 
cial as well as an artistic success. 

Francesco De Leone, the composer, is 
an Akron man and a gifted pianist whose 
creative imusical talent has long been 
recognized in his own community. How- 
ever, since the recent publication of 
“Alglala” by Schirmer’s, the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for copies of the score 
will indicate considerably more than local 
recognition. His life story is romantic in 
its simplicity. The son of an Italian 
fruit dealer, though born in this country, 
the boy knew nothing of music until his 
mother, when he was twelve years old, 
angered his father by buying a melodeon 
from a neighboring family who were 
about to move. On this, the boy learned 
to pick out airs, and then gradually came 
to be able to play chords and accompanl- 
ments to his melodies. Finally his father, 
recognizing his ability, sent him to the 
Dana Musical Institute at Warren, Ohio, 
where he studied about a year. Later 
he went to Italy and entered the Royal 
Conservatory at Naples, where he had 
three years of study, interspersed by in- 
tervals when he was obliged to return to 
this country to earn money enough to 
pursue his studies. 

The story of “Alglala” was originally 
written by Cecil Fanning while visiting 
an Indian reservation. Alglala, Indian 
for “Little-Good-for-Nothing,” is the 
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Cecil Fanning, Who Wrote the Libretto of 
“Alglala” 


daughter of a powerful chief, who so 
named her because of his disappointment 
in her sex. The chief, at the opening of 
the action, is mourning the recent loss of 
his wife, and is prohibited by tribal cus- 
tom from all worldly acts during the 
period of mourning. Alglala is being 
wooed by the young chief of a neighbor- 
ing tribe, but her father discountenances 
the affair at this time out of respect for 
the tribal mourning custom. Then a 
white man comes, sees Alglala, and they 
love. He has been wounded by unfriendly 
Indians and Alglala tends his wounds in 
her tepee. Here the old chief, finding 
them, becomes enraged and curses his 
fate that he is not permitted to take the 
paleface’s blood on account of his mourn- 
ing period. But he does call her Indian 
lover, who is about to slay the wounded 
and weakened white man, when Alglala 
kills him with a tomahawk. Then Alglala 
and her paleface swiftly gather some 
food and clothing and flee. The chief 
returns to find them gone and instructs 
his warriors to follow and slay them 
both. 

On May 24, the day following the first 
performance, a children’s matinée will be 
given and a second evening performance 
will follow. Invitations to be present 
have been accepted by about 200 promi- 
nent musicians and critics from all parts 
of the country. A reception will be ten- 
dered the composer, participating artists 
and distinguished visitors by Mrs. F. A. 
Seiberling of Akron, past president of 
the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
at her home, “Stan Hywet Hall.” 

VIRGINIA CHOATE PINNER. 


Sarah Wolf Resigns St. Louis Post to 
Marry 


St. Louis, May 10.—Sarah Wolf, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Municipal 
Theater Association, has resigned from 
that position, effective May 31. She 
will be married to Jack A. Goodman of 
Indianapolis, Ind. She has been active 
in civic affairs since 1917 and has been 
associated with the opera since its be- 
ginning. HERBERT W. COST. 
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HE week’s new music is 

particularly rich in ar- 
rangements and _ tran- 
scriptions. Many com- 
posers, instrumentalists 
and conductors are find- 
ing a seemingly inexhaustible supply 
of material that lends itself to other 
lines than that for which it was orig- 
inally written, and most of this mu- 
sic, when handled by musicians skilled 
in their work, seems to lose nothing in 
the transcriptions. There are times, to 
be sure, when one is tempted to de- 
clare that arranging and transcribing 
are much overdone, but among this 
week’s budget for string, organ, piano 
and choruses there are many numbers 
that will be welcomed in their new 
versions. 





* * * 


Louis Hintze’s arrange- 
ments of fourteen num- 
bers for beginners on 
the violin, entitled 
“Master-Miniatures” (G. Schirmer), is 
a work of no little interest for the class- 
room and recital stage. The composers 
and compositions are admirably chosen, 
Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, Schubert, Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Brahms being represented. Mr. Hintze 
has skillfully adapted the pieces for two 
violins, violin and piano, or for two vio- 
lins and piano. Although the volume is 
labeled “‘for beginners,” it is not for the 
earliest grades. Pupils who have a cer- 
tain amount of foundation will be able to 
use it to advantage, however. 

Another book, rather more easy to 
play, is a compilation of ten pieces ar- 
ranged by Alfred Pochon and entitled 
“Academic String Quartet Album” (Carl 
Fischer). The numbers are arranged 
progressively and make a notable intro- 
duction to the fine art of quartet playing. 
The composers represented are Pochon, 
Haydn, Handel, Bach, Mozart, J. C. F. 
Bach, Michael Haydn and Dall’ Abaco. 
Quartet playing is a form of musical 
education that cannot be begun too soon, 
and this volume is a notable introduction 
to the art. 


Two Volumes 
of Concerted 


Music 


* * 2k 


The “Recital Series of 
Organ Transcriptions” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
developing into a for- 
midable list of works by the best com- 
posers, transcribed with the greatest 
skill by well-known recital organists. It 
has now reached the forty-eighth num- 
ber, the last one mentioned in these col- 
umns, if we remember correctly, being 
No. 40: Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to 
the Sun.” The last eight additions are 
the same composer’s “Romance,” tran- 
scribed by Edwin Arthur Kraft; Ros- 
sini’s Overture to “William Tell,” tran- 


Popular Pieces 
Transcribed for 
the Organ 


the opera, ““Feramors”; the Adagio from 
Schumann’s Second Symphony and his 
“Evening Song,” all three transcribed by 
Mr. Kraft; Saint-Saéns’ Gavotte, Op. 23, 
a transcription by Gottfried H. Feder- 
lein; N. Stcharbatcheff’s “The Star of 
the Shepherds,” made by Harvey B. 
Gaul, and, finally, “Inno,” by M. Taren- 
ghi, transcribed by Pietro A. Yon. There 
is excellent material in these pieces and 
the transcriptions have been done with 
the recital program in view. 
* * * 


Arrangements The demand for Wil- 
of “Goin’ liam Arms Fisher’s 
Home” and a adaptation of the 
Tchaikovsky Largo of Dvorak’s 
Song “New World” Sym- 


phony has been so wide- 
spread that the publishers (Oliver Ditson 
Co.) have issued it in three keys for solo 
voices and for choruses of mixed voices, 
men’s voices and women’s voices. And 
now it is appearing for violin or ’cello 
and piano, piano solo and organ. Mr. 
Fisher’s words are added in the instru- 
mental versions as an aid in the interpre- 
tation. 

Kar! Rissland’s transcription of Tchai- 
kovsky’s well-known song, “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt,” another Ditson print, 
sticks closely to the music as it is in the 
original. The only addition Mr. Rissland 
has made is a short cadenza near the end. 

* * * 


Among the notable ar- 
rangements and tran- 
scriptions made by 
Alexander Siloti his re- 
cent arrangement of 
Pach’s Chaconne, after Busoni’s tran- 
scription and the “Bach Society” Edi- 
tion, is of particular interest. This 
mighty work of the master loses nothing 
in the change of instrumental idiom and 
it places at the disposal of pianists a 
composition they will enjoy playing on 
account of its intrinsic beauty and its 
thoroughly pianistic handling. In a 
prefatory note Mr, Siloti announces that 
the royalties accruing from this edition 
(Carl Fischer) will be handed over to 
the Russian Musical Fund, of which Mr. 
Siloti is the chairman. The object of 
the fund is to render financial assistance 
to Russian musicians and their families 
who are in need. 

Cyril Scott’s popular “Valse Caprice” 
has been skillfully transcribed by A. 
Walter Kramer for violin and piano (G. 
Ricordi & Co.). It is not more than 
moderately difficult in this arrangement 
and makes a very good recital number. 

* * * 


A Violin Piece 
Transcribed for 
Piano and 


Vice Versa 


Choral Ar- Sidney Homer’s “Re- 
rangements of quiem,” a _ setting of 
Well Known Robert Louis Steven- 
Songs son’s poem, which has 


long been a deserving 
favorite with singers, has just now made 
its appearance, arranged for four-part 
chorus of men’s voices and of women’s 
voices (G. Schirmer). The former has 
been done by John Hyatt Brewer and the 
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DITSON EASY TRIOS 


Arranged by Karl Rissland for two violins and piano 
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a musical interest. 
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Price, 50 cents 
7 
A useful and attractive collection of popular and easy classic and standard 
selections, in which the Second Violin always has a real harmonic part, 


written for it, not accompanying chords. 
is enhanced, and the value to the individual players increased. 


FIRST POSITION MELODIES 


Arranged by Karl Rissland for two violins and piano 
Price, 50 cents 
A collection of favorite old songs and well known folk melodies, arranged 


as harmonious duets for the two instruments. 
to give the melody itself frequently to the Second Violin, and both parts maintain 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 


Order of your local dealer 


Thereby the effect of the ensemble 


The editor has been careful 
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conductors will like. One is Homer B. 
Hatch’s arrangement of Massenet’s 
“Twilight,” in which the basses carry the 
melody throughout, and the other is 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s arrangement of his 
song, “Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride,” both from the same press (R. L. 
Huntzinger). The latter is particularly 
well adapted for a male chorus, as it is 
essentially a man’s song. For women’s 
voices there is an arrangement by Sam- 
uel Richards Gaines of Oley Speak’s 
“The Bells of Youth” (G. Schirmer), a 
spirited melody; and, in the Radcliffe 
College Collection of Part Songs (C. W. 
Thompson & Co.), an arrangement of 
Katherine A. Glen’s popular “Twilight.” 


* * * 


The seekers after bal- 
lads of the most ap- 
and Herbert proved and popular 
Ward type are recommended 

to turn their attention 
to one by Paul Haeussler, entitled “Till 
Then,” for which the composer wrote the 
words also. It is tuneful and impas- 
sioned, both necessary parts of a success- 
ful ballad. There is another from the 
same press (Edward Schuberth & Co.) 
by Herbert Ralph Ward, entitled “The 
Sweetest Song of All,” for which Fred 
G. Bowles has supplied the lyric. It, too, 
is a love ballad of the tuneful, popular 
type that, in its ephemeral career, fre- 
quently makes many friends. 


Ballads by 


Paul Haeussler 


* * * 
Settings by There is much charm in 
Werner Josten Werner Josten’s_ set- 
and E. S. ting of John Boyle 
Hosmer O’Reilly’s delicate little 


lyric, entitled “The 
Rose’s Secret” (Oliver Ditson Co.). The 
melody, in six-eight time, is limpid and 
refreshing, floating on a smooth-flowing 
accompaniment in sixteenth notes. It 
deserves to be heard often. There are 
keys for high and low voices. E. S. 
Hosmer’s “Mother,” also from the Ditson 
press, is a song for Mother’s Day, a sea- 
sonable reprint. It is for medium voice. 
There is an arrangement of it for mixed 
voices also. 
* * * 
Byron Gay is respon- 
sible for both words 
and music of the song 
entitled “The Song of 
My Dreams” (Boosey & Co.). Each is 
of about equal merit, and such merit as it 
possesses will appeal only to those who 
have a liking for banal ballads. There 
are two keys. “In the Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere,” by P. Douglas Bird (San 
Diego: Galilean Press) is dedicated to 
the memory of Woodrow Wilson, whose 
picture adorns the cover. One can at 
least rejoice that the memory of the ex- 
President will long outlast this maudlin 
revival hymn. “U B 4 Me and I'll Be 
4 U” (G. Ricordi & Co.) is a song by 


A Miscellany 
of Solo 


Numbers 


zle is, Why was it published? It is writ- 
ten in a popular style, but few composers 
of what is known as Tin Pan Alley would 
care to claim it. “Pourquoi Pas?” by 
Alberto Gandria (G. Ricordi & Co.), is 
a good popular waltz for dance purposes. 
There is also an orchestral arrangement. 
Brian Hope’s “A Leisure Hour” (Elkin 
& Co.) is a light, fluffy bit of piano 
music, rather stereotyped but bright. 
Phyllis Fergus’ “Curls” (Harold Flam- 
mer), a story-poem with musical setting, 
is a dainty little fancy. Cora Fabri 
wrote the poem and the composer caught 
its spirit in her musical adornment. It 
is a choice little reading for encore pur- 
poses. 


* * * 
Choruses, Two recent additions to 
Secular and the School Octavo (Oli- 
Sacred ver Ditson Co.) are W. 


Waring Stebbins’ “The 
Surging Sea,” for four-, or preferably 
six-, part chorus, a broad, virile number 
for ensembles of considerable training, 
and “The Forest Dance,” by Arthur B. 
Targett, adapted by N. Clifford Page for 
two-part chorus of sopranos and altos. 
The latter has a very good melody in 
Gavotte tempo. Joseph W. Clokey’s 
eight-part setting of the Office of the 
Holy Communion (H. W. Gray Co.) is of 
interest to well-trained choirs skilled in 
intoning the service and in the singing 
of traditional church music. 

oK * * 


A Group of The latest piano ensem- 
Ensemble bles include a “Marche 
Pieces for the héroique,” by W. Sche- 
Piano mel, for two pianos, 


four hands, that has 

spirit and comes in the moderately diffi- 
cult class. In the same series for two 
pianos (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) there is 
a number for eight hands by A. Sartorio, 
entitled “Carnival of Roses,” that is con- 
ventional but bright. That Mr. Sartorio 
is a prolific composer is evidenced by the 
fact that this is his Op. 1229. 
* ok * 

Singers should not fail 
to inspect the collec- 
tions made by Gabriel 
Grovlez, entitled “Les 
plus beaux airs de l’opéra Francois” 
(London: J. & W. Chester). There are 
two volumes each for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano and contralto, tenor and bari- 
tone and bass, and for each voice there 
are twelve airs. Mr. Grovlez has chosen 
well and with exceeding good taste, cull- 
ing many gems from the pages of French 
operas of the past, thereby enabling 
vocalists to add several fine numbers to 
their repertory that they might other- 
wise never find. There are some twenty- 
five different composers represented in 
the eight books and, when necessary, the 
compiler has edited and revised—always 
keeping in mind the composer’s original 
intention, however. 


Volumes of 
Airs from Old 
French Operas 





melodic charm and atmospheric interest. 
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OREGON FEDERATION 
MEETS IN PORTLAND 


Mrs. Lyons Speaks at Biennial 
Convention—Glee Clubs 
Hold First Contest 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 10.—The second 
biennial convention of the Oregon Fed- 
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eration of Music Clubs convened at the 
Hotel Portland on May 2. Lillian Jef- 
freys Petri presided. Reports were 
read, and music was furnished by the 
Elks’ Quartet, members of the Flute 
Club and Pauline Miller Chapman, who 
sang a group of songs by Ina Rae 
Seitz, with Mrs. Seitz at the piano. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rev. Harold 
L. Bowman and Mrs. John F. Lyons, 

resident of the National Federatién of 

usic Clubs. The speakers at the 
banquet were Mrs. Lyons and B. F. 
Irvine, each of whom emphasized the 
importance of the meeting of the Na- 
og Federation in Portland in June, 

The following officers were elected: 
Lilian Jeffreys Petri, president; Mrs. 
Warren E. Thomas, Mrs. Walter May, 
Mrs. Frank Taylor and Ralph Hoyt, 
vice-presidents; Elizabeth Johnson, 
Helen Calbreath and Ernest Crosby, 
secretaries; Walter Hardwick, treasurer; 
Frederick W. Goodrich, auditor, Mrs. 
K. L. Pastrouich, parliamentarian; Mrs. 
A. L. Richardson, William Gaskins, Mrs. 
Charles Heinline and Anna L Beck, di- 
rectors. 

The Washington State College secured 
first place and Willamette University 
honorable mention in the first North- 
west Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest, 
held in the auditorium on April 28. The 
contestants were the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, William F. Gaskins, 
leader; the Washington State College, 
F. C. Butterfield, leader; Willamette 
University, E. W. Hobson, leader, and 
Byron Arnold, accompanist; University 
of Oregon, John Stark Evans, leader; 
Pacific University, C. W. Lawrence, 
leader; and Margaret Keep, accompan- 
ist; and the University of Idaho, Edwin 
Orlo Bangs, leader, and Isabel Clark, ac- 
companist. Each club sang three num- 
bers, one of its own choice, a college song 
and the prize song, which was Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn.” The finale was the 
prize song sung by all the clubs, directed 
by W. H. Boyer. The judges were Mrs. 
E. C. Peets, Carl Denton and John W. 
Todd 

Alexine Whisnant, pianist, under the 
auspices of the Music Education School, 
gave a charming interpretation of the 
“Child Story-Land of Music” on April 27. 
On the same afternoon Rose Coursen 
Reed led the Treble Clef Club at the 
municipal concert. Beatrice Barlow 
Dierke, pianist, played for the students 
at Reed College on April 25. A con- 
cert by Parish Williams, baritone, with 
J. Hutchison at the piano, on May 3 
was sponsored by the Rose Festival As- 
sociation. 


Boston Activities 


Boston, May 10. 











Longy School Holds Graduation Exer- 
cises 


The annual graduation concert of the 
Longy School of Music was given on 
Saturday afternoon before a large and 
appreciative audience. Edith Thompson, 
ianist, played the following charming- 
y: Polonaise, MacDowell; Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 1, Chopin; “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie,” Debussy; Danse rituelle du 
Feu, De Falla. Fernand Thillois, violin- 
ist, and Mme. Renée-Longy Midquelle, 
pianist, gave a musicianly interpretation 
of Beethoven’s Sonata in F. Presenta- 
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tions of diplomas and medals to solfeggio 
laureates and the initial presentation of 
medals to harmony laureates were made. 
Richard Platt, pianist, and Mme. Renée- 
Longy Miquelle played Mr. Platt’s com- 
position, a Prelude and Pastorale for 
two pianos. Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller, so- 
prano, with consummate artistry sang 
Hiie’s “J’ai pleure en Reve,” “Le Nois- 
ettes” by Gabriel-Dupont, “Le Nil” 
(with ’cello obbligato) by Xavier Leroux. 
Arthur Fielder, pianist, and Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist, were Mrs. Fuller’s ac- 
companists. The delightful program was 
brought to a fitting close by pupils in 
Two Eurhythmic Interpretations based 
on “Square” and “Triangle” figures, 
after Jeane D’Udine’s Rhythmic-Geom- 
etry. The numbers were the finale from 
Piano Sonata in C by Haydn, by Misses 
Brown, Dumais, Ellis, Gerry and Taylor, 
and the “Buddha of the Lotus Pond” 
of Charles Repper by Misses Doris Mor- 
rison, Brown, Dumais, Gerry and Taylor. 


Ws 8. F 





Harriot Eudora Barrows’ pupils’ re- 
cital in the Copley-Plaza on Saturday 
evening drew its customary large at- 
tendance of professional musicians and 
music-lovers, who were generous in their 
acclaim of the creditable work done by 
the young artists. The pupils gave musi- 
cianly intelligent interpretations of com- 
positions covering a wide range. Their 
enunciation was _ particularly praise- 
worthy, and the entire recital brought 
added honors to the prestige held by Miss 
Barrows as a voice teacher. The follow- 
ing appeared: Marion Nelson, Almina 
Rodell, Dorothy Stevens, Esther Mott, 
Helen Shephard Udell, Marguerite Wat- 
son Shaftoe, Alice Hatch, Claudia Rhea 
Fournier and Alice Armstrong Kimball. 
Mabelle Baird and Bernice Vinal proved 
excellent accompanists. 





The Copley Square Studio of Music, 
Willis Hutchins, voice and violin; Edna 
Aldrich, pianoforte, gave its annual re- 
cital on Monday evening, when Peggy 
McCarthy, violinist, and Julia McCarthy, 
pianist, were acclaimed in an admirable 
program. A feature was Gloria’s “March 
Triomphale,” by Julia McCarthy and 
Edna Aldrich. 





Boston Hears Classic Collegiate Music 


Boston, May 10.—A revival of classic 
collegiate music especially interesting to 
alumni of Harvard and Yale universities 
was effected in a joint concert in Jordan 
Hall, this city, on May 2, of the Harvard 
Alumni Chorus, Sinfonia Glee Club and 
New England Conservatory Orchestra, 
at which the program consisted of Prof. 
J. K. Paine’s music of the “Oedipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles and George W. 
Chadwick’s “Ecce Jam Noctis.” The 
former music was composed for the 1881 
performance of “Oedipus” in Sanders 
Theater, Cambridge. Mr. Chadwick’s 
piece was written for the Yale Bicen- 
tennial celebration in 1901. Three epi- 
sodes of the “Oedipus” were conducted 
by Mr. Chadwick, three by Malcolm 
Lang. George H. Boynton was tenor 
soloist. W. d. P. 


Lambert Murphy Sings McHugh Song 


Boston, May 10.—Lambert Murphy, 
tenor, at his concert in Symphony Hall 
on Sunday evening, sang Edward Mc- 
Hugh’s “Our God, Our Country and Our 
Flag.” The event was a concert recep- 
tion to Mr. McHugh in recognition of 
his contribution to the patriotic music 
of America as represented by this song. 
The double quartet of the Apollo Club 
made it a feature of its annual concert 
recently. W. J. PARKER. 


Handley to Manage Cora Chase and 
Lamond 
Boston, May 10.—A. H. Handley of 
this city has secured the exclusive man- 
agement of Cora Chase, coloratura so- 
prano, and Frederic Lamond, pianist. 
W. J. PARKER. 
Boston, May 9.—Howard Goding, 
concert pianist, and Bernice Fisher- 


Butler, soprano, have recently come un- 
der the concert management of Wendell 
H. Luce. 


MAINE COMPOSERS 
ASKED TO COMPETE 


Portland Choral Society Seeks 
New Part-Song—Visiting 
Artists Welcomed 


By Annie J. O’Brien 


PORTLAND, ME., May 10.—Announce- 
ment of a State-wide contest for the 
best part-song for women’s voices was 
made by Rupert Neily, conductor of the 
Woman’s Choral Society, at its annual 
concert in Frye Hall on the evening of 


May 1. The contest is open to Maine 
composers or to composers who have 
lived in Maine and will be conducted 
from May 1 to Sept. 1. The judges will 
be Mr. Zansig of the Harvard Musical 
School; Agide Jacchia, conductor of the 
summer concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and Henry Clough-Leighter, well- 
known composer of Boston. The first 
prize will be $200, and the second, $50. 
The concert marked the close of the fifth 
season of the Woman’s Choral Society 
and was one of the finest programs the 
organization has yet given, proving by 
its merit both the worth of the society, 
and the conscientious effort it is making 
in the music field. _ 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, appeared 
in Frye Hall, under the auspices of the 
Portland Festival Chorus, William 
Rogers Chapman, director, on April 30. 
The audience was most appreciative, and 
gave the young pianist an ovation for 
his playing of a varied program. 

A keenly appreciative audience gave 
a warm greeting to Mme. Schumann 
Heink in City Hall Auditorium recently 
She was assisted by Florence Hardeman, 
violinist, and Katherine Hoffman, ac- 
companist. ia 

The concert of sacred music, for many 
years a feature of the spring season 
under the direction of the Choral Art 
Society, was revived recently at St. 
Luke’s Cathedral, under the auspices 
of the Portland Men’s Singing Club. The 
work of this organization, under Alfred 
Brinkler. conductor, proved a revelation 
to music lovers, and demonstrated that 
the club has made remarkable progress 
during the past season. 

Harold Pembroke Dahlquist, baritone, 
a former Portland boy, gave an interest- 
ing concert in Frye Hall on the evening 
of May 2. He pleased a large audience 
by the fine quality of his voice and his 
intelligent use of it. He was assisted by 
Walter Hanson, pianist. 

Ira F. Stockbridge, one of Portland’s 
best-known citizens, who had done much 
for music in this city, celebrated his 
eighty-second birthday anniversary re- 
cently. 

Gertrude S. Davis, for nearly twenty 
years accompanist at the Western Maine 
Music Festival in Portland, has accepted 
the position of organist of Immanuel 
Baptist Church, succeeding Ethel M. 
Fullerton, who resigned on account of 


ill health. 


Kreisler Returns to U. S. and Other 
Artists Sail for Europe 


Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Mrs. 
Kreisler, returned to New York on the 
Berengaria on May 10, on account of the 
recent death of Mrs. Kreisler’s father, 
George Leis of New York. Sailing last 
week for Europe were Anna Pavlowa 
and her company, who left on the George 
Washington on May 6; Lydia van Gilder, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera; Angelo 
Bada of the Metropolitan and Pierre 
Monteux, retiring conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, who were on the Aqui- 
tania on May 8. On board the Homeric 
on May 10 were Feodor Chaliapin and 
Giovanni Martinelli of the Metropolitan 
and Otto Weil of the business manage-- 
ment of the same organization. 








Paul Althouse, tenor, will sing in con-- 
cert at Ocean Grove, N. J., on Aug. 9. 
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BLENCOE, IlowA.—Many of the schools 
of the county participated in the first 
music festival ever held in this vicinity 
last week, The festival was a great suc- 
cess and it has been decided to make it 
an annual affair. 

* * ag 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The Florida State 
College for Women has bought a four- 
manual Skinner organ, which will be 
installed at the beginning of October. 
The specifications provide for the addi- 
tion of an echo organ and other improve- 


ments at a later date. 
* as K 


Rome, N. Y.—The choir of Zion 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Bessie F. Bevitt, gave a fine perform- 
ance of Maunder’s Cantata, “Olivet to 
Calvary,” in the church on Good Friday 
evening. The solo parts were sung by 
Ina Jones, soprano; Robert O. Davies, 
tenor, and J. S. Tyler, bass. 

x * * 

SAN ANTONIO.—Nancy Ellen Rice, 
piano pupil of Roy Repass, gave a gradu- 
ation recital at Westmoorland College 
recently. She was assisted by Jo Beth 
Canfield, violinist, in a program of com- 
positions by Paradies, Bach, Chopin, 
Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott and Cecil Bur- 
leigh. Miss Rice comes from Kentucky. 

* * * 

TRENTON, N. J.—David Daca, baritone, 
and Elizabeth West, dancer, members of 
the faculty of the Trenton Conservatory, 
with Maida Bradshaw as accompanist, 
assisted by eight pupils of Miss West, 
appeared in a joint recital in the Con- 
temporary Auditorium recently. 

* * * 

BarR Harsor, Me.—This city’s first 
school music festival was held recently 
in the Casino under the direction of 
Ralph Fisher Smith, supervisor of music. 
The first part of the program was given 


4 


by the high school orchestra and glee 
club, and the second part by choruses 
from the grades, concluding with a music 
memory contest. Dorothea Strout was 


the soloist. 
* ok ok 


QuINcyY, ILL.—Clara Burge Wood was 
sponsor of the April meeting of the 
Music Club in the High School Audi- 
torium. The program consisted of music 
from the British Isles and was given 
by Mrs. William B. Smiley, contralto: 
Mrs. Joseph L. Jensen, soprano; Mrs. 
Ralph Bement, contralto; Cecil Dye, 
tenor; Mrs. Mary Ganz Knapheide, pian- 
ist ; Gretna Spokesfield, pianist; Frances 
J. Lubbe, harpist, and Rudolph Winking, 
bass. 

* * * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—Pupils of Mary 
Thomson Terrill gave the first of a 
series of musicales at her home recently. 
Those participating were Russell Beatty, 
Margaret Louise Lowry, Martha Forker, 
Mary Jane Foulston, Martha Yankey, 
Margaret Harryman, Batina Bosworth, 
Mary Elizabeth Tippin, Murray Howard, 
Mary Margaret Roberts, Mary Blood, 
Theo Bess Morgan, Bobby Heasty, Helen 
Blood, Bertha Collyer, Martha Callahan, 
Rose Mary Forker, Mildred Fisher, 
Carol Rogers. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The chorus of Olds 
Wortman & King’s Department Store, 
directed by Mrs. Fred Olsen, gave the 
municipal concert program recently. 
The soloists were Elinor Whitson, Hallie 
Palmer and Irene Muster, sopranos, ac- 
companied by Nettie Leona Foy and Olga 
Ruff, pianists; Frederick Goodrich, or- 
ganist, and Margaret Laughton, flautist. 
William Wallace Graham, violinist, and 
David Campbell, pianist, presented. Mil- 
dred Nichols and Marcus Leupold in a 
Brahms sonata program recently. Ethel 
Freiman, soprano, assisted. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—H. Leroy Lewis, 
baritone, has been engaged as soloist at 
the Washington Cathedral of Sts. Peter 
and Paul, but will retain his position as 
conductor of the chorus at the Emory 
Methodist Church, South. Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano, sang in the Easter ser- 
vice at St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Pis- 
cataway, Md. Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Albion gave a recital in honor of Ger- 
trude Henneman, pianist, at their studio. 
John Marville, baritone soloist at St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church and the 
Eighth Street Synagogue, sang recently 
for the Woman’s Alliance of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. 

aK * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—The new Earle- 
Griffith organ, built by Elliott Street 
School as a war memorial, was opened 
with a recital by Rodney Saylor recently. 
The school chorus gave an excellent pro- 
gram under Charles Grant Schaffer, 
principal of the school, and Florence 
Robrecht sang soprano solos. Another 
recent event was the appearance of the 
Newark Symphony in its second and final 
concert of the season before an audience 
of moderate size in Proctor’s Roof Thea- 
ter on April 28, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, conducted by Louis Ehrke, was 
a feature of the program. Julia Timer, 


soprano soloist, was generously ap- 
plauded. 
* * * 
BANGOR, ME.—The high school band 


of forty-two pieces, Alton L. Robinson, 
conductor, with Karl Larsen, euphonium 
player, as soloist, made its seventh an- 
nual appearance in a concert at City Hall 
recently. Mr. Robinson has the organ- 
ization under splendid control, and it 
showed the results of effective training 
in numbers by Wagner, Chaminade and 
others, Another concert was given re- 
cently by Anna Strickland, soprano, and 


DIRECTORY 


Leslie R. Lord, organist of St. James’ 
Episcopal Church. Singers who were 
heard at the Auto Show were Mrs. Carrie 
O. Newman, contralto; Arthur D. Mars- 
ton, baritone; Vaughn Wickett, baritone, 
and Michael Grady, tenor. There were 
also numbers by Rice’s Orchestra, H. E. 
Rice, conductor. 
* * * 

Sioux City, Iowa.—College glee clubs 
of this and other cities have been heard 
in programs recently. The Oriola Glee 
Club of Augustana College of Rock Is- 
land, Ill., gave an interesting concert 
at the Augustana Lutheran Church. The 
Madrigal Club of Morningside College, 
recently returned from a successful tour, 
was heard in a well-balanced program at 
the Grace Methodist Church on May 1, 
and the Madrigal Girls’ Glee Club of 
Midland College, Fremont, Neb., gave a 
concert at the Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Other recent events include a concert by 
Charles Norman Granville, baritone, of 
Chicago, at the First 
Church, and the third annual program 
of a girls’ chorus of twenty-five voices, 
under the leadership of Mrs. J. Frank 
Reed and Gretchen Riemenschneider, at 
the Morningside Presbyterian Church. 

* * * 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Under the direc- 
tion of D. R. Gebhart, head of the music 
department of Peabody College, the stu- 
dents of the demonstration school gave 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera, “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” at the Orpheum 
Theater recently. The chorus did ex- 
cellent work and the solo parts were 
ably taken by Myra Bender, Ellen Rion 
Caldwell, Frank C. Hightower, John W. 
Taylor, Sam Y. Caldwell, Ray Ryan and 
James T. Armistead, Other recent 
events were the début of the Nashville 
String Quartet, composed of Kenneth 
Rose, first violin; Mrs. Robert Lusk, 
second violin; Martha Carroll, viola, and 
Pierre Briquet, ’cello, at the Centennial 
Club, and the final concert in the thirty- 
fourth annual tour of the Vanderbilt 
University Glee Club at the Orpheum 
Theater. Douglas M. Wright, baritone, 
was the assisting soloist, singing a group 
of pleasing numbers and also appearing 
in the “Ode to Vanderbilt,” by Mrs. E. L. 
Ashford, Nashville composer. F. Arthur 
Henkel was accompanist for Mr. Wright 
and Edward H. Stockman, for the glee 
club. J. Browne Martin was a capable 
director. 
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Frederick H. Haywood 
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9 W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
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246 Huntington A BOSTON, MASB8. 


Helen Allen ‘Heat 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan ra House—Studico 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 

Minna Kaufmann 

Voice Teacher and Co 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
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Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 
Harry Kaufman 


ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH 
Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 

Studios: 310 West 80th St. 306 East 15th St. 
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Kessler School oF VIOLIN PLAYING 
a 4 Individual Instruction Given 
Quartet, Orchestra and Solo ravine held — hy 
688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn 183 

~eobe of Singing 


Sergei Kli 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
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Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quarte 
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New York—wWurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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SCHOLA TO GIVE “BRISEIS” 





“Sadko” Excerpts Also on Schindler 
Program for Next Season 


Chabrier’s opera “Briseis,”” which was 
given by the Schola Cantorum under 


Kurt Schindler fifteen years ago, will 
be revived by this organization in its 
first concert next season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 30. Excerpts 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Sadko,”’ new 
to America, will also be included in the 
program, which will be given with the 
assistance of the New York Philhar- 
monic. For its second subscription con- 
cert on Feb. 24, the society will present 
an a cappella program. 

Four other New York appearances are 
also announced for the Schola next sea- 
son. It will collaborate with the Phil- 
harmonic in the performance of Mahler’s 
Second Symphony on March 28 and April 
5, and will also assist the same organ- 
ization in presenting Bach’s St. Matthew 
Passion in two post season concerts on 
April 11 and 14. 

Members of the chorus. recently 
presented Mr. Schindler with a silver 
cigarette case, in recognition of his 
achievements as leader of the Schola 
during the fifteen years of its existence. 
He will spend the summer in Europe, 
returning in September to begin re- 
hearsals for the season. 





Conal O’C. Quirke’s Pupils Fulfill Church 
Engagements 


Engagements as church soloists and 
with radio stations have been accepted 
by pupils of Conal O’C, Quirke. Grace 
Leslie, contralto, enters upon her fourth 
consecutive season in the choir of Dr. 
Potter’s West Side Unitarian Church, 
and also sings at Temple Israel, the 
Bronx. Milo Miloradovich, formerly of 
the Wagnerian Opera Company, will 
sing soprano solos with the New York 
Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
August, and is engaged at Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, East 
Orange, N. J., under the direction of 
Fred G. Shattuck. Sarah Porter, so- 
prano, becomes director of music at the 
Williamsburg-Brooklyn Branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. and will continue as soloist 
at Madison Avenue Lutheran Church. St. 
Michael’s Church, Flushing, N. Y., has 
chosen Sarah Campbell as soprano solo- 
ist, and Kathryn Manion holds a similar 
post in St. Michael’s, Jersey City. 
Among the men George Djimos is the 
tenor at Van der Vere Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Brooklyn, “Take this Little 
Rose Bud,” by Pierre Connor, with the 
composer at the piano, was sung by 
William Clancy, tenor, at WOR radio 
station recently, when another feature 
on the program was Mr. Quirke’s song, 
“Your Voice.” Mr. Clancy is soloist at 
St. Andrew’s, Bayonne, N. J Baritone 
songs by Philip Steele have been listed 
by WEAF and other stations. 





Tollefsen Trio Gives Reception to Honor 
Rubin Goldmark 


A piano suite by Rubin Goldmark that 
bears the title “Prairie Idylls’” was 
played by Augusta Tollefsen, of the 
Tollefsen Trio, at a reception given by 
her and her husband, Carl Tollefsen, in 
honor of this composer recently. Among 
these present were Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick J. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred G. Robyn, 
Cornelius M. Rybner, Mr. and Mr. Gus- 
tav Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav L. 
Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. Bogert, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Britt, Sigmund 
Herzog, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, Oscar Saenger, Harry Rowe 
Shelly, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Jacobi, 
Mr. and Mrs. Franz Kneisel, Leonard 
Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Lilienthal, 
Francis Macmillen, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Granberry, Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Monzert, 
Isabel Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Louis A. 


Mills, Ilse Kind, H. D. Palmer, Anita 
Falmer, Mercedita Wagner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Kraft, Adelaide Fischer, 


Jane Cathcart, Richard Hageman, Alex- 
ander Siloti, E. Robert Schmitz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlos Salzedo, Greta Torpadie, 
Josef Lhevinne, Mr. and Mrs. Felix 
Deyo, Edwin Hughes, Dr. Melton Davis, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Heaton, Misses 
Carolyn and Helen Beebe, Raoul Vidas, 
F. S. Riesberg, Bruno Huhn, Augusta 
Cottlow, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, 
Dr. Phillip Rice, Mr. and Mrs. N. Grant 
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Madore “Pied Pipers” Take ea 


on Extended Concert Tour of Sweden 


See ee eT TAIT MUM MUM MMMM UMMM MMU MMMM 


MEFTY Swedish children born in Amer- 

ica, their ages ranging from seven to 
sixteen, will shortly follow a_ living 
“Pied Piper” on a long journey, but with 
this to distinguish them from their 
predecessors of Hamelin Town—that 
they go with the unqualified approval of 
their parents. To be exact, they are fol- 
lowing two Pipers, for Dr. Johannes 
Hoving of New York, who is arranging 
for a Swedish concert tour of the Chil- 
dren’s Clubs, No. 1 and No. 2, of the 
Order of Vasa of America, is collaborat- 
ing with Mrs. Hoving, musical director 


and founder of the society. 

The object of the tour, as outlined by 
Dr. Hoving, is to solidify relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

“We aim to be neither solely Swedish 
nor purely American,” he explains; “but 
we are determined to remain exclusively 
Swedish and American. The children are 
all of Swedish parentage and have been 
taught the Swedish language and Swed- 
ish music in an effort to preserve their 
familiarity with Swedish art and tradi- 
tions, but their training also includes 
study of representative American art 
and customs.” 


Will Dance Virginia Reel 


Following this plan, children of the 
Order of Vasa will sing Swedish songs 
and recite sagas at concerts that will 
have such historical American dances as 
the Virginia Reel and American songs 
sung to English words as features. All 
their programs are to be given in Swed- 
ish national costume, but the children 
will travel in khaki suits and dresses 
similar to the uniforms worn by Boy 
Scouts and kindred organizations. Thir- 
ty-five concerts are provided for by ar- 
rangement with the National Association 
for the Preservation of Swedish Tradi- 
tions. 

“The president of this society,” Dr. 





Dr. Johannes Hoving, Sponsor of the Swed- 
ish Tour of Children’s Clubs of the Order 
of Vasa of America 


Hoving says, “is appointed by the King, 
and that we will be received by His Maj- 
esty seems tolerably certain. We sail on 
July 5, returning on the same ship, the 
Stockholm, on Sept. 15. I should tell 
you, too, that we have a number of tal- 
ented soloists in our ranks, one of them a 
4 violinist whose playing is remark- 
able.” 

Club No. 1 of the order is made up of 
children living in Manhattan; members 
of Club No. 2 are residents of Brooklyn. 
The order was founded in 1921 by Mrs. 
Hoving and has grown to a membership 
of 70,000, branches continually springing 
up in all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 

Not only the children, but their parents 
as well, hear and heed the piping. 





Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Rygg. Mr. and Mrs. Car! Binhak, 
Cecelia Buck, Mr. and Mrs. William N. 
Burritt, H. J. Braham, Amelia Gray 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Willem Durieux, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Robert, J. Lawrence 
Erb, Elsa Fischer, Frank La Forge, Mr. 
and Mrs, Carl Fiqué, Paolo Gallico, F. A. 
Grant, Mr. and Mrs, William E. Kuster, 


Ritchie, Dorothy 


Alma Kitchell, Charles Kitchell, Louise 
Mundell, Ovide Musin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall Mussey, Martha Phillips. 


Eugenio di Pirani, Max Pilzer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Allen Price, Mabel Ritch, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Waring Stebbins. Marie 
Sundelius, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert S. Sam- 
mond, Hermann Spielter, Amy Ray 
Seward, Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Adler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Birk, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin Bry, Dr, Carter S. Cole, Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Callahan, Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton Lachenbruch, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Hansen, Baroness Alma Dahlerup, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Blumenthal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Patton, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Severn, Meta Schumann, Carl] Schlegel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle Tuckerman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Leopold Winkler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ole Windingstad, Edwin T. Rice, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Svecenski, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Deis, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko 


Goldman and Mr. and Mrs. David 
Mannes. 
Arthur and Helen Hadley Add New 


Artists to Roster 
The New York managers, Arthur Had- 
ley and his sister, Helen Hadley, have 
added several artists to their roster for 


next season. Among the recruits to their 
banner are Carlo Sabatini, Viennese vio- 


linist, who has appeared here in the 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall; Henry 
Newcombe, baritone, and Alexander 


Brachocki, who was a protégé of Pader- 
ewski, The Hadleys have been the man- 
agers of the well-known tenor, Colin 
O’More, for the past two seasons. An- 
other artist under their direction is 
Berthe Erza, soprano. 


Rivoli Singers Choose Music Suitable to 
*“Mothers’ Day” 

Singers at the Rivoli this week were 
Miriam Lux, soprano; Jean Booth, con- 
tralto, and Adrian da Silva, tenor, their 
numbers ranging from a Negro cradle 
song to “Mother Machree” and ‘Rock-a- 
3ye Baby” in celebration of ‘Mothers’ 
Day.” Irvin Talbot conducted the Rivoli 
Concert Orchestra in Saint-Saéns’ “Bac- 
chanale.” Emanuel Baer, Harold Rams- 
bottom and Frank Stewart Adams 
played the organ. “Les Préludes,” by 
Liszt, was used as an overture by the 
Rialto Orchestra, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Willy Stahl conducting. A dance diver- 
tissement, “Nola,” by Lorelei Kendler 
and Nella Hillhouse, completed the music 
‘ga Alexander D. Richardson and 

. Krumgold aiternating as organists. 


New York College Students Give Concert 


Classical composers were well repre- 
sented on the program given recently by 
students of the New York College of 
Music. Chamber music, piano, violin 
and harp solos and operatic arias made 
up a list devoted to the works of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Viotti, Debussy, Delibes 
and MacDowell. The pupils who gave 
this program were Bernard Weisfield, 
Olga Schmidt, Bernice Allan Hobson, 
Eleanor Freer, Helen Driscoll, Gertrude 
Newmark, Mabel Burdine, Anita Sharp, 
Nathan Kroll, Lucy Franke, Kathryn 
Missemer, Evelyn Schiff, Xander Garden, 
Rose Ruttkay and Alice Wirth. 


George Barstow’ to Centos Little Sym- 
phony Concerts Next Season 


The success of George Barrére’s Little 
Symphony concerts this season has 
prompted him to announce a _ similar 
series for next year, forthcoming pro- 
grams to be given, like those recently 
concluded, in Henry Miller’s Theater on 
Sunday evenings. Mr. Barrére’s plan 
comprises six concerts, beginning Nov. 9, 
each to have the postlude. 
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Begin New 
Series 


Zuro Forces Fortnightly 


Free concerts on alternate Sundays, 
instead of on every Sunday, as formerly, 
constitute a change in the plans of the 
Sunday Symphonic Society, Ince. of 
which Josiah Zuro is president and con- 
ductor, Concerts in this second series 
are given shortly after noon in the 
George M. Cohan Theater, the Criterion 
Theater, where the first series was 
begun, proving not large enough for the 
audiences that desired to attend. An as- 
sisting artist and a speaker will appear 
at each concert. Seventy-five members 
comprise the organization. 

The Symphonic Society’s Music Week 

program, given in the Cohan Theater, 
brought forward Willy Stahl, violinist 
and conductor of the Rialto Theater Or- 
chestra, as soloist, playing Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie “Espagnole.” Orchestral num- 
bers were the March from “Tannhiauser,” 
a polonaise by Chopin, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony, the Overture to 
“Euryanthe” and Jarnefeld’s Praelu- 
dium. The next concert is announced 
for May 18, with Frances Beatty, so- 
prano, as soloist. 


Haarlem Philharmonic iaiaiee Office of 


Historian at Annual Meeting 

The office of historian, with Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Brady as incumbent, was created 
at the Haarlem Philharmonic’s annual 
meeting recently. Mrs. James E. Burt, 
chairman of the music committee, was 
given a diamond pin in recognition of her 
services, and addresses were delivered by 
Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, president; 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka and Mrs. Brady. The 
new directors are Mrs, Arthur F. Adams, 
Mrs. Herman W. Booth, Mrs. Marshall 
Clarke, Mrs. Elmer E. Cooley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Chubbuck, Mrs. L. H. Irwin, Mrs. 
Bethune W. Jones, Mrs. Emory B. Lease, 
Mrs. E. Stewart Manee, Mrs. Rudolph L. 
Portong, Mrs. A. A. Swayze, Mrs. Albert 
Behning, Mrs. Gail Borden, Mrs. J. S. 
Carvalho, Mrs. George H. Corey, Mrs. 
Christian Huber, Mrs. William J. Johns- 


ton, Mrs. Edwin Langenbach, Mrs. 
Dudley S. Mallory, Mrs. Clarence M. 
Owens, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson and 


Mrs. Walter Watkins. 


Dudley Buck’s Pupils pom Heard in 
Gaul’s “Holy City” 

Elbridge San- 

baritone, 


Ella Good, contralto; 
chez, tenor, and Leslie Arnold, 
pupils of Dudley Buck, were soloists in 
a recent performance of Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” given by the Westchester Musical 
Art Society and the Choral Club of 
Mount Kisco and Bedford in the Katonah 
High School Auditorium. Others of Mr. 
Buck’s pupils to accept engagements are 
Frank Munn, tenor, who sang for the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs at the Hotel Astor; Adelaide De 
Loca, contralto, soloist in a concert in the 

3rooklyn Academy of Music, and Alma 
Milstead, soprano, engaged by the 
Ladies’ Musical Society . of Douglas- 
ton, L. I. 


Karolyn Bassett Sings Own Songs 

Songs from her own pen constituted 
the program which Karolyn Wells Bas- 
sett gave at WOR broadcasting station 
recently in celebration of American com- 


posers’ night in connection with music 
week. A joint recital with Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, before the Thursday Musi- 


cal Club of New York, and an engage- 
ment at Briar Cliff Lodge have repre- 
sented other recent successes for this 
singer. 


Jean Skrobisch Pupils to Give Program 

Pupils of Jean Skrobisch, teacher of 
singing, will be heard in a concert at the 
Vanderbilt Theater on the evening of 
May 18. Those who will appear are Her- 
man Bailen, baritone; Wanda Lehrmann, 
mezzo-soprano; Bernard Chalk, baritone, 
and Cecilia Ostermann, contralto. Dr. 
N. J. Elsenheimer, pianist and composer, 
will be the accompanist. 


[New York News continued on page 46) 
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PHILHARMONIC PLANS NEW 
WORKS AS RESULT OF GIFT 


Society Given Funds for Extra Weekly 
Rehearsal—Board of Directors 
Elects Officers 


The presentation of more important 
novelties by the New York Philharmonic 
next season has been made possible 
through the generous gift of a _ sub- 
stantial sum by a member of the 
auxiliary committee for an _ extra 
rehearsal a week, according to the report 
of Clarence H. Mackay, chairman, at the 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the society last week. Mr. Mackay 


drew attention to the fact that the Phil- 
harmonic presented more new works 
than any other orchestra in the East. 

The report also shows that the pro- 
grams of the orchestra have been heard 
by greatly increased audiences during 
the last season, bringing about a ma- 
terial reduction in the amount of the 
deficit, despite the fact that the expenses 
of rehearsals had increased the cost of 
production per concert. As a part of 
its plan to make the position of its em- 
ployees secure, the society has adopted 
a death and disability insurance plan. 
More than $50;000 have been contributed 
through the members to the support of 
the society and its educational work. 

Clarence H. Mackay was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors; Frederic 
A. Juilliard, president; Otto H. Kahn 
and Marshall Field, vice-presidents; 
Charles Triller, treasurer; Alvin W. 
Krech, honorary secretary, and Arthur 
Judson, executive secretary. 

The schedule for next season has been 
slightly rearranged. Twenty pairs of 
concerts will be given on Thursday eve- 
nings and Friday afternoons, beginning 
Oct. 16, in Carnegie Hall. Six Satur- 
day night programs, to commence on Nov. 
8, and twelve Sunday afternoon concerts, 
beginning Nov. 16, will also be given in 
Carnegie Hall. The series of five Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in the Metropol- 
itan Opera House will begin on Nov. 9, 
and the first of ten programs for students 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 29. 
The orchestra will give its first Brooklyn 
concert in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 2. 

Twenty-four soloists have been en- 
gaged to appear next season with the 
New York Philharmonic. The list in- 
cludes the names of William Bachaus, 
Alfred Cortot, Carl Friedberg, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Heinrich Gebhard, Myra 
Hess, Wanda Landowska, Nicholas 
Medtner, Yolanda Méré, Elly Ney and 
Guiomar Novaes, pianists; Carl Flesch, 
Samuel Gardner, Scipione Guidi, Cecilia 
Hensen, Erna Rubinstein and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinists; Pablo Casals, Leo 
Schulz and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellists; 
John Amans, flautist; Sophie Braslau 
and Mme. Charles Cahier, contraltos, 
and Marie Sundelius, soprano. 











Henriette Speke-Seeley’s Pupils Sing at 
Various Concerts 


Pupils of Henriette Speke-Seeley are 
being heard at a number of concerts in 
New York and nearby places. An enter- 
tainment, given under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club of Pilgrim Church, brought 
forward Elizabeth Wright, contralto, in 
two groups of songs. Mrs. Wright has 
also appeared in concerts held in the 
Morris High School and at Hackensack, 
N. J., and leaves the Presbyterian 
Church, Central Bark, to become soloist 
at the Episcopal Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Lillian Morlang-Koehler’s 
singing of Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria was 
a feature of the Luther pageant, held in 
the Town Hall recently, and Jennie Jack- 
son, coloratura soprano, was a successful 
soloist with the Mamaroneck Chorus. 





Carreras and Casella Will Give Two- 
Piano Concerts 


New compositions by Italian composers 
will be introduced to America next sea- 
son by Maria Carreras and Alfredo 
Casella who, in addition to their in- 
dividual recitals, are booked for a num- 
ber of two-piano concerts. 


Herschmann Gives “Hour of Song” 


“An Hour of Song” was the title given 
Arthur Herschmann’s recent recital in 
the studio of Louise Gerard-Thiers, when 
baritone music by Handel, Mozart, Wolf, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, German, Bur- 


leigh and Borodin comprised an artistic 
program that was given with distinction, 
In such opposite types of song as “Ich 
grolle nicht” and “Rolling Down to Rio” 
Mr. Herschmann was equally at home. 
Madeleine Vose was the accompanist. 





Barbara Maurel Plans 
Transcontinental Tour 


Under Charlton Banner 
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Barbara Maurel, Mezzo-Soprano 


Barbara Maurel, mezzo-soprano, who 
has achieved many notable successes in 
concert both in this country and in 
Europe, will appear next season under 
the exclusive management of Loudon 
Charlton. This will be Miss Maurel’s 


fifth season, and a series of tours are 
being planned which will carry her to 
many of the larger cities. Her arrange- 
ment with Mr. Charlton, who will take 
over her concert management on June l, 
will not affect her agreement with the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, for 
which she has made many recordings. 
Miss Maurel was heard this season on a 
transcontinental tour and is now in 
Europe, where her recitals have won 
much favor with London and Paris audi- 
ences. An Alsatian by birth, she has 
spent most of her life in America and 
has accomplished most of her study in 
this country. 





Spanish Music Prominent on Program of 
Capitol Theater Orchestra 


In arranging a program that is largely 
made up of Spanish music, 8S. L. Roth- 
afe], Capitol Theater, gave prominence to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” 
which afforded David Mendoza, conduc- 
tor, a grateful opportunity to show what 
good work his orchestra can do. Sara- 
sate’s “Romanza Andaluze,” played as a 
violin solo by Eugene Ormandy, was used 
as a dance theme in the prologue to the 
picture, “Thy Name Is Woman,” the 
action of which takes place in the Pyre- 
nes. Music appropriate to ‘Mothers’ 
Day” began the week, in addition to the 
special Spanish numbers. 





Hear Singers from Emily Miller Studio 


Three singers from the studio of Emily 
Miller, coach, have been heard in opera 
and concert recently. Grace Seston 
Mayer, soprano, sang the part of 
Leonora in “Trovatore,” with the Johns- 
town Opera Company in Johnstown, Pa., 
Monday evening, April 28, and scored a 
fine success, Bertha Schrimshaw, mezzo- 
soprano, was the vocalist at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium concert on April 29, 
and Marie C. Deal, soprano, sang for the 
Washington College of Music in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at its thirty-seventh con- 
cert recently. 





Becker Arranges Pupils’ Recitals for 
Music Week 


Seven pupils’ recitals were given by 
Gustave L. Becker, director of the Amer- 
ican Progressive Piano School, in the 
course of Music Week, a reception at his 
home forming a prelude to the series. 
Hazel Escher, Dorothy Fickermann, 
Marjorie Robinson, Harris Paykin, Zalic 
Jacobs, Ellsworth Hinze and Samuel Dia- 
mond, the latter a blind musician, were 
the performers. Gertrude Secular, so- 
prano, a pupil of Adele Luis Rankin, 


sang at Mr. Diamond’s concert, and as- 
sisting at a lecture-musicale were Sylvia 
Sinchok, Ernest Sabo and Leonard Car- 
riere, violin pupils of Gertrude M. 
Potwin. 


MARJORIE MEYER TO TOUR 








New York Soprano Received Entire 
Training in United States 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, will under- 
take a long concert tour next season in 
programs of Italian, Russian, French 
and English songs. The artist is a facile 
linguist and makes a habit of singing all 
her lyrics in their original language. 
Her tour will be managed in the East by 
Fulcher and Bohan. 

Miss Meyer, who recently gave her 
first New York recital, will sing in sev- 
eral programs of classic and modern 
songs in both New York and Chicago 
next winter before going upon tour. She 
will pass the summer in the musical col- 
ony at Lake George, preparing programs 
for her concerts. Her education was 
gained entirely in the United States and 
not, as inadvertently stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week, partially in Europe. 
The soprano studied under Josef Piz- 
zarelli and Nikola Zan and also under 
Frederic Persson for _ interpretative 
work. In addition to her musical inter- 
ests, the soprano is a passionate devotée 
of golf. 





Children from Diller-Quaile Studios Give 
Song Program 


Music such as children love to sing— 
and grown-up persons to hear—songs 
about a bear, “Cocky Robin” and dollies, 
formed a large part of the program 
given recently by pupils of the Diller- 
Quaile Studios in the small ballroom of 
the Plaza Hotel. Class work was demon- 
strated in scales and harmony exercises, 
and chorales by Bach and Haydn showed 
how the children had learned to put their 
training to practical use. Those men- 
tioned on the program were Elaine Dun- 
ning, Elisabeth Stillman, Anne, Gerrish 
and Roger Milliken, Alice Polk, Polly 
Wade, Frances and Margaret Preston, 
Edythe Sterling, Libbie Roe, Ruth Lam- 
bert, Bobbie Wolff, Ruth Kaufmann, 
Carolina Schwab, Janet Smith, Diana 
Draper, Gordon Spence, Eliot Baker, 
Janet Drake, Irma Jurist, Miriam Berg, 
Mary and Richard Dana, Diana, John 
and Gabriel Church, Jewel Butler, Leonie 
and Francis Danforth, Priscilla Kenna- 
day and Ethel Elfenbein. 





Bells Are Source of Inspiration, Declares 
William Gorham Rice 


“The carillon possesses wide possibili- 
ties for community inspiration,” said 
William Gorham Rice in the course of a 
lecture, “Tower Music of the Low Coun- 
tries,” recently delivered at the New 
York Historical Society. Mr. Rice out- 
lined the history of carillon music from 
the time when church bells were used 
only to strike the hours, and used slides 
and phonograph records to illustrate his 
talk. The lecture was sponsored by 
the Netherlands-American Foundation, of 
which he is vice-president. 


William Fichandler’s Pupils Heard 


Favorable comments on the quality of 
work done was heard at the recital given 
recently in the Hotel McAlpin by piano 
pupils of William Fichandler. A _ pro- 
gram ranging from Mendelssohn to Liszt 
and from Chopin to Paderewski was 
given by Florence de Haas, Beatrice 
Weissman, Rose Malkin, Helen Kamin- 
sky, Marjorie Straus, Edna _ Beiley, 
Lillian Fishon, Jean Rifkin, Florence 
Beiley, Lillian Graf, Isabel Smith, Harry 
Goldin and Robert Orshefsky. 





Sousa’s “Glass Houses” Promised by 
Mark Strand Theater 


“People Who Live in Glass Houses,” 
John Philip Sousa’s latest work, a ballet 
suite, will shortly be introduced to New 
York by the composer with the co-opera- 
tion of Carl Edouarde, conductor of the 
Mark Strand Theater Symphony. So far 
Philadelphia has been the only city to 
hear “Glass Houses,” Mr. Sousa conduct- 
ing the Suite there in the course of music 
week. 





Haensel & Jones’ Directors Meet 


At the annual directors’ meeting of 
Haensel & Jones, held in the offices in 
Aeolian Hall on May 1, Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel was reelected president and Hor- 
ace J. Parmalee vice-president and treas- 
urer of the firm. Milton Douthat will be 
in charge of the publicity work, which 
was formerly directed by Mr. Parmalee. 


Caterina Gobbi to Make 
New York Opera Début 
in *“‘Forza del Destino” 
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" Photo by Mishkin 
Caterina Gobbi, Soprano 


Caterina Gobbi, who has sung with 
much success in concert and opera in 
Italy, will make her first operatic ap- 
pearance in this country in a special per- 
formance of “Forza del Destino” at the 
Manhattan Opera House on May 24. 
Miss Gobbi will sing the leading rdle 
and will be supported by a cast that 
will include Mario Basiola, Manual Sala- 
zar, Frances Paperte, Enzo Bozzano 
and Pompilio Malatesta. Miss Gobbi, 
who came to America about a year ago, 
is said to have received an indorsement 
from Toscanini in Milan, and was heard 
in a successful recital in Town Hall last 
fall. Since her arrival in this country 
she has been working with Oscar 
Saenger, who is deeply impressed with 
her vocal abilities. 





Huss Pupils Heard in Recital 


A lyric soprano voice of unusual 
warmth and a young pianist with un- 
commonly mature ideas were heard re- 
cently in a joint recital given by Eva 
Campbell Ogletree and Charles Ames in 
the Wurlitzer Auditorium. They are 
pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, respectively, and both acquitted 
themselves with no small amount of suc- 
cess in a program of music by Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin and other 
composers. Mr. Ames chose for one of 
his numbers a work written by his 
teacher, adding an impromptu from his 
own pen and a composition by Ella 
Marion Sexton. Accompaniments for 
Miss Ogletree were ably played by Good- 
rich Beal. H. J. 


Two Violin Pupils of Christiaan Kriens 
Give Recitals 

Violin compositions by their teacher, 
Christiaan Kriens, form part of the ré- 
pertoires of Salvatore Manetto and Fred 
Lackner, both of whom are on the list 
of recitalists appearing in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. Mr. Lackner 
played on May 10, beginning his program 
with De Blériot’s Concerto, No. 7, and 
ending it with the Scherzo Tarantelle by 
Wieniawski. César Franck’s Sonata, 
with Mr. Kriens playing the piano part, 
and Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor 
are among the numbers Mr. Manetto will 
play on May 17. 





Concert by Wheatcroft Opera Guild Aids 
Osteopathic Clinic 


Scenes from “Aida,” “Faust,” “Car- 
men” and “Hansel and Gretel” were 
given by the Wheatcroft Opera Guild, 
Inc., in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria recently for the benefit of 
the New York Osteopathic Clinic. Ora 
McCord Wheatcroft conducted and Ar- 
mando Agnini, stage manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, directed the mise- 
en-scéne. Frank Scherer was organist. 
Casts were made up by Mildred Seeba, 
Eunice Forrester, Helen Denny, Mary 
Lothrop, Teresa Gluck, Margaret Solley, 
Vanette Van Sweringen and Sally Litz. 





Marie Mikova’s Piano Pupils Play at 
French School 

Marie Mikova, pianist, presented two 
of her pupils, Sara Rose and Alice Saf- 
ford, at a recital in Mme. Rieffel’s French 
School recently. Miss Safford has been 
engaged as accompanist by Patricia Mac- 
Donald, who specializes in European 
folk-songs. 
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ARTISTS IN FILM PLAY 





Leo Ornstein Takes Leading Role in Pic- 
ture Shown During Music Week 


Eleven noted musical personalities en- 
acted réles in the novel motion-picture 
play, “Immortalized,” which was pre- 
sented to the public in the Town Hall on 


Thursday afternoon, May 8, as part of 
the celebration of New York’s Music 
Week. The picture was shown under the 
auspices of William Knabe & Company. 

The artists who made their débuts in 
the film world were Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Leopold Godowsky, Rosa Ponselle, Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, Eddy Brown, 
Artur Bodanzky, Mana Zucca, Alfred 
Mirovitch, Alexander Lambert and Leo 
Ornstein. The last-named enacted the 
“hero” part of the film. The story con- 
cerned the plight of a pianist (Mr. Orn- 
stein), who was to play his concerto 
under the baton of a well-known conduc- 
tor (Mr. Bodanzky), but who injured his 
hand just before the concert. The music 
for the film was arranged by Hugo Rie- 
senfeld and the scenario was written by 
Fuller Stoddard. 

A program was given during the af- 
ternoon in which the following artists 
were heard: Maria Samson, soprano; 
Elinor Whittemore, violinist; Wallace 
Cox, baritone; Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, 
and John Tasker Howard, lecturer. J. 
Thurston Noe was at the organ for the 
picture. 





Dorothy Branthoover Gives Recital 


Dorothy Branthoover, soprano, artist- 
student of Oscar Saenger, gave an en- 
joyable recital at the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, May 5. Her 
program, a varied one, included three 
operatic arias, two from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozzi di Figaro” and the Waltz Song 
from “La Bohéme.” Her French group 
included two Debussy songs and one by 
Delibes, and her English-American songs 
were by Cyril Scott, Richard Hageman 
and Ruth Rapoport. Kathryn Wolf ac- 
companied Miss Branthoover, who was 
warmly applauded. 





Francis Rogers Sings Classic Songs 


Francis Rogers’ appreciation of classi- 
cal baritone songs was clearly demon- 
strated at the recital he gave recently at 


Yale University. An anonymous setting 
of Ben Jonson’s “Have You Seen but a 
Whyte Lillie Grow?” dated 1614, was 
sung with his accustomed refinement and 
other numbers cast in a similar mold 
were by Carrissimi and unknown com- 
posers who lived in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Mr. Rogers also 
sang modern types of music, including 
works by Edward German and Dunhill, 
as well as lieder by Schubert, Schumann 
and Robert Franz. His accompanist was 
Mrs. Henry Laurens. Madalyn Mai, 
soprano, one of Mr. Rogers’ pupils, will 
begin a tour with the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau on June 1. Another pupil, Car- 
men Reuben, mezzo-soprano, who sang 
before the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York recently, is completing her 
first season as teacher at the Seymour 
School of Musical Reeducation. 





Oscar Ziegler’s Pupils Give Program 


Oscar Ziegler’s studio was filled with 
music lovers on May 10, when an ambi- 
tious program was well handled by a 
number of his piano pupils. Tausig’s 
transcription of the Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor was played by Bern- 
hard Baslow, who joined Lian Goldman, 
a Sevcik pupil, in an intelligent reading 
of the Sonata for Piano and Violin in A 
by Brahms. Sylvia Love disclosed a fine 
style in Mozart’s Fantasie in C Minor 
and Mitchell Auerbach and Louis Rubin 
were equally successful, the former play- 
ing Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations 
and the latter the same composer’s First 
Scnata and Moszkowski’s “Automne.” 





Society for Contemporary Music Elects 
Officers 


Officers of the United States Section 
of the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music elected the following 
officers at a meeting held recentlv at the 
residence of Mrs. A. M. Reis: Emerson 
Whithorne, president: Frank Patterson, 
vice-president, and William B. Tuthill, 
secretary-treasurer. 





New York Piano Conservatory Will Con- 
duct Special Class 
A special class in modern technic and 


interpretation is being held in the New 
York Piano Conservatory and School of 


Affiliated Arts by Marion Cassell as a 
sequel to the class begun by E. Robert 
Schmitz,- whose assistant Miss Cassell 
is. Violin and singing lessons will be 
given during the summer session at the 
Castle School, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, by 
Paul Stoeving and Arthur Billings Hunt, 
engaged by Dr. A. Verne Westlake, 
president of the New York Piano Con- 
servatory, in addition to the original 
staff. 


PRODIGY WINS GOLD MEDAL 








Pupil of Carl M. Roeder Heads .Open 
Piano Class in Music Week Test 


Anna Irene Peckham, eleven, who won 
the gold medal in the open piano class on 
the second day of the final Interborough 


Music Week Contests, is a pupil of Carl 
M. Roeder. She competed with four oth- 
ers, one of whom, Hannah Klein, is a 
pupil of the same teacher. Both these 
girls are preparing for public careers. 
Miss Klein came second in the piano test 
and stood at the top in the junior sight- 
reading class. 

A third pupil of Mr. Roeder’s, Theresa 
Overmayer, scored ninety-four in the 
senior piano class, and a concert by these 
three, together with Dorothy Roeder and 
Harriet Mervin, was announced for this 
week in the American Art Gallery. 
Music played by them in the competition 
included works by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann and MacDowell. 

Rudolph Reuter, who has achieved dis- 
tinction both in Europe and America, is 
a pupil of Mr. Roeder’s. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Plays Branscombe 
Sonata, with Composer at Piano 


Gena Branscombe’s Sonata for Piano 
and Violin in A Minor, with the composer 
at the piano and Kathryn Platt Gunn 
playing the violin, was featured on a 
program of this composer’s works given 
before the Schumann Club, Brooklyn, re- 
cently. Miss Gunn also scored a success 
when she gave a recital at the Commu- 
nity Club, Briarcliff Manor, her program 
including music by Kreisler, Juon, Cho- 
pin-Sarasate and Wieniawski. Other en- 
gagements have been with the choral 
societies of Ossining and Newburgh and 
at the Middle Collegiate Church for the 
Federation of Churches. 


Pupils Sing Claude Warford Songs 


Twenty-four compositions by Claude 
Warford were sung by five of his pupils 
in the Wurlitzer Auditorium recently, 
when concerted numbers were features of 
an enjoyable program. The singers were 
Marjorie Lauer and Katharine Timpson, 
sopranos; Mary Davis, mezzo-soprano; 
Henry Johnson, tenor, and Joseph Kay- 
ser, baritone. Marion Callan, soprano, 
and Joseph Kayser appeared as soloists 
at the initial concert given by the Uni- 
versity Heights Choral Club under Wil- 
lard Sektberg. Mary Lackland played 
violin solos and Edward Young was the 
accompanist. 


New York College of Music Students 
Heard in Varied Program 


A program for the voice, piano, violin 
and ’cello was given with success recent- 
ly by students of the New York College 
of Music in Wurlitzer Auditorium. 
Those taking part were Leonora Hey- 
man, soprano; Florence Gwynne and 
Uarda Hein, pianists; Olga Schmidt, 
violinist, and Fred Palmer, ’cellist. Bee- 
thoven, Verdi, Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Schubert, Liszt, Grainger, Gretchaninoff 
and Tchaikovsky were the composers 
represented. Adalbert Ostendorf was 
Miss Gwynne’s accompanist. 


Mozart Society Gives Concert 


The singing of Alma Beck, contralto, 
and Paul Althouse, tenor, enriched the 
New York Mozart Society’s third private 
concert, given in the Hotel Astor re- 
cently. The Mozart Society Chorus and 
the New York Festival String Orchestra 
participated. Songs by French, German 
and English composers were interspersed 
with concerted and ensemble numbers, 
Richard T. Percy conducting. Coenraad 
V. Bos and Frederick Bristol played the 
accompaniments for the soloists. 





Medals Are Won by Malkin Students 


Theodore Takaroff, a pupil of Jacques 
Malkin, violinist, at the Malkin Con- 
servatory of Music, won the gold medal 
in the Interborough Contest held in ob- 
servance of music week. Pupils of the 
conservatory who won silver medals are 
Harold Greenberg, Pearl Bloom and 
Harry Aleshinsky. 


HAVANA ACCLAIMS 


Dux and Lazaro Well Received 
in Cuban Capital—Local 
Singer Heard 


By Nena Benitez 


HAVANA, CUBA, May 5.—Under the 
auspices of the Pro Arte Musical Soci- 
ety, Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, made her initial 
appearances in Havana in two concerts 
on April 26 and 28, in the Payret The- 
ater, creating an excellent impression 
on both occasions. Her programs were 
composed of arias from “Marriage of 
Figaro,” “The Pearl Fishers,” ‘Gianni 
Schicchi,” “Bohéme,” and other operas, 
as well as song groups by Schumann, 
Schubert, Hageman and Ponce. 

Hipolito Lazaro, after a_ successful 
tour of the Island of Cuba, gave a fare- 
well recital in the National Theater on 


VISITING ARTISTS 


April 28. The program was in three 
parts, the first and third being of oper- 
atic arias and the middle section of 
popular Spanish and Cuban songs. The 
operas represented included “L’Afri- 
caine,” “Boheme,” “Tosca,” ‘Manon,” 
“Favorita” and “Rigoletto.” The songs 
were Valverde’s “Clavelitos,” Penella’s 
“Espanolita,” Serrano’s “Te Quiero” 
and “Cancion Triste” and “La Guinda” 
by the Cubans, Sanchez Fuentes and 
Fusebio Delfin. 

Dolores Agramonte de Summers, 
daughter of Emilio Agramonte, was 
heard in the Sala Espada in a song 
recital of decided interest. Mme. Agra- 
monte’s program included songs by 
Bohm, Pergolesi, Gretchaninoff, Saint- 
Saéns and Bemberg. She sang for the 
first time in Cuba, Amy Woodforde- 
Finden’s' song-cycle, “A Dream of 
Egypt,” which was very well received. 
Mme. Agramonte was assisted by Casi- 
miro Zertucha, and Vicente Lanz played 
excellent accompaniments. 





Francis Pangrac Sings at Seventh And- 
iron Club Musicale 


Catholic taste was shown by Francis 
Pangrac, tenor, when he sang at the sev- 
enth Andiron Club musicale in the audi- 
torium of the Gould Memorial Library, 
New York University, recently. Revers- 
ing the usual order, Mr. Pangrac began 
with lieder by Schubert, Strauss and 
Liszt, keeping Caccini’s “Amarilli” for a 
place near the end of the program. There 
were also songs by Deems Taylor and 
Leo Ornstein and Alexander Russell’s 
setting of Tagore’s “I Hold Her Hands.” 
Mr. Pangrac, ably accompanied at the 
piano by Anna Fuka-Pangrac, sang with 
understanding and artistry. Arthur 
Loesser was heard in brilliantly played 
piano solos by Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Brahms and Paderewski, and _ Leon 
Zelenka-Lerando, harpist, played several 
solos and also accompanied Mr. Pangrac 
in two songs. 





Robert Lowrey Gives Piano Recital 


An intimate piano recital, admirably 
adapted to the favorable conditions pre- 
vailing in the rooms of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, was given on the 
afternoon of May 10 by Robert Lowrey 
for the junior branch of the organization. 
A Chopin group, which included the 
Waltz in G Flat and the Prélude in D 
Flat, was especially suited to the occa- 
sicn, and Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 
2, made a good beginning. That Mr 
Lowrey’s playing was thoroughly appre- 
ciated was evident from the well-merited 
applause that followed every number. 


7. i 


Arthur Newstead, Pianist, to Conduct 
Summer Classes in New York 


Arthur Newstead’s plans for the sum- 
mer include piano classes in New York, 
where he has been identified with the 
Institute of Musical Art for seven years. 
Previous activities led Mr. Newstead to 
Europe and South America on successful 
concert tours and to the teaching depart- 
ment of the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore. He taught for three years in 
the latter city. Katherine Bacon is a 
well-known pupil of Mr. Newstead’s, hav- 
ing begun her studies with him when she 
was eleven years old. 





Ignace Hilsberg Plays Piano Music at 
Music Week Recital 


A well developed technic and a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of the music he chose 
were shown by Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, 
when he gave a concert in the Town 
Hall as part of music week celebration. 
His numbers were Scarlatti’s Pastorale- 
Caprice, Tchaikovsky’s paraphrase of 
“Eugene Onegin,” and “Lotus Land” 
and “Danse Negre” by Cyril Scott. 


Gange Aids Hebrides Relief Fund 


The Hebrides Relief Fund was materi- 
ally aided by a concert given by Fraser 
Gange, Scots baritone, and Amy Evans, 
his wife, in Kismet Temple, Brooklyn, 
recently. Scots ballads comprised the 
program, which was heard by an audi- 
ence of more than 2000. 


Ukrainian Folk-Songs Novel Feature at 
Recital of’ Mrs. Hill’s Pupils 


The second concert given this season 
by pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill brought 
forward a number of interesting Ukrai- 
nian Folk-Songs, sung by Michael Zazu- 
lak. The concert, held recently in the 
Wurlitzer Auditorium, was heard by a 
large number of invited guests, who ex- 


pressed admiration for the work done. 
Other singers participating were Janet 
Shair, Dorothea Brandt, Eugenia Doman- 
ska, Mary Leard, Anne Staudt, Amelia 
V. B. Coleman and Georgianna Moore, 
all of whom were ably accompanied by 
Anca Seidlova. F. G. B. 





Artists to Aid Hebrew Infants’ Fund 


At a meeting of the Young Folks’ 
League for the Aid to Hebrew Infants in 
the Winter Garden of the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, May 18, 
a musical .program will be given by 
Rafael Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Erno Balog, Fritz 
Kreisler’s accompanist, and Bernar Bar- 
zelay, Hungarian violinist. Charles D. 
Isaacson will talk on opera. All dues 
and money received by the League 
throughout the year are donated to 
the Infants’ Home, located at Kings- 
bridge Road and University Avenue, New 
York. The work has been going on for 
twenty-nine years under the leadership 
of Sol Wolerstein, president of the 
League. 

Lieder Are Features of Recital by Klam- 
roth’s Pupils 


Lieder by Franz, Strauss, Hugo Wolf, 
Brahms and Schumann, together with a 
cavatina by Donizetti, English songs and 
French lyrics, formed a musicianly pro- 
gram given in the course of Music Week 
by pupils of Wilfrid Klamroth. Aeolian 
Hall was the place. The participants, 
Aslaug Lie Eide, Marie Rothman, Adele 
Parkhurst and Elsa Toennies, sopranos, 
and Marion May. contralto, all sang in a 
commendable fashion. The absence of 
uncertainty, both in intonation and in 
interpretation, were points of especial 
merit. G. F. B. 


Bamboschek Honored at Two Dinners 


A dinner in honor of Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, conductor of the Metropolitan, 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Wieder, Brooklyn, on May 11. Mr. 
Bamboschek, who will spend the summer 
abroad, was also entertained at dinner 
earlier in the day by the League of 
Italian Musicians, of which he is presi- 
dent, at the Roma Restaurant. 


Cadek Returns from Honeymoon 


Mr. and Mrs, Ottokar Cadek have re- 
turned from their honeymoon and taken 
up residence in New York. Mr. Cadek is 
first violin of the New York String Quar- 
tet and Mrs. Cadek, formerly Sara Hitch- 
cock, is a pupil of Louis Svecenski. 





Ernst Thiele’s Pupil Wins Medals 

Belmont Fisher, a pupil of Ernst 
Thiele, violinist, of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, won two silver medals for 
playing Viotti’s Concerto No. 23, at the 
DeWitt Clinton High School recently. 


PASSED AWAY 


Anna Frances Mills 


BROOKLYN, May 10.—Mrs. Anna Fran- 
ces Mills, widow of Frederick Allen Mills, 
formerly well known as a concert singer, 
died on May 4 at her home in this city. 
Mrs. Mills was in her eighty-sixth year. 














Ralph A. Moser 


Sioux City, Iowa, May 10.—News has 
been received here of the death in Yank- 
ton, S. D., of Ralph A. Moser, instructor 
in violin at Yankton College. Mr. Moser 
was thirty-five years old. 
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Harpists Hold National Assembly in Indianapolis} 
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The Fourth Annual Convention of the National Association of Harpists Brought an Assembly of Devotees of the Instrument from Many States. The Photograph Shows the Ensemble 


Which Opened Proceedings with an Impressive Musical Program. 


NDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 10.—The 

largest audience of the season greet- 
ed the eighty-five harpists and twenty 
violinists who, forming an impressive 
ensemble, opened the fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Harpists, Inc., in the Murat Theater. 
Carlos Salzedo, president of the Asso- 
ciation, conducted; and with the playing 
of the first number, Handel’s Largo, the 
musical success of the evening was as- 
sured. It was not only that the audi- 
ence was intrigued by the novelty of the 
performance, they were’ genuinely 
touched by the beauty of it. 

Harpists came from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Massachusetts and Canada. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley was present to conduct 
“The Greeting of the Pilgrims” from 
his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” sung by three 


soloists, Lillian Adam Flickinger, Mrs. 
James M. Pearson and Charlotte Lieber 
to an accompaniment of six harps and 
organ. The combination of a solo voice, 
four harps, two violins and organ was 
heard in a performance of the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria. 

The following harp solos were played 
by Mr. Salzedo in a masterly manner: 
Sarabande, Couperin; iga, Corelli; 
Rigaudon, Rameau; Variations .on an 
Old Style Theme, and “Whirlwind,” 
Salzedo; Impromptu-Caprice, Pierne; 
“En Bateau,” Debussy; and two popular 
French songs, “Le bon petit roi d’Yve- 
tot,” and “Ron, ron, petit patapon,” 
Grandjany. 

Van Veachton Rogers is the composer 
of three engaging trios for Irish harps 
that were played by him, with Pasquale 
Montani and William Truesdale Cam- 
eron. These pieces are “Memories,” 
(Impromptu), a Caprice-Burlesque and 


a “Venetian Romance.” 

The last number, “The Song of the 
Volga Boatman,” conducted by Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, president of the 
Indiana chapter, was another stirring 
ensemble; and “The Banks of the Wa- 
bash,” written by Paul Dresser, Was 
played by request by the Indiana chap- 
ter, which had that day observed his 
anniversary under the direction of Ar- 
nold Spencer. 

Business sessions were held at the 
Claypool. Hotel. Luncheon at the Indian- 
apolis Athletic Club was one of the 
social entertainments, this being fol- 
lowed by a reception at the Claypool by 
the Music Week Committee, headed by 
Mr. Spencer. 

Mr. Rogers was chairman at an eve- 
ning banquet, when speakers were Mr. 
Salzedo, Mr. Kelley, Mrs. Henry Schur- 
mann, president of the Indiana State 
Federation of Music Clubs, Louise 


Carlos Salzedo, President of the Association, Who Condueted, Is Seen in the Center 


Schellschmidt-Koehne, B. W. Baumgrass 
and Dr. F. C. Johnstone. A musica! 
program was given at the banquet by 
Mrs. Arnold Spencer, Joseph Vito and 
Mr. Montani. 

The following directors were elected 
for three years: Melville Clark, Annie 


Louise David, A. Francis Pinto, Carlos 
Said No, Ada Sassoli and Philip Sevasta. 
Mary Muller Fink was chosen to fill the 


vacancy in the class of directors whose 
term expires May 1, 1925. Marcel 
Grandjany was elected to the directorate 
whose term ends May 1, 1926. New 
officers will be elected by the directors 
on May 19. 

Officers of the Indiana chapter are; 
Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, president; 
Pasquale Montani, vice-president; and 
Alberta McCain,  secretary-treasurer. 
Alice Hills vas made a life member. 

The next convention will be held in 
Kansas City. 





Girls’ Club Builds Musical Outpost 


in Lexas Town 
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Members of the Girls’ Club of Asherton, Texas, an Organization Which Is Working to 
Provide a Club House and Concert Hall for the Community 


SHERTON, TEX., May 10.—“‘More 
music and better music in our com- 
munity” is the slogan of the Girls’ Music 
Club of this little town. 
Asherton is at the end of a short-line 


railroad in the Mexican border section 
of Texas, that vast and thinly settled 
territory lying between El Paso and 
Brownsville. The town’s American popu- 
lation numbers less than 500, but they 
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possess a musical spirit that would afford 
a splendid example for the thousands of 
larger and more centrally located towns. 

The Girls’ Music Club has recently ob- 
served Music Week, arranging a pro- 
gram ahead of the fixed country-wide 
dates because summer trips will soon 
break the club circle, and the girls all 
wanted to participate in the activities. 
For three days of the week they gave 
programs in the school auditorium. This 
meeting place has no adequate accom- 
modation for the townspeople and sur- 
rounding ranching population, but the 
girls are to remedy this disadvantage by 
the construction of their own club house 
with an auditorium of sufficient size to 
take care of present and future needs. 
Enterprising citizens are aiding them 
through contributions, and the site has 
already been donated. The club gives 
regular concerts in aid of the building 
fund. 

For the pleasure of the community and 
also for the purpose of stimulating musi- 
cal interest, the club has been for several 
seasons sponsoring a lyceum course, and 
selecting, of course, musical talent for 
the programs. The profit goes toward 
the club house. 

Several of the young lady members 
have been pupils of music schools and 
successful teachers in San Antonio and 
other cities. An unusual number of 
matrons also participate in the musical 
life of the town and prominent among 
these is Mrs. Brooke Payne, whom the 
girls have designated their honorary 


president. Lorene Schumann is presi- 
dent; Elvira Engle, secretary-treasurer ; 
Mary Helen Kleenan, historian, and Opal 
Brown, Eddie Wyette, Ruby Morris, 
Elsie Henners, Martha Elizabeth Stevens 
and Viola Dulnigg are the other mem- 
bers. S. P. SHAW. 


Senator Fletcher Urges National 
Conservatory 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—United States 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, the author 
of the bill to create a national conserva- 
tory of music now before the Senate, was 
the speaker at the monthly meeting of 


the Washington Federation of Music 
Clubs on May 10. Senator Fletcher 
stressed the importance to American 


music of the establishment of a conser- 
vatory of national scope, and urged the 
organized music clubs to get behind the 
movement and work for it. He said that 
what is needed more than anything else 
in order to further the movement is a 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
the establishment of such a conservatory 


on the part of American musical 
leaders. ee ef 
Abby Morrison, soprano, sang in a 


recent New York program ut the Times 
Square Theater for the benefit of a chari- 
table organization. She was also heard 
recently in New Haven as assisting art- 
ist to Beniamino Gigli. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 





WEAVER PIANOS: 


An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa. 
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